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ABSTRACT 

This document describes the historical evolution of 
teacher training in Scotland from the 19th century to the present. It 
traces the origin of the early normal schools, which were byproducts 
of the factory age, their subsequent development as church 
institutions, and their transformation into multipurpose colleges at 
the beginning of the present century. Later sections show how teacher 
education has changed and is still changing in response to school 
needs. Chapters include the following: (a) "The Scottish Tradition of 
Education;" (b) "The Pioneers of Teacher Training;" (c) "State 
control, 1841^1872;" (d) "Response to Challenge, 1877,-1900;" (e) "The 
New Pattern of Teacher Training,r 1900--1921;" (f) "The Inter-Har 
Period;" and (g) "Expansion and Reorganization since 1945." Extensive 
appendixes are included on the following topics: (a) education 
legislation, (b) leading officials connected with teacher training, 
(c) short biographies of George Combe and John Kerr, (d) teacher 
salaries and school statistics, and (e) examples of university 
courses in education. (JS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

"Evcr>' refonn in education centres round the teachers and 
ever>" advance depends almost solely upon their intelligence, 
character and skill." 

Alexander Morgan ' 

Ideally, teachers should be like poets and painters, born not 
made. The natural production rate, however, does not permit 
their supply to be left to chance. Almost a century and a half 
ago, one of the pioneers of Scottish teacher training, David 
Stow, estimated that only one in fifty of his students had a 
natural genius for teaching, but that at the end of a course of 
training there were only five out of fifty who could not teach 
efficiently. 

It could be claimed that teacher education goes back to the 
medieval universities, when the ATaster's degree was a certifi- 
cate of admission to the guild of professional teachers. Indeed, 
the arts degree in Scotland was long associated with teaching, 
and the parish dominie was respected for his scholarship. Long 
before the Reformation, education had been a means of escape 
from the natural poverty of the iand, and many Scotsmen were 
to be found among the wandering scholars and teachers of 
Europe. The Reformation gave a great stimulus to learning. 
For centuries, education drew strength from a strong religious 
tradition and from a keen popular interest in the nation's 
schools. In a stable rural society the schoolmaster ranked next 
to the minister, and parents and dominie alike took great pride 
in the "lad o* pairts*'. 

Teacher training in Scotland came as a by-product of the 
factory age. The needs of the spawning child-population of 
the streets roused a spirit of missionary zeal. Pioneer Sunday 
schools in the slums of Edinburgh and Glasgow gave rise to 
day schools, each geared to a distinctive method of teaching. 
Day schools in turn expanded into "model** schools for student 
obseners and subsequently into full-scale training seminaries. 

» Rise and Pro^resi of Scottish Education. Oliver and Boyd, 1927, p 212, 
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10 TEACHER TRAINING IN SCOTLAND 

Even in its infancy the Scottish movement derived strength 
*'rom the study of Continental practice and, during the latter 
years of the nineteenth century it was, in its quest for a science 
of education, drawn more tow,irds the European than the English 
pattern. 

Today the two systems of teacher training in i3ritain remain 
distinct. In both England and Scotland, tcaclier training is part 
of a national system of education. The transient visitor to 
Scothnd has to be reminded that, with a school population of 
almost a million, the northern kingdom forms an administrative 
unit comparable in size with one of the Scandinavian countries. 
He may nevertheless regard with whimsical interest diverg>jncies 
which impede the two-way traffic of students and teachers 
between north and south Britain.^ The native-born English- 
man or Scot who domiciles himself ovc. ^hc border, however, 
is soon conscious of the deeper differences revealed in organisa- 
tion, atmosphere and personal relationships. Today both 
systems fact many similar challenges, yet each has its own 
particular problems. Even amid the surge of mass communica- 
tions and the trend towards uniformity, current practice in the 
two countries reflects the vitality of different culture patterns. 

Salient features of the Scottish syi:tem can only be appre- 
ciated against the canvas of the past. Firstly, the secular control 
of the colleges (apart from the two smaller Roman Catholic 
colleges) corresponds to the simplicity of the "Scottish solution" 
to the problem of denominational schools. Secondly, the 
emphasis on intellectual standards and universal qualification 
stems, on the one hand, from the traditional respect for learning 
and, on the other, from the native belief in the professional, the 
trained expert. Thirdly, the pre-eminence of the comprehen- 
sive, co-educational day college, is a consequence of the need 
of early industrial society to mass-produce teachers as cheaply 
as possible. 

In the past, Scottish education was held in high regard for its 

* Fewer than 1% of home students in colleges of education in Scotland 
came (in 1962-3) from England and Wales and fewer than 1% of home 
students in colleges in England and Wales came from Scotland, (The 
Robbins Report, AppcndLx2(B),Cmnd 2154 11-1,69.) There is some move- 
ment of teachers, though the migration of English teachers m discouraged by 
the fact that certain English qualifications are not recognised by the Scottish 
authorities. Each country has its own salary scales. 
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achievements of widespread literacy and academic learning. 
Among emigrants, Scottish trained teachers were much sought 
after and, as headmasters, administrators and inspectors, they 
helped to mould education overseas. Today these associations 
are proudly recalled in the older countries of the Commonwealth 
which still claim affinity with the traditional ideai. of Scottish 
education. 

It was particularly experience in rural schools which served 
the emigrants well. Training authorities were always conscious 
of the need to provide suitable preparation for the rural teacher. 
Today preparation is made realistic by special courses of rural 
studies and by periods of teaching practice in remoter areas. 
Probably no country of similar size presents such diversitv of 
'chool conditions for which teachers must be piepared. With 
half the total area designated "mainly heath and moorland'' and 
the greater part of the remaining area "mainly rural'', over 40 
per cent of the schools have fewer than 100 children (about 
1 7 per cent have fewer than 25 children). At the other extreme, 
among the highly concentrated population in the central Helt - 
Edinburgh and Glasgow alone account for almost a third of 
the entire population - sci ^ols are large, and even primary 
schools may cater for upwards of a thousand children.^ 

The scale and complexity of the task of colleges of education 
today is without parallel. In the 1870s, as training colleges, 
they adapted themselves to cater for the rapidly expanding 
school system which demanded order, organisation and unity of 
method; in the early 1900s, they were remodelled to produce 
a hierarchy of teachers corresponding to a stratified school 
system. The demands of the past were limited in the earlier 
years to the achievements of universal literacy and subsequently 
to the provision also of academic secondary education. Today, 
when education has become part of the social pr /gramme as 
well as a necessity of economic survival, teachers cf quality are 
required in ever-increasing numbers for a widening arena of 
education. 

Never has teacher training been subject to so many outside 
pressures as at the present time. Never has it been under such 
compulsion to re-interpret educational content and to provide 

» Scotit'sh Educational Statistics, 1968, table 5. 
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courscb'Which will challenge stiulcnts L> their rigour and their 
contcinporai> rclc\ancc. If teachers are to prepare the young 
for the varied demands of technological society they must them- 
selvt:s be open to change. Their education therefore must be 
humanistic as weP as technical, for essentially the quality of 
their teaching will depend, as David Stow, the early pioneer of 
training, insisted, on a liberal education, on liveliness of mind 
and on personal relationships. 
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Chapter 1 

THE SCOTTISH TRADITION OF EDUCATION 



THE BACKGROUND 

The Scot, unlike the Englishman, is not a man of compromise. 
His genius lies in rationality. He looks to first principles rather 
than to precedent. He is logical rather than flexible. Historic- 
ally his links are with the Continent, and in his philosophical 
thinking and in his attitudes he belongs to the European rather 
than to the insular tradition. 

Scotland was never conquered by the English. Following 
the Union of the Crowns in the seventeenth century, the two 
countries formed a single political and economic structure in 
1707. In religion, law and education, however, the native 
usages were retained. Thus in Scotland the tradition of cen- 
turies of independence was proudly preserved and national 
exclusiveness was perpetuated by the moral and Intellectual 
discipline associated with Church and school. 

There was a symbolic difference in the Reformation settle- 
ments adopted north and south of the border. The English 
erected in the Churcli of England a middle-way establishment, 
which owed much of its breadth and comprehensiveness to the 
mixture of old and new. The Scots, on the contrary, broke 
completely with the past and in doctrine embraced the logical 
system of Calvin. While the English Church, identified with 
the Crown and with the nobility, enjoyed a secure dignity, the 
Scottish Kirk, poverty-stricken and beset by political adversaries, 
had to assert and maintain itself independently of the State. 
In the early years, its v.-ery existence depended on popular alleg- 
iance, on the devotion of believing congregations. By instruc- 
tion of the intellect and by discipline of the will therefore the 
Kirk sought to train **a priesthood of all believers", a people 
who could endure, even exult in, the tensions of private judg- 
ment and who could strive with unrelaxed aspiration for the 

13 
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greater glorj of God. Patriutisni was associated with the Presby- 
terian creed. Perhaps nowhere did Cahinism take root in such 
congenial soil as in Scotland. What Burckhardt called "the 
certainlj of unique JiosennLb5>" gave militancy to the faith and 
inspired successi\e generations of Covenanters to defy their 
foes. 

By elevating the importance of the ordinary man, the Kirk 
did much to mould national character, to kindle a desire for 
knowledge and to inculcate a sense of purpose and a stern 
morality. The Scots became a people of the Book. Natural 
austerity wai> confirmed by the discipline of the Church and 
qualiticb of bclf-dcnial, industry and perbeverantc \v>;re branded 
in by emphasis on Law, Duty and Restraint. Religion was the 
central fibre of life in a people essentially **IIcbraic" in their 
outlook, in their disdain for pleasure and in their moral 
endeavour. 

The requirements of the ministry and the need of an in- 
structed lait} demanded organisation of education on a national 
le\ el. All, irrespective of sex or degree, must be able to read the 
word of God. All must be equipped for the duties incumbent on 
laymen in die new ecclesiastical system. Education, long asso- 
ciated with the Church, was therefore systematically planned 
so that fainil} training should be buttressed by the teaching of 
the school, hy ministerial catechising and b> Sabbath exercises. 
Already, in 1560, John Knox in his Book of Discipline had out- 
lined a plan for "the \crtue and godlic upbringing of the youth 
of this Realm**. Rights of parents w ere to be circumscribed, no 
father might **usc his children at his own fantasic". The pattern 
of education for rich and poor alike was to consist of parish and 
burgh schools, and gifted boys were to proceed to university 
"so that the commonwealth may have some comfort by 
them". 

Economic difficulties and political upheavals impeded the 
execution of the plan. In the burghs, town councils assumed 
rcsponsibilitj for the grammar schools, man> of svhich were of 
old foundation, but in the parishes the provision varied. Some- 
times the minister acted as schoolmaster, sometimes schools, 
which had struggled into existence, foundered amid the violence 
and tumult of the times. Yet during the years of conflict with 
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Episcopacy, the ideal of the parish school was ne\er lust s^ght 
of, and when, at the end of the seventeenth century, Prcsby- 
terianism was finally restored, the Kirk assumed as part of 
ecclesiastiral organisation the .supervision of schools, including 
the trial of faith and qualifications of the schoolmaster. Church 
and State were as one. By legislation of 1696> therefore the 
heritors of every parish were required to maintain a schoolhouse 
and to provide for a schoolmaster a salary fixed at 100 merks 
minimum and 200 merks maxinunu, in sterling /;5.11.U and 
£1123, a sum which, together with school fees, was estimated 
to give the same standard of living as a farmer. The State 
system of schools and the public oflice of schoolmaster in Scot- 
land thus date from the seventeenth century. By the closing 
years of the eighteenth century few parishes in tho Lowlands 
were without a school. 

Though not compulsory, education was looked upon as a 
ncce*.sity of life and in some areas "\\ man would be looked upon 
as a monster who could keep his child from means of instruction 
within his reach.'*- The school was an integral part of the 
community, and newcomers quickly fell into the accepted 
custom of sending their children. As Dr Thomas Chalmers 
later remarked, ''There is more than may appear at first sight, 
in the very circumstance of a marked and separate edifice stand- 
ing visibly out to the eye of the people, with its familiar and 
often repeated designation. There is also much in the constant 
residence of the teacher of recognised office ahd distinction."-' 

In a country where manj communities were physically isolated 
and where there were no great differences of wealth to separate 
rich and poor, the common school was a practical arrangement. 
In a very real sense the parish school was a Volkschulc, in which 
the son of the minister or the laird might share the same bench 
as the bare-legged boy of the ploughman or shepherd. Over a 
wide area there was a great respect for learning and family pride 
in the son who aspired to the pulpit. 

Scotland was a poor country. Many travellers were moved to 
comment on the inhospitable conditions, the rigorous climate 
» Act for Settling of Schools, William III » cap 26. 

» Report of Select Committee on the State of Education, 1834, p 37. (Evid- 
ence of Professor Pillans.) 

» Ediuhunih Reiietc, June 1827, \ol xci, p 108. 
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and infertile land. Emerson, for example, remarked on the 
contrasts between England an J Scotland. He noticed as he 
traNcHed north the po\erty and coarseness of the Scots, "the 
^apid loss of grandeur of mien and manner", but he was also 
struck b> the shrewdness of the people and their ''provincial 
eagerness and acvtenest>".^ Reared to the necessity of struggle 
and fortified by a sense of di\ine mission, many Scots owed 
their ad\ancement in life to their education and to their spirit 
of self-help. Some of them got on and got out, and there was 
a good deal of truth in Dr Johnson's saying that the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman e\er saw was the high road that 
led him to England. 

The growth in prosperity of the country in the eighteenth 
century w as in part attributed to the school system. In particular 
the parish schools were credited with the high standard of 
morality, the sobriety and industry of peasant families who 
''considered it worse than death to come on the parish roll".^ 
Energies*, which elsewhere had been spent in rebellion and dis- 
affection, in Scotland had been directed to self-help and 
enlightenment, so that, in the w ords of Alacaulay, "wherever the 
Scotchman went he carried his superiority with him ... in 
America, in India, in trade and in war, the advantage he derived 
from his early training raised him above his competitors. . . . 
Mixed with Englishmen or mixed with Irishmen, he rose to the 
top as surely as oil rises to the top of water."^ 



THE DOMINIE 

What sort of man was the parochial schoolmastei? Much of 

course depended on the traditions and prosperity of the area. 

The scholarship of many a schoolmaster made him a figure of 

distinction. The heritors at his appointment - a comparative 

trial if there was more than one candidate - might ask him to 

explain one of the Odes of Horace "grammaticallie, logicallie 

and rhetoricallie". At his best he was a university man, who 

had attended for one or two sessions even if he had not grad- 

> U W Emerson, Ejif^ltsh Traits. Boston: Phillips, 1857, p 59. 
* Alex Chnstison, The General Diffusion of KnotdedgCt ojie great cause of 
prosperity of North Britain, P Hill, 1802, p 20. 

' I.oril Macaulay*s Speeches, Longmans, 1886, p 230. 
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uated. He had to subscribe the Confession of Faith,^ and he 
was licensed by the Presbyter>, which approved his appoint- 
ment on grounds of faith and which examined his teaching by 
annual visitation. His tenure was for life, ad vitam aid culpaniy 
and, though he was the social inferior of the minister, his 
scholarh attainments and recognised office frequently gave him 
a position of dignity. The poorer parishes could not attract 
scholarly candidates. Sometimes there was a boy in charge 
of the scliool or a man w ho had little pretension to learning, 
but who had once served as a private tutor. Even decayed 
tradesman were employed in some of the outlying regions. 

The emoluments of the schooln^aster varied from place to 
place. Salaries were usually paid at the minimum rate and In 
many parishes children's fees. Is 6d to 2s a quarter for reading, 
with an additional 6d each for writing and arithmetic, and as 
much as 3s fur Latin, formed the largest item of remuneration. 
Sometimes, too, the master could make a litt»e profit from 
boarding in his house pupils who came from a distance. He felt 
the pinch, of course, w hen children were kept away from school 
for a variety of seasonal w ork, such as herding the cattle, lifting 
the *'neeps", cutting and drying the peat. Indeed in some areas 
children came to school only for the winter "spate" from 
November until spring. Though cases of poverty could be 
referred to the Kirk Session, parents, restrained by a sense 
of pride, often preferred to send two children on alternate 
days for the single fee, or perhaps they despatched only one 
of a numerous brood and expected him to teach the rest at 
home. 

At New Year and Candlemas the traditional children's 
**offerings" brought in a little extra income and, if he was 
fortunate, the dominie might ex^ject an occasional present of 
books, a snuff-box or even a suit of clothing from a grateful 
parent. Customarily he supplemented his income by acting 
as clerk and precentor^ Sometimes with his skills in calculating 
and book-keeping he was called upon to serve as land-surveyor, 
auctioneer or even as temporary factor, but \ery often he took 
on the menial work of beadle, acting as bell-ringer, grave-digger, 
keeper of the mort cloth and custodian of the public clock. 

* A document of 40 pages of print. 
B 
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There were ^ huolmasters who were shopkeepers, cattle dealers, 
publicans and even smugglers.' At the best, the schoolmaster's 
extra-mural activities kept him in touch with the outside world, 
at the worst, they degraded him and brought his office into 
disrepute. 

The physical conditions in which the parish schoolmaster 
worked were often deplorable. In some localitits a church 
steeple, a family vault, a granary, a byre or stable served as a 
school. Even when a building was specially erected, it was a 
low one-room structure. The furniture usually consisted of 
rough wooden benches and a single writing desk. Probably the 
description of an Aberdeenshire school, written in the early 
nineteenth century by a former pupil, was fairly typical: "A part 
of the schoolroom was taken up with a pile of peats. This store 
was kept up by each scholar bringing a peat every morning 
under his arm. . . . The floor was of earth and usually well worn 
into holes. The duty of removing the ashes, kindling the fire 
and sweeping the floor devolved on a censor appointed weekly. 
The sweeping was mostly confined to the middle space of the 
floor, the dust under the desks was rarely disturbed and generally 
lay about an inch deep."" It was little wonder that visitors to 
schools referred to the offensiv e smell, a consequence of the dirt 
and lack of ventilation. 

To ambitious young men, teaching was a stepping-stone to 
the Church. The vocational urge, the scholarly aspirations 
associated with the pulpit and the attraction of the minister's 
status and salary, often three or four times that of the school- 
master, all spurred him to further study. The common practice 
was to combine teaching duties with theological reading and, 
during the single session of attendance required at Divinitj' 
Hall, to employ a substitute in the school. There were many 
complaints abuut masters who **could not see the school for the 
steeple** and who ^'^und the office of schoolmaster merely a 

* Select Committee on the State of Education, 1838. The investigation 
extracted from all the Presby tery books the charges brought against pansh 
schoolmasters from the beginning of the century. Some of their illicit 
activities are described in **The Parish Schoolmaster in the Bad Old Days", 
Marjoric Cniickshank, Times Educational Supplement (Scotland)^ 31 Decem- 
ber 1965. 

* Description of the 1820s, quoted in S S Laurie, Report to the Trustees of 
the Dick Bequest, Constable, 1890. pp 58-9. 
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convenient means of support, while talents, thoughts and 
energies were absorbed elsewhere. Indeed sonic advertisements 
stated that ''applicants must not have the kirk in view'\ Yet 
the schools often benefited from the services of aspirants to the 
ministry. "If", as one defender expressed it, *Sve have a 
succession of young men, each devoting 8 to 10 years of the 
(lower of their lives to their laborious office, are we not better 
with a series of minds of such strength and culture than we 
should be with a w hole life destitute, in present occupation or 
future occupation, of any antidote to the narrowing influence 
of a limited path of duty incessantly trodden?"* In the absence 
of a system of promotion within the teaching profession itself, 
the Cliurch served the interests of education by attracting able 
young men into the schools. 

Among the parish schoolmasters there were always a number 
who had failed to obtain their qualifications in divinity and who 
remained in the schools as "stickit ministers". Perhaps they 
bore their disappointment as best they could, or they became 
embittered even to the extent of losing their usefulness. Indeed 
the isolation of their surroundings often bore heavily on many 
and the lack of congenial company and of access to books had a 
dispiriting eflfect on their work. Because he was appointed 
ad vitam aiU culpam^ the parochial schoolmaster was practically 
irremovable. The security of his tenure was one of the prized 
privileges of office w hich made him master in his own domain, 
able to express himself in his work, but there was little safeguard 
against inefficiency. In the absence of any provision for old 
age it was customary for the schoolmaster to cling to oflice 
until death despite illhealth or even senility, and it was not 
uncommon to find men in their 70s still teaching without assist- 
ance. Possibly the record for service was held by a school- 
master in Inverness-shire who, when he died at the age of 89, 
had been teaching for 70 years.^ It was true that schools were 
subject to annual visitation by the Presbyteries which, in turn, 
reported to the General Assembly of the Church. In fact, what 
usually happened was that the members of the Presbytery 

* G Allan Menzies, Report to the Trustees of the Dick Bequest, Constable, 
1854, p 104. 

* James Barron, The Northern Highlands in the Nineteenth Century » printed 
in Inverness, 1907, vol 11, p xxxv. 
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witnessed a \\ell-rehe«irbed show on which they reported in 
perfunctory terms to higher authority. 

The Highliinds and Ishinds were a region distinct from the 
Lowlands. It was true that in the north-eastern counties there 
was a great respect for learning and a steady stream of scholars 
proceeded to the university, but e\en here, where the school- 
master received his salary in kind, it was not unknown in jears 
of frosted corn for the tenants to dispose of some of their bad 
meal to him.* The parish school system was at its weakest in 
the West Highlands and in the Islands. Manj of the parishes, 
larger even than whole counties of the Lowlands, were so vast 
and so intersected b) mountain and loch that parish schools 
could cater for onlv a small proportion of the children. Yet 
even in the desolate areas there were among the farmers, inn- 
keepers and shepherds many who appreciated the benefits of 
education and encouraged their children to acquire the means 
of self-advancement. Thus on encountering among the 
islanders of Coll a tenant whose son made his way each year to 
Aberdeen University, Dr Johnson had been moved to exclaim - 
"There is something noble in a young man*s walking two 
hundred milesandbackagaineveryjearforthc sake of learning."^ 

The Highlanders, hovvev er, were a race apart. The disciplines 
of learning and religion had done little to curb their natural 
turbulence or to combat their carefree fecklessness, and they 
remained content to live at subsistence level. Lowlanders had 
long regarded the Highlands and Western Isles as the home 
mission field, a sphere for philanthropic and evangelical 
endeav our. From the early years of the eighteenth century they 
established through the Society in Scotland for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge a system of charity schools in an endea- 
V our to extirpate Popish heresy and to inculcate a sense of moral 
discipline and urge for self-help. 

The masters of the schools were poorly paid, often receiving 
only ^3 a jear together with a house, ground for a kailyard and 
grass for a cow. Like the parish schoolmasters, they devised 
their own methods of teaching. However, since it was difficult 

* Williani Barcla>, Tkc Sthools and Schoolmasters of Daiiffshire^ printed in 
Banff, 1925, p ix. 

* James Boswtll, Jvurnul of a Tour to the Hebrides, (first published 1785), 
Dent, 1906, vol 11, p 69. 
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to recruit enough Gaelic-speaking teachers who were **IVIen of 
Piety, I-oyalty, Prudence, (Jra\it>, Competent Knowledge and 
Literature", the Society decided on a form of apprenticeship. 
Promising poor scholars were encouraged to stay on at school 
and equip themscKes for the office of schoolmaster. Mainten- 
ance allowances of **twelve pennies Scots everyday including 
Lord's days" were to be paid to youths of 12 tc* 14 during the 
first two years of preparation, at the end of which they were to 
be given a suit of clothes and a pair of shoes. If they stayed on 
for a further year, they would receive "eighteen pennies Scots'' 
each day together with another suit of clothes and a pair of 
shoes.^ Some of the boys were maintained briefly while they 
observed the teaching in Raining's School, Inverness, v\ hich had 
been specially endowed and was in some respects the model 
school of the society. The s}Stem was a precursor in miniature 
of the nineteenth centur} pupil-teacher system, and, like the 
later State scheme, it produced teachers of very limited attain- 
ments. Nevertheless, however rudimentary, it is significant as 
the first recorded attempt at teacher training in Scotland. 

Visitors to parish and burgh schools were often impressed by 
the Scotsman's natural flair for teaching, which they attributed to 
national temperament and to intellectual training. The very fact 
that the dominie had fought his way to university, often as a boy 
of 14 to 15, and once there had endured conditions of physical 
discomfort and loneliness gave him moral stamina and dignity 
of character.- He had worked in an atmosphere of competition, 
had **scorned delights and lived laborious days". At his best, 
he was an energetic de\ oted teacher, stimulating his pupils to 
intensitj of effort. His background of struggle, however, often 
made him an austere figure, more likely to command the awe 
and respect of his pupils than their friendship and affection. 

In the smaller towns, the burgh school was often indistinguish- 
able from the parish school. It took girls as well as boys for 
the elementary subjects, though by custom it was only boys 

• ^U'^'^ ^^^^^^ 5of/t/> m SLOtliindfor Propagating Christian Knoidedge, 
1729, p M et seq. 

* Bursaries \Ncre particular!) numerous at Aberdeen and St Andrews but 
the scholar usually took man> of his provisions from home. There are 
details of a student's lift at St Andrews 1819-26 m Duncan Dewar, A Student 
uf St Andrms 100 years ago. His Accounts, Jackson, 1926. 
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who were instructed in the "higher branches", the classics and 
mathematics. In the larger towns, the burgh schools and later 
the private subscription schools, the ''academics**, were 
exclusively secondar) schools. Indeed Edinburgh had its own 
** English" schools, feeders to the High School. The position 
of Rector of iL^ Edinburgh High School was one of esteem, but 
in nianj burgh schools there was no oii^ with the post or even 
the title of Rector. Each individual master was a law unto 
himself, to whom the parents paid fees directly. Since the 
salaries, paid out of the "wonunon good" by the town councils, 
were very small, dependence on fees put the teachers on their 
mettle, but it also led to great rivalry and popularity-hunting 
as well as large classes. Nevertheless, the burgh schoolmaster, 
even the assistant or "doctor**, was usually a man of learning 
and repute who vvuuld have resented a position of subordination 
within the school. *'Place*taking" made the classroom the scene 
of great activitj, vvidi pupils competing for places by order of 
merit and especially for the most coveted position of dux. 

Unlike many burgh schoolmasters, who taught pupils of 
similar age, the village dominie was teaching perhaps 30 or more 
children of al! ages. Most children entered school at the age of 
6 or 7. They began with the alphabet, learnt from the cover 
page of the Shorter Catechism, specially published under the 
ti'.Ie of "The ABC and Shorter Catechism for catechising such 
as are of weikcr capacity". Thereafter they progressed to the 
Prov erbs of Solomon,' and then to the Bible itself. A sprinkling 
of the older pupils might be learning Latin and mathematics, 
sometimes even navigation, book-keeping or surveying. Only 
a few children learned writing and arithmetic, and they were 
joined by "grown up lads", farm laboureis often, who returned 
to school in the slack season. Many pupils never progressed 
beyond reading the Catechism or the Proverbs. "Frequently 
reading was miserably bad. . . . The scholar stumbling through 
the verse as best he could and when he came to a word he could 
^all nothing, he was whipped.**^ Religion was thus learned at 
the cost of bitter tears, and Saturdays, which were specially 

* The Proverbs were printed separately and used as a schoolbook for at 
least two centuries. 

* O Allan \tenzics, Report to the Trustees of the Dick Bequest^ p 30. 
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devoted to the repetition of the Psalms, the Paraphrases and the 
Shorter Catechism, were designated "punishment days". Of 
course, many a child nc\er grasped the meaning of the w .rds 
he memorised. Tor the repetition exercise he would be given 
the first word. Then in the words of a critic, **he will move on 
rapidly like a machine that has been wound up, and, like it, 
perhaps continue to move till he regularl> runs out. But in some 
instances before running out, the automaton may unfortunately 
become entangled w ith answ ers to a \ ery different question. . . ."^ 
Calvinism had always taken a severe view of human frailty 
and in his **godly upbringing" of the young, the schoolmaster 
was unsparing in his use of the tawse. Indeed the traditional 
asperity of school life was reflected in the expression, **Fa 
fuppit the laddie?", meaning *^\Vho whipped the boy?", that is, 
**Who was the boy's teacher?" With children working at differ- 
ent stages, the parish schoolroom wasoften noisy andin disorder. 
Finally, when the master could stand it no longer, he lashed the 
worst of the offenders. Frequently he had little patience with 
the youngest children and after the briefest instruction left 
them to get on in terror of the tawse. For many pupils the 
harshness of school life clouded their childhood. It was the 
same in the burgh schools, where in later years many who had 
risen to fame remembered with revulsion their schooldays. 
Lord Cockburn, the famous judge, recalling his youth at 
Edinburgh High School at the end of the eighteenth century, 
spoke of being stupefied by the daily beatings he received.^ 
Horace Mann, who wrote admiringly of the Scottish teacher's 
vigour and drive, nevertheless commented on the awesome 
discipline. He said, "the general character of the nation was 
distinctly visible in the schools. Could the Scottish teacher add 
something more of gentleness to his prodigious energy and 
vivacity, and were the general influences which he imparts to 
his pupils modified in one or two particulars, he would become 
a model teacher for the world."^ 

» John Wood, Accumt of the Edinburgh Sessional School, Oliver and Boyd, 
5th edition, 1840, p 61. 

» Henry Cockburn, Memorials of His Time, Grant, 1872, pp 3-4. 

• Horace Mann, Report of an Educational Tour of Germany, France, 
Holland, and of Great Britain and Ireland (ed W B Hodgson), Simpkin, 
4th edition, 1857, pp 161*2. ^ y ^ 
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In the higher departments of the large burgh schuols it was 
customary fur the masters to keep the same pupils year after 
year. Promotion to the next cLibb was a matter of routine and 
not of merit. Teaehing was bj the time-honoured method of 
place-taking. There was little \ariety in the course of study 
and, despite the introduction of new subjects in the academics, 
the classics still carried greatest weight and formed the staple 
fare of the majority of schoolboys. Many of them must have 
felt like James Xasmjth, the engineer, a pupil at Edinburgh 
High School some jears after Cockburn. He recalled the large 
classes of 200 and said, "It was a mere matter of rote and cram. 
I learnt by heart a number of Latin rules and phrases, but what 
I learnt soon slipped from my memory. My young mind was 
tormented by the tasks set before inc." Despite the unhappi- 
ness of his schooldays, however, he considered he had learnt 
much from the necessity of c.irr)ing out disagreeable tasks. He 
wrote, **This is an exercise in early life that is very useful in 
later years**. ^ 

In the parish school the dominie worked in i.solation, devising 
his own methods, guided only by experience and corrected by 
failure. Sometimes he taught those of his pupils who had 
reached the *iiigher branches" before the rest of the school 
assembled, or after school in the evening. During the day the 
"Latin boys*' had to work on their own; the less able became 
listless and lost heart, the others won through by sheer persever- 
ance. School life was thus a preparation for the rigours and 
austerities of university, where survival in the large junior 
classes demanded qualities of persistence and toughness. Know- 
ledge was not acquired with leisure and ease. It was burnt in 
by the red hot iron of necessity. Under the hard husk of 
Calvinism, the Scottish scholar often developed acute supple- 
ness and excelled in analysis, but he lacked lagrande culture and 
the power of being dissatisfied with his own possessions. 

There were many university students, however, who got no 
more than, in modern terminology, a secondary education. As 
**soft milky bo>s** of 14 or 15 or as **unkempt lumbering clowns** 
straight from the fields they went ill-prepared for the highest 

* James Nasmyth, Art Autobiography (ed S Smiles), Murray, 1885, 
p81. 
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Study.* Many stayed for only one or two sessions, but sonic 
had graduated by the age of 18. John Stuart Blackic, who 
attended uni\ersity in Aberdeen in the 1820s, wrote after 
further study at Gottingen, **The scales fell from my eyes. I 
perceived that at Marischal College they had degraded the 
university prclt) much into a school; that they drilled boys 
when they might have been stimulating young men; that our 
academical s>i>tem was prominentl} puerile and our standards 
of attainment lamentably low,*'- Blackie was to become a uni- 
versity reformer. Indeed, much of the impulse for educational 
reform in Scotland was to cume from men suffieiendy detached 
and indepeiident to look critically at existing practice. 

Education in Scotland in the pre-industrial age was widely 
diffused. Indeed, in the Lowlands, there was almost universal 
literacy. However, the peculiar mixed character of Scottish 
education and the lack of gradation of schools tended to keep 
standards low. It is cas> to sec the faults of the time-honoured 
system, the shoddy buildings, the lack of equipment and the 
limited curriculum. Many children must have felt the bodily 
and mental weariness of sitting long hours, staring often with 
little comprehension at the same page. The acidemic tradition 
was self^perpctuating, since schools were in charge of men who 
had themselves been reared to the uni\ersity and who were 
often engaged in further study. Visitors criticised the venera- 
tion for the classics, and commented on the need for a more 
realistic curriculum, designed to improve the rural economy. 
""'evcrthL-less, they acknowledged thepopular character of educa- 
tion, seen in the sacrifice of parents and the perseverance of 
children, who struggled to school through flood and fell. By 
hard work and competition, by patience and self-discipline, 
youth learned to shun the pleasures of life. The ethos of the 
nation was reflected in its schools. 

* J S iJlackie, Professor of Greek, ndmburgh University, Letter to the 
Rt Hon the Lord Provost and Town Council of Ikiinburgh, On the Advance^ 
ment of Learning m Scotland, 1855. 

» Anm M Stoddard, Stiuirt Blackie, Blackwood, 1896, p 41. 
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JOHN WOOD AND THE EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL 

The parish system of schools had been geared to a stable rural 
SO' icty. By the early }ears of the nineteenth century, economic 
and social change was tranbforming conditions of life. Already 
in th( previous century, commercial growth had brought new 
wealth to Scotland. Glasgow in particular had become a centre 
of trade with America and the West Indies. Its tobacco and 
sugar "barons" had been among the richest merchants in 
Britain, and its growing wealth had been reflected in the cultural 
and intellectual life of the city. Yet the population of Glasgow 
had increased at a leisurely rate and, even at the beginning of 
the century, had reached only 84,000. 

Already, however, new industries in the Forth-Clyde valley 
were attracting an immigrant population. The Carron Iron- 
works in Stirlingshire dated from 1759^ the collieries, foundries 
and factories of Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire were all attract- 
ing labour, while the construction of roads and canals brought 
in temporary unskilled workers. The widcscale introduction 
of steam power coinciding with the Napoleonic war stimulated 
the growth of manufacturing and the process of urbanisation. 
From where did the great mass of people come? The depres- 
sion of cottage industries brought many from neighbouring 
areas, others came from further afield. Highlanders evicted 
from the glens to make room for sheep, Irish peasants driven 
by scini-starvation to seek a passage to the nearest mainland 
port. Some became skilled workers, highly paid artisans, and 
by the principle of self-help improved themselves, but many 
sank in the alien, harsh environment and sought solace for their 
misery and degradation in the dram shops and gambling dens. 
Theirs was a s:i.age brutalised existence and their young chiid- 
ren, adrift in the wynds and vennels, were the flotsam and 
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jetsam of the urban underworld. In the past, the ignorance of 
the Highlanders had roused compas5>ion, now the educational 
destitution of many townsfolk was no less compelling. 

Meanwhile wartime inflation had struck the parish school- 
masters. With salaries unchanged for over a century, their 
earnings had sunk to those of agricultural labourers whose 
families existed on oatmeal and milk, in trade, even journeymen 
were better otT. In the words of the Statistical Account (1799), 
the schoolmaster's ''cultivated mind, improved sensibility . . . 
(his) acquaintance with the comforts of Hfe and prcv^ious hopes 
of attaining these comforts, all conspired to deepcri the gloom of 
present poverty".' By Act of Parliament in 1803, salaries were 
raised to £l()A3A minimum, £22A.5 maximum, equivalent 
to U or 2 chalders of oatmeal.- Provision was also made for the 
regular review of salaries every quarter of a century so that 
adjustments could be made depending on the price of oatmeal. 
The schoolmai:ter, moreover, was to be provided with a house, 
a **but an* ben'* (room and kitchen), and he was also to have a 
garden of one-fourth of a Scots acre so that he could keep a cow 
and grow grain and potatoes for his own use. In order to extend 
education in large parishes, heritors were permitted to raise an 
additional ^^lO a year for the salary of a teacher of a '*sidc'* 
school. 

The Act did nothing to relieve educational destitution in the 
towns, and it was left to voluntary enterprise to cater for the 
children of the labouring population. Already in the whole 
country there were twice as man^ private schools as parish 
schools with twice as many pupils taught in them.^ But, 
despite the variety of works* schools and adventure schools in 
the towns, there were 50,000 children attending no school. 
Many were employed in the bleach fields, dye-works, mines and 
foundries, where from the age of 7 upwards they could earn 
Is or Is 6d a week, a valuable addition to the family income. 
Other:? were simply wandering the streets, picking up what they 
could by begging or running errands. 

The problem of the "lapsed masses'* assumed dramatic form 

* J Sinclair, First Statistical Account, vol 21, Creech, 1799, p 506. 

* 43rJ Geo III, cap 54. 

* Figures from Parliamentary* Digest, 1811. 
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in Edinburgh at "Ilugnianaj*' in 1811, when youths, known as 
"kcclics'\ rioted and stormed into a midnight gathering at the 
Tron Church. The law took savage reprisals. Church folk, 
huwL\cr, were stirred b) the e\ent tu subscribe towards Sunday 
schools in every parish in the city. The schools, opened in 
April 1812, had paid superintendents in charge to ensure 
eflicient scriptural teaching, but thcii work was severely handi- 
capped because the children could not read. In order therefore 
to give the Sunday schools a fair chance, the Kirk Sessions of 
the city resolved to o\.cn a day school to teach reading. 

Already a new method of teaching large numbers of children 
was in vogue. In England, rival societies representing the 
Established Church and the Nonconformist Churches had 
launched the monitorial sjsteni. Two men, Dr Andrew Bell, 
a clergyman of the Church of England (and a native of St 
Andrews, where he had also graduated), and Joseph Lancaster, 
a Quaker, claimed the distinction of discovering that children 
could teach one another. Their organisation differed in detail 
Lancaster's monitors had charge of 10 children. Bell's of 30 
but the new system effectively solved the problem of finding 
teachers, and it was, of course, cheap. As Lancaster said, "By 
this system . . . abo\ c 1,000 children may be taught and governed 
by one master only." 

Even before Lancaster*s visit to Edinburgh in 1812, the 
monitorial S}stem had been introduced in the Edinburgh High 
School by the Rector, James Pillans.^ Appointed in 1810, 
Pillans had no previous experience of teaching large classes and, 
when he took over, the school was in a state of disorder. He 
divided his own cla^s, consisting of boys of varying ability, into 
groups of 10, each with a monitor in charge. From time to 
time the monitors changed their groups so that individuals 
could have experience of different instructors. B) a combination 
of class and group teaching he proved that the monitorial 
principle, interpreted with skill and discrimination, could be as 
successfully applied to the teaching of the classics as to the 
elementary subjects. Indeed, so popular was his method that 
the numbers in his class rose to 250. 

* "Rationale of Discipline**, in Contributtom to the Cause of Education^ 
lA>ncman. 1856, p 317 et seq. 
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1 Ic claimed that the monitorial system infused fresh life and 
spirit into the sc1uhj1» but he cmphaslstd that the method could 
not be combined w ith brute force. "There must be a feeling of 
kindliness and confidence between master and scholar. . . , He 
nuKst treat his monitors as gentlemen, and they will speedily 
become so." I:\en as Profe-ssor of Humanity at the University, 
he applied the same methods to his large junior classes, though 
he dignified the monitors with the name of "inspectors". His 
own practical exi)erience, and his extensive knowledge of 
^Vhools m his own country and abroad, made Pillans one of the 
powerful advocates of educational reform. 

The monitorial .vystem was the basis of organisation of the 
new day school, opened in Leith Wynd in April 1813. It was 
maintained by the Kirk Sessions of the \arious parishes, each 
of which was allowed to nnJ 5 scholars free of charge and 10 
others on payment of 6d a month. The master had a salary of 
£15 a year, payable half-yearly. First conducted on the Lan- 
castcrian model, it was later found more practicable with the 
increase of numbers to adopt the larger monitorial groups of 
Bcirs system. Desks were placed round the walls of the school- 
room and the rest oflhe llour was left empty save for the master's 
desk. "One half of the scholars always sit at the desks with 
their faces to the wall, employed In learning to write or cipher, 
while the other half stand on the floor, either reading or practis- 
ing the rules of arithmetic. . . The classes on the floor were 
arranged in segments facing the master and in front of each 
group stood the monitor and his assistant whose duty it was to 
keep order. At the end of one hour the di\ isions changed over, 
and those who had been sitting at desks exchanged places with 
those who had stood to read and to spell.^ 

In 1S19, John Wood, an advocate and Sherlfl" of Peebles, 
began vij^iting tht school to look after some unemployed appren- 
tices who had been put under his care. His visits became so 
frequent that he was soon C(jming daily to the school, examining 
the progress of the children and taking classes himself. He was 
troubled by the emphasis on rote learning, and doubted whether 
the children "had been made such masters of their ow n language 
as in future life to gi\c them any pleasure in reading or enable 

» J >in Woo J, Acojunt oj //v VMnhariih Sessional School, P 84, 
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them to deri\ c nuiLh profit by it'*. His criticism of the mechani- 
cal routine of iiibtr uction led him to e\ ol\ e his ow n '^explanatory 
method, with emphabib on understanding the meaning of words. 
The pupil had to be constantly on the alert, ready to answer the 
stream of questions which tested his comprehension of a word 
or passage and required his re-e\pression. He was spurred to 
distinguish himself by the spirit of competition fostered by 
rewards. Wood prepared new textbooks to suit his methods. 
After the initial stages, there were **no more tables of un- 
connected words, nor e\en any more detached sentences'*. 
Instead, the pupil went straight on to read ''interesting and 
instructive passages" of biblical and natural history. 

Wood became effective head of the Sessional School, which 
in 1824 moved to new premises, a single schoolroom 83 ft by 
35 ft, in Market Street By coincidence there sur\ ives a descrip- 
tion of the en\ irons of the school written by an English medical 
student, James Kay, w Iio was later to make his mark in education. 
In 1825, his work as dispensary assistant took him to the nearby 
wynds and closes. He has described his visits to the lofty 
houses, once the pride of the Old Town, but "now almost 
uni\ersally con\erted into barracks, in the separate rooms of 
which lodged the poorest and most suffering portion of the 
Scotch and Irish poor".^ Living in conditions of filth and 
squalor the slum dwellers were an easy prey to the p^ "iodic 
outbreaks of fever and cholera. 

The children were drawn from among the poorest families. 
Wood himself described the daily routine. School hours were 
short, from 10 am until noon and from 1 pm to 3 pm, with a 
morning session on Saturday. Monitors were required to 
attend earlier to prepare the books, slates and pencils and to 
recei\e instruction. There was in fact a hierarchy of monitors: 
a head monitor who was paid la a week, monitors who were 
paid 6d and assistant monitors, who kept order while the 
monitors taught and w ho were paid 4d." 

Wood infused a new spirit into the monitorial system. For 
him the man was more important than the mechanism. In 

* B C Bloomfield (ed), Tht Autobiography of Str James Kay-Shuttleuorih, 
Education Libraries Bulletin, supplement se\en. University of London 
Institute of Education, 1964, p 3. 

* John Wood, Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School ^ p 116. 
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Lancastcrian schools, the master was **a silent bystander and 
inspector", and in National schools he was forbidden to depart 
from the **bcautiful and cfiicient simplicity" of the system. 
Wood, however, insisted that the master must be the very life 
and soul of the school, that he **ought seldom or never to be 
found in his desk, but always on the floor among his pupils, and 
almost always in the act of teaching".^ He was to visit each 
class and, in particular, was to examine the lowest class before it 
could pass on to a new lesson. No system, he said, could super- 
sede *'the necessity of diligence or zeal, of earnestness and 
kindliness of manner on the part of the instructor". His 
**enHvening spirit" must be communicated to the monitors who 
were themselves to be capable of correcting their pupils' answers 
and of adapting their illustrations to the ^'capacities and inclina- 
tions'* of the pupils. 

In addition to reading, writing and arithmetic, grammar was 
taught by the method of analysis and geography with the aid of 
maps. Despite the large numbers in the school (sometimes as 
many as 600 children aged between 4 and 14) and the military 
precision of the movements following such commands as 
**recover slates", "give pencils", there were endearing touches 
of informality. For example, children who had finished their 
allotted tasks were encouraged to consult the classroom library. 
Wood wrote, "Times without number when examined by 
strangers on matters, which, we were aware, had not fallen 
under their instruction in school, have we heard them return 
answers which surprised us, and on enquiry we found that their 
information had been derived from their library". Wood also 
expressed "secret delight" when a child who had completed his 
arithmetic, left his place in order to examine an atlas. Indeed 
he advocated, to e a contemporary expression, "setting", and 
referred by example to a boy who was in the highest class for 
reading but in a lower class for arithmetic- 
Save for the external framework, the "Explanatory" or 
"Intellectual System" owed nothing to .the original monitorial 
method. Its emphasis was on the personal qualities of the master 
and his understanding of the children. According to Wood it 

* ibidr p 192. 
» ibid, p 122. 
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was **natural teaching'*, an extension hiinply of the instruction 
given at the mother s knee. The approach was enlightened 
and sensitive. Yet, though a lively and vivacious master could 
inbpire and direct hi^ monitors, could encourage flexibility of 
approach and aptnesb of illustration, he could not endow them 
with the sense of judgment and discrimination vv hich experience 
and maturit) alone could footer. The weakness was inherent in 
the monitorial organisation. 

DAVID STOVV AND THE GLASGOW INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY 

The novel methods employed in the Edinburgh Sessional 
School had their parallel in Glasgow, in an infant school opened 
by David Stow. Like Wood, Stow was stirred to help the 
unfortunate children of the city streets. The son of a Paisley 
merchant, born in 1 793, he was sent to Glasgow as a young man 
to train in one of the leading textile firms. His daily route took 
him through the city streets, where he was appalled by the 
squalor and wretchedness which he saw. Urban barbarism, 
which was everywhere associated with the factory age, was at its 
worst in Glasgow. Alread) the extremes of poverty and wealth 
were plainl) visible; in the east, the congestion of closes and 
wynds, in the west the Georgian mansions and terraces. The 
distinction was between "the respectable" and the rest; "on 
the one side, an ordered living, comfort and decorum, a church 
connexion and a hope for the next generation; on the other, 
spiritual indifference, waste and want".^ In the years after 
1815, the "economic rhythm" brought recurring crises of 
depression and unemployment, while periodic scourges of fev er 
and cholera took a deadly toll of the overcrowded, under- 
nourished population. It w as an age of turbulence and violence 
reaching a climax in the "Radical rising" of 1819. 

Stow was one of a number of young men attracted to mis- 
sionary and social work by Thomas Chalmers, minister of the 
Tron Church, Glasgow . He soon realised, however, that charity 
was a mere expedient, which could touch only the surface of the 
problem, and that the real hope lay in training the young to 
resist the viciousness of their surroundings. Accordingly, In 

» L J Saunders, Scoiiish Dmocnuy 1815-40, Oliver and Boyd, 1950, pill. 
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1816, he collected about 30 children into a Sabbath school, 
where over a period of years he e\olved methods which he was 
later to apply in day school. To children arranged in parallel 
forms, an anticipation of his later gallery structure, he inter- 
preted the Scriptures and made them relevant to ever> day lifeJ 
He soon realised, however, that Sunday schools could make 
little impression on children exposed to corruption for the rest 
of the week, and his thoughts turned to day schools. With the 
help of like-minded citizens, he succeeded in 1826 in founding 
an Infant School Society, which two years later opened a school 
in Drygate, on a site neajr the Cathedral. Stow was not the first 
to establish an infant school in Scotland. Already in 1816, in 
connexion with his factory at New Lanark, Robert Owen had 
organised an infant or nursery school on enlightened lines, but 
his had been an isolated experiment, w holl} secular in its inspira- 
tion. 

For many of his ideas on infant education. Stow drew on the 
experience of others.^ He had visited schools, and he had 
studied the children's lilerature of the period. Much of his 
organisation was modelled on Wilderspin's school in Spital- 
fields, London, and it was Wilderspin's help and advice he 
sought in the initial stages of the Drygate school. Wilderspin 
himself had applied to mass education many of the ideas of 
Pestalozzi, including the emphasis on objects and prints, which, 
by exercising the eje, were intended to direct the thoughts and 
develop the understanding. While Pestalozzi, in a homely 
rural setting, had preserved the family atmosphere of his 
school, Wilderspin, in a very different environment, had con- 
trived devices for classroom and playground. 

Stow followed Wilderspin in his emphasis on the development 
of the senses by the use of pictures and shapes, in his stress on 
emotional and physical development by music and movement, 
and in his insistence on the employment of a female assistant. 
But his fundamental aim was much more explicitly moral and 
religious than that of Wilderspin. Whereas the latter had 
confined his Bible teaching to a few precepts illustrated by 
pictures of miracles. Stow sought to mould character by 

» David Stow, The Training System, Blackie, 1845 edition, pp 2-5. 
* David Stow, National Education, Katchard, 1847. p 26 et seq. 
C 
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moral training based on the Scriptures, to cultivate habits of 
mind and conduct.* For in the same way as the young plant 
was nurtured, pruned and watered, so must the child be encour- 
aged, curbed and directed. 

The Drygate School, which admitted children between 2 and 
6, became the model for other infant schools in neighbouring 
towns and cities. A master - Dav id Caughie — and his wife were 
put in charge. The school itself, a transformed cottage, had a 
main room speciallj fitted with a gallery of tiered seats so that a 
hundred children could see the master and the illustrations he 
used.^ There was also a small room for the children's coats, and 
outside the school there was a large gravel playground. In fact 
Stow was reallj breaking new ground, for infant education was 
contrary to accepted custom in Scotland. The physical hard- 
ships of weather and terrain and the frugality of parents, who 
sought maximum value for the fees they paid, had usually 
combined to postpone the beginning of schooling to the age of 7. 

In his Moral Training published in 1834, a work which went 
to many editions under the later title The Training System^ 
Stow described his "simultaneous** method of teaching a hun- 
dred children at once. Books were excluded. Instead the 
emphasis was on descriptive narrative, on "picturing out" in 
suitable simple and graphic language, and on questioning in 
ordvr to ensure that children understood and remembered what 
had been taught. A favourite form of question was the ellipsis, 
the omission of a vital word or phrase to be filled in by the 
children. In fact, pupils were never told anything "which by 
analysis, comparison or illustration they can be made to find out 
for themselves".^ 

Scripture was an essential part of the daily instruction, but 
the children were not given the Shorter Catechism to learn. 
Stow's methods were more time-consuming than the old- 
fashioned memorj work, and, in his popular dialogue Granny 
and Leezy^ Granny expresses the impatience of his critics when 
she says: "Ye may keep the weans till they are auld men and 

* David Stow, The Training System^ pp 14-16. 

* Stow claimed this was the first gallery. Granny and Leesy, Longman, 
I860 edition, p 65. 

* 2nd Report of the Clasgoti Educational Society s Normal Seminary, 1836, 
p 11. 
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women, afore they get through the mother's carritches, let 
alone thinking to get through the Shorter Catechism**.^ 

A great variety of secular subjects were taught with the aid of 
objects, prints, flora or fauna. Counting was taught by means of 
frames of coloured beads, the science of everyday things by 
reference to food and articles of furniture, and natural history 
with the aid of pictures and specimens. Children were en- 
couraged to tend the plants and flowers bordering the play- 
ground, and Stow even advocated school museums and expedi- 
tions to collect specimens. Sometimes the children were 
divided into groups of 5 or 6 under the superintendence of 
monitors, so that they could move round and examine pictures 
mounted on lesson boards, returning to the gallery at the end of 
the lesson for class questions. Rhymes set to well-known tunes 
were designed to make learning pleasurable. There was the 
multiplication table which began: 

**Two times one are two good boys 
Who came in time to school; 
Two times tv/o are four large swans 
Now swinimmg in yon pool. 

Two times three are six strong ropes 
On which we children swing; 
Two times four are eight church bells 
How nnerrily they ring." 

A less happy example, perhaps, was the song set to the tune of 
"Scots wha hae** which explained orthography, geometry, 
chronology, and so on, ti.e vital word coinciding with the final 
beat of each verse. ^ 

Schoolroom routine included marching and singing, clapping 
hands and exercises, all design^^d to enable the children to *'let 
off steam** and make them more attentive, orderly and obedient. 
Indeed, they were rarely in their seats for more than fifteen 
minutes at a time without some form of exercise. Physical 
exercise, however, was much more than an outlet for super- 
fluous energy. It was an essential part of character training for, 

' David Stow, Granny and Leezy, p 24. 

* The Infant School Magazine^ 2nd edition, 1834, pp 160-1 and p 76. 
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according to Stow, it was no more possible to develop good 
hablt5> in children within the rebtraint of the classroom than it 
was "to train a bird to fly in a cage, or a race-horse to run in a 
stable",' The playground was the "uncovered school", the 
"child's little world", where unselfconsciously he revealed him- 
self. Playground equipment included circular swings, tall 
gymnastic poles w ith six ropes attached. While children w hirled 
thcmseKes round, others counted aloud to forty, and then 
claimed their turn. Contemporary prints show the delights of 
the "uncovered school" with the children engaged in a variety 
of play, swinging, building with bricks, skipping, gardening, or 
e\ en ha\ ing a tug-uf- w ar w ith the master w ho, in his super\ ision 
of the children, often joined in their games. 

Observation of children out-of-doors gave him an insight 
into character, for he could pick out the solitary children, the 
natural leaders and the docile follow ers. It w as an essential part 
of hit> super\ibiun in the playground to note acts of generosity 
or kindncbs, aggrebsi\cnebs or brutality, so that later in the class- 
room he could, without mentioning the child by name, com- 
ment on som<: act of unselfishness or misdemeanour. Then he 
would appeal to the assembled gallery, to the "sympathy of 
numbers", to arouse appropriate feelings of joy or shame in the 
indi\idual concerned. As the master David Caughie himself 
exprebbcd it, the children were the jury, the master the judge.^ 
Great stress was put on the "sympathy of numbers" which in 
early life could be powerfully directed at applying moral 
principles and fostering habits of cleanliness and neatness.^ 
Public opinion was thus substituted for the traditional tawse. 

Stow's school with it? emphasis on varied curriculum, skilful 
organisation and sympathetic contact was thus very different 
from the unmethodical, authoritarian school regime of the past. 
It was \ery much in contrast, also, to the stark regimentation of 
the new monitorial system w ith its reliance on child instructors. 
Esbcntially, Stow held that teacher and class formed a unity and 

* David Stow, National Education, p 6. 

* The principle of the jury and the judge was made by David Caughie. 
-Wi/feij on the presentation to him on the occasion of his Jubilee as a teacher^ 
6 January 1868. Transcribed from MS by R R Rusk. 

'He referred to the honesty of the children v%ho left the straw be rr> plants 
and blackbcrr> bushes to ripen untouched. David Stow, The i raining 
System, p 50. 
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that as companion and leader the teacher was to inspire confi- 
dence in children and .0 superv isc them carefully and constantly. 
By tact and understanding he was to encourage each child to 
control his emotions and to dc\clop his capacity for hard work. 
Visitors to the school commented on the devoted **maternal 
care" of the schoolmaster's wife, on the healthy, happy appear- 
ance of the young children, and on their obvious pleasure in 
attending school.* Indeed many of the children preferred to 
come to school even at holiday time for, they said, "We get 
better fun at school than w^e do in the street, we get swinging, 
and balls and tops and all we want". 

Wood and Stow had much in common. Both were men of 
substance with a family background very different from that of 
so many dominies who had obtained their university class tickets 
only by vigorous self-discipline and self-denial. They were 
inspired not by classical scholarship but by love of humanity. 
Both were in sympathy with child nature and were able to 
appeal directly to the understanding of the child. They were 
alike in requiring of the teacher more than technical skill: 
liveliness of mind, fler'bility and, above all, humanity. But 
Wood's emphasis on rivalry, on rewards based on individual 
testing, was much more in keeping with the fiercely competitive 
tradition of Scottish education. Nor did he eschew corporal 
punishment, though he used it sparingly and had no truck with 
Lancaster's elaborate devices of logs and shackles and badges of 
disgrace. Stow was much more revolutionary. He excluded 
prizes and place-taking which he considered fostered jealousy 
and ill-will, and he condemned corporal punishment which 
would destroy the desired relationship between teacher and 
pupil. Indeed, his practice was very different from that of 
Wilderspin, who confessed that he had found it necessary to 
whip even an infant of 15 months.^ 

On principle, as well as from necessity, both pioneers charged 
small school fees, for they felt that parents would value educa- 
tion all the more if they paid for it. Fees they found were no 
barrier, for children floc.ed to their schools. Indeed it was the 

* Committee Book, 1829-31. Entries in manuscript. 

* Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Present State 
of Fducation of the People in England and Wales, 1835, p 17. 
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nccesblt> to cater for large numbers which gave an unfortunate 
rigidity to some of their methods. Though Wood described the 
monitorial b)Stcm as the "shell** and the spirit of his teaching 
as the **kerner\ his child instructors were hardly fitted for the 
delicacy of their task. By careful selection and training he 
claimed they were able to "explain . . . exemplify . . . illustrate, 
in a manner which has freque^Jtly excited the astonishment of 
strangers.** Some "apparently slow, idle and heedless** boys 
were transformed by the responsibility of their office.^ Yet it is 
clear that what they most e.xcelled in was "drilling'* and "rivet- 
ing attention**. While Wood, with a wide age-range of children, 
classified them, and ga\ e them to immature instructors. Stow 
had infants of disparate ages and abilities taught together in 
the belief that the younger pupils learnt from the answers of 
their elders. Both methods had their drawbacks. With six or 
se\ en classes going on at the same time, the general noise of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School was described by a visitor as 
"deafening and intolerable'*.- On the othor hand, with the 
large classes conducted on the "simultaneous** method, few 
teachers were able to achieve the family relationships which 
Stow dcbired, and instead of stimulating the "sympathy of 
numbers** they tended to impose their own ideas with formalism 
and rigidity. 

Principally the two men differed in their aims. Wood, with 
his interest in intellectual training, preferred to take children 
over 6 years of age. Stow, concerned with character formation, 
wanted to influence children in their tenderest years. In our 
own terminology, his was a nursery school which children 
attended as soon as they could walk. When he later extended 
his operations to other age-groups, he was keen that teachers in 
training should start w ith infants. "If the student succeeds . . . 
with young children," he said, *'he never fails in training 
the older ones in any branch, mentally or morally." He saw 
that, to avoid the depravity of urban life, children must go early 
to school. Prevention was better than cure. The "training 
system** was a necessary part of the "moral economy" of society, 

* John Wood, Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, P 102. ^ 

* "Hartvig Nissen's Impressions of the Scottish Educational System in 
the Mid-Nmeteenth Century", Lawrence Stenhouse, British Journal of 
Educational Studies, vol IX, no 2, May 1961, p 146. 
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for it would "enable the close confined Lbourer or artisan in 
a crowded city to bring up his child as frt. , jm evil example as 
his forefathers did, or as his brother, the fanner, perhaps now 
does in the scene of country life".' 

Stow was convinced that no master should be without a 
female helper who, with the gentleness of her sex, would readily 
give the care and comfort required by young children. **With- 
out a female hand," he said, **no infant school can be perfect." 
Infant schools were to be models of family training and there- 
fore there was need of both master and mistress to represent 
father and mother.^ Cleanliness and tidiness were insisted upon; 
on arrival each morning, children were inspected while they 

sang and mimed, "This is the way we wash our hands This 

is the way we comb our hair. . . ." The classroom was kept 
well ventilated and was regularly scrubbed. 

As far as possible Stow tried to reproduce conditions of real 
life so that children could be trained to apply moral standards in 
their everyday conduct and intercourse with others. The equip- 
ment of the playground and the fruit trees in the garden were 
therefore means of teaching children lessons of mutual forbear- 
ance, of self-denial and honesty. Thus "sympathy of numbers" 
and careful superintendence in a selected environment sup- 
planted the immoral training of the city streets. Essentially, 
Stow was concerned with the development of the whole child, 
physically, intellectually and emotionally. Joyous activit}' was 
therefore an important part of school life both in the classroom 
and in the playground, a defiance of the tradition that "a school 
canna be the richt sort when they hae sae muckle fun". 

THE EVOLUTION OK THE EDINBURGH NORMAL SCHOOL 

The pioneer schools made a great appeal. Wood very soon 
had to restrict visitors to two days a week. From the Drygate 
School, groups of infants were taken to neighbouring towns to 
demonstrate Stow's system, and sets of apparatus, pictuxes and 
woodcuts, similar to those used in the school, were sold to 

* David Stow, Infant Tramnfi, Collins, 1833, p 16. 

* 2nd Report of the Glasgoti Educational Society's Normal Seminary, 1836, 
P 24 note. 
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admirers. Indeed, following a lecture tour by Wilderspin, 
public intcrcbt was such that schools were founded in Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Kinghorn, Dunfermline, Inverness and 
Dinjj\,all, and the Glasgow Sucict) launched an Infant School 
Magazine tu illustrate and explain the training system. Both 
Wood and Stow attracted observers, often practising teachers, 
who came at their own expense. 

The Edinburgh Sessional School became a "model" school 
as early as 1S26 when teachers, intended for remote districts 
of the Highlands, were sent there by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Already in 1824 the Church had 
launched an appeal for ** Assembly" schools in the Highlands 
and Islands to supplement the s}stem of parish schools estab- 
lished by law. Within a year ^([5,500 had been raised to provide 
teachers' salaries, and an Education Committee had been 
appointed to t>upcrintend the establishment of schools. Gaelic- 
speaking teachers were recruited, since it was recognised tiiat 
children should first be taught in their home language before 
they progressed to English. Arithmetic and sometimes 
navigation and book-keeping were also taught. Many of the 
teachers, however, were of low attainment and before appoint- 
nient to their stations vvere required to spend a brief period of 
observation in the Sessional School.* Others from their 
localities attended during the school vacation. By 1835, 50 
teachers in assembly schools, nearly half the entire number, 
had attended the Sessional School. 

Already, the Committee of the General Assembly had ex- 
tended operations to include the establishment of schools in 
destitute areas in the towns, and applications for schools were 
flooding in. Members vvere now convinced that the mere 
planting of schools was not enough, that It must be accompanied 
bj the systematic training of teachers both "to a knowledge of 
the branches usually taught and to the actual business of teach- 
ing". Originally selected Highland students had come as 
spectators to the Sessional School. Now it was arranged that 
all appointed to assembly schools should receive instruction in 

• Report of the Commute t of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
for tmreuAtng the meuns of Education tn Scotland particularly in the Highlands 
and Islands, 1835, p 9. Retrospective account. 
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clcincnlarj subjects and, b> slt\ ing as monitors, shculd practise 
the most approved method of teaching.' The period of attend- 
ance Naried, but it was rarel> o\cr six months and diplomas were 
awarded to students who were considered proficient. In return 
for a pledge to remain in the ser\ ice of the Assembly for at least 
two vears, students were gi\en a maintenance allowance of 10s 
a week (or 3s a week if they were already receiving a salary). 

The scheme was considered highly successful. Indeed, so 
enthusiastic were the authorities that they looked fonvard to 
the establishment of "model seminaries" in Glasgow, Perth, 
Aberdeen, and in Shetland, where the heritors of Lerwick had 
already \otcd £SW for the purpose. In 1837, the Sessional 
School was transferred to the Committee of the General 
Assembly under the title of the Normal and Sessional School. 
It now therefore combined a school and a teacher-training 
centre. In its original character as a school, it had some 300 
pupils, as a training institution it had over 100 students passing 
through in the course of a year, including an increasing propor- 
tion of pri\ate students who paid a guinea entrance fee, but 
who rarely stayed long enough to gain the diploma. On the 
assumption that the course could be co\ered in three months 
the ntudents spent three hours a Jay on elementary subjects 
and de\oted the rest of their time to professional training. 

The "Intellectual System" was \ery popular. The Gaelic- 
speaking teachers, trained by Wood, became models for their 
areas, and monitorial methods were also adopted by the new 
assembly and sessional schools in the towns. Some of the 
teachers disscnunatcd Wood's ideas more w idely. For example. 
Home, who had ser\ed in the Sessional School, became an 
outstanding success as organising master in English workhouse 
Schools. Hisenergj and technical skill were irresistible. "Every- 
thing was transformed where he appeared. When he left one 
workhouse to proceed to another school he left behind him 
deep traces of his influence. The master and the scholars alike 
had been awakened from a torpor into which they could not at 
once sink back»"- 

> ihui p 12. 

* B C Bloomfield (ed). The Autobiography of Sir James Kay-Shuttletiorth, 
P 3 
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Meanwhile an Infant School Society had been founded In 
Edinburgh in 1829 and was attracting wide support. Indeed, 
in 1835, WiUkrspin said that in the whole of Britain Scotland 
led in founding infant schools, and Ik had Cbpecial praise for 
the Edinburgh Infant school which numbered Pillans among 
its directors.^ The success of each system, however, depended 
on the particular training as well as on the personality of the 
teacher. 

TUK rOUNDATION OF THE GLASGOW NORMAL SCHOOL 

The Edinburgh Sessional School had evohed into a training 
centre because of the requirements of the Gacllc-spcaking 
students appointed to assembly bchools. In Glasgow, Stow*s 
Infant school had from itb earlj dajs attracted student observers. 
Indeed, there is e\idence that Stow gradually began to give 
systematic instruction in the principles of his system, and that 
by 1832 he was awarding certificates to successful practitioners.^ 
In its early days, howe\er, the attendance of students was 
Incidental to the nuin purpose of the school. Its later transfor- 
mation into a noriual schouK speciall) designed for professional 
training, was the reoult of deliberate planning influenced by 
Continental practice. 

The impulse for reorganisation came from a voluntary body, 
the Glasgow Educational Society, founded in 1834. Headed by 
a local MP, the Society, which drew on the support of a large 
number of pr jfe^blonal and business men, reflected the reforming 
mood of the 'thirties* In the Scottish cities, and in Glasgow in 
particular, the agitation for parliamentary reform had roused 
great enthusiasm and the impetus gi\en by the Reform Act of 
1832 to all questions afl'ecting popular interest had brought 
educatityn to the fore. Local working men's organisations now 
aimed at social reform, and many of their most responsible 
members, skilled and reliable craftsmen and artisans, who had 
raised themsehes b) their own industry and endea\our, looked 

* Heport of the Select Committee appointed to inttuire into the Present State 
of Education of the People in England and Wales, 1835, 16. 

* Williani I 'raser, State of our Educattutial EnterprtseSt Blackie, 1858, p 98. 
Fraser wrote, ' I ha\e before me a certificate headed 'Normal Semmar>' for 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland* signed D Stow, date 1832-3". 
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to education to ad\ ancc their cause. Even at the national level, 
Parliament had, in 18^3, made its first timorous gesture of 
support. 

The defined aims of the Glasgow Educational Society were 
to awaken public interest, to inform public opinion of the 
educational needs of the countrj and to secure parliamentary 
investigation and support. The secretary and chief propagand- 
ist of the Society was George Lewis, editor of the Scottish 
Guardian. In his tract, Scotland a Half Educated Nation, 
published in 1834, he made a stirring appeal for relief of educa- 
tional destitution in industrial areas where, he said, **ignorancc 
and profligacy have now their strongholds". In the past, 
parish schools had imbued the rural population w ith the spirit of 
moral enterprise and self-reliance. Now here was need of a 
network of urban schools which would er as eflfectivcly for 
the new proletariat. He referred to the impressive achievements 
of Prussia where the State had organised a comprehensive 
system of schools, staffed by trained teachers.^ 

Prussian education was the subject of the inaugural lecture of 
the Society, given at the first of a series of winter soir&s Dy 
Dr Welsh, Professor of Church History at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and formeriy Minister of St David's Church, Glasgow. 
Welsh had visited Prussia in the summer of 1834, and he des- 
cribed the professional training of Prussian teachers and the 
respect in which they were held in their communities. There 
w ere, he said, over 30 training institutions in Prussia which gave 
a two- or a three-year course based on philosophy and which 
inspired teachers with a professional zeal. lie urged his fellow 
countrymen to recognise education as **a science separate and 
distinct from all ethers'*, and to set up similar training centres.^ 
The Continental pattern of teacher training had also attracted 
Welshes colleague in Edinburgh, Professor Pillans. Writing 
in The Edinburgh lietieu in 1834, he commented on the recent 
report by the famous French philosopher, Victor Cousin,^ on 

* Published GlasguA', p 44. 

* ICxtractsj of Welsh's address in R R Rusk, The Training oj Teachers in 
Scotland, KJucational Institute of Scotland, 1928, 65-68, and in Edinburgh 
Rtvietc, vol !ix, p 490. 

* Victor Cousin was a member of the Count.! of Public Instruction in 
France. In 1840 he became minister of public instruction under 'Hiiers. 
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the "State of Education in Prussia". He then went on to extol the 
merits of the French residential normal training schools. These 
gave a three-year course of theoretical and practical work, at 
the buccessful conclusion of w hich the student received the much 
valued brevet de capactte. He referred particularly to the 
inclusion within the course of agricultural work, which gave 
students inbight into the bert methods of farming, an asset for 
the future country schoolmaster. He wrote - ''skilful and 
effectual teaching will never be the ordinary, far less the uniform 
practice of schools, till all public teachers be required, pre\ iously 
to their appointment, to go through a regular course of profes- 
sional discipline, and obtain upon examination, a certificate of 
qualification**.^ The brief courses sponsored by the two English 
organisations, the National Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society (formerly the Royal Lancastorian IxistituHon). 
were ''superficial and perfunctory'*, confined to initiation into 
"a set of mechanical evolutions, with the precision and prompti- 
tude of military drilling**, and not to be compared with the 
didactic systems of Prussia and France. 

Pillans himself had lectured on the art of teaching and, in 
particular, during one Christmas vacation, had given a course 
of lectures to schoolmasters. He urged that "superior attain- 
ments*' were not enough in the schoolmaster. He should be 
able "to conceive even the embarrassments that entangle the 
beginner, to become identified with the feelings and faculties of 
children; ... to lead, by short and easy steps, through a path that 
to them is a rugged one, leading them, as it were, in arms over 
the worst of the road, and strewing it with flowers instead of 
planting it with thorns**. He proposed the endowment of 
"Lectureships on Didactics** in all the Scottish Universities. 
Bcbides their term-time duties the lecturers should, during their 
vacations, regularly inspect schools and diffuse the best methods 
of teaching.^ 

By its soirees and publications the Glasgow Society attracted 

^ "Seminaries for Teachers", James Pillans, Edinburgh Review, July 1834, 
vol 59. 

* ibid, pp 501-2. James Simpson, advocate, and friend of George 
Combe, (see Appendix C, I) also proposed university chairs of education. 
The Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object. Black, 1834, 
p 227. 
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wide interest and support. Within months of its foundation, 
it resolved to sponsor teacher training hased on a systematic 
study of principles as well as on practical experience. Initially, 
it proceeded on the ad\ ice of Cousin. **Choose the best conducted 
primary school . . . that which is in the hands of the master of 
greatest ability, and trustworthiness; annex to this school a 
class called Normal, in which the same master shall teach his 

art to a certain number of young men " After investigation, 

it selected as model schools the infant school associated with 
Stow and, for older children, St John's Parochial School, 
Annfield. The masters of the two schools were to be responsible 
for students in training. 

In fact Stow's ''simultaneous" system was enthusiastically 
adopted. Stow himself became energetic joint-secretary with 
Lewis, and, from 1835, the informative reports of the Society 
are unmistakably from his hand. He had already adapted his 
system to children between the ages of 6 and 10, and he expressed 
his belief in "its perfect applicability to our ordinary parochial 
and private schools".^ Indeed, many of the city parishes had 
already taken over the system and were defraying school expenses 
frorn fees and Church contributions. The Glasgow Educational 
Society was not connected directly with the Kirk. Members 
were to be "attached to the principles of a National Religious 
Establishment'*, however, and every student in training had to 
produce a certificate of moral character signed by a minister or 
clergyman. As was the custom for private as well as public 
institutions, it w as to open its training centre to inspection by the 
local presbytery. 

In 1835, students .^ere admitted to the two model schools. 
They were required to have a background of elementary educa- 
tion and had to promise to stay at least three months. Some 
were said to ha\ c studied at the University. Professional train- 
ing was by obser\ ation of model lessons and by criticism lessons, 
where students taught before their fellows. Instruction w^as 
also given in grammar and the roots of words, in scripture, 
geography and history.^ 

» 2nd Report of the Clasgm Educational Society* s Nortnal Semttiary, 1836, 
P 12. 

» tbid, pp 14-17. 
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The use of existing schools was a temporary measure. 
Alrcad) the Socictj was planning to buikl a combined normal 
and model school which would take 100 students and 1,000 
children. In Xo\ ember 1836, at a ci\ic ceremony representa- 
tive of all aspects of public life, the foundation stone was laid 
of the first normal school in Britain. (The term **normar' was 
adopted from France, and referred to the norm or pattern of 
teaching.) The building itself was truly ambitious; the site 
alone, one acre in Dundas Vale, cost over ^2,500 and when all 
was completed the total bill was well over ^17,000,^ It was 
dcbigne J for a normal department and for three model schools - 
an infant bchoul, a juv enile bchool and a female school of industry, 
v\herc, in addition to the elementary subjects, children should 
be taught sewing, darning, patching and knitting. There were 
in zll 16 classrooms, a students' hall and 5 playgroupds.- A 
Rector was engaged at a generous salary of ,^300 and, according 
to the terms of his appointment, he \iblted educational institu- 
tions in Germany and France. 

His death w ithin a few months of his return w as an unexpected 
setback. Stow himself temporarily filled the gap until a new 
Rector could be appointed, and even afterwards he continued 
to plaj an active part in the life and organisation of the college. 
He insisted that the student should start his training - now 
a six-month course in the infant department and then, after 
experience in other departments, should return there **to 
receive his highest polish**. Stow was convinced that only the 
most accomplished and cultivated teachers had the degree of 
tact and delicacy required for infants. It was not, as was 
commonly thought, a job for any sort of person, for young 
children resembled "exotic rather than forest trees, tender 
rather than hardy plants*' in their need of the most devoted 
care.^ The weekly criticism lesson was the core of the profes- 
sional training. "Novel and trying as it is,'* wrote Stow, "the 
student could never otherwise acquire the sjstem in a limited 

* J Kay-Shuttleuorth, Public Education as affected by the Minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Council from 1846 to 18S2, Longman, 1853, p 66. 

' Combe, who had \i«>itcU the institution, described the lay-out of the 
buiIJmgs, see Appendix C, I, pp 229-30. (Today, the former normal school 
is used by Glasgow education authority as a Teachers' Centre.) 

* Sth Report of the Clasgo^i, Educational Soittty*s Normal Seminary, 1839, 
p 26. 
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attendance of 6 or 8 months. This exercise rubs off many 
incrustations which, but for this, must have remained. . . ."^ 

Meanwhile the Society was struggHng beneath a burden of 
debt. After the initial surge of enthusiasm, subscriptions 
declined, and appeals had to be made for government help to 
clear the debt. In 1839, a grant of jTlfiOO was made on condi- 
tion that the Society agreed to go\ ernment inspection. In 1 840, 
a further ^^3,500 was given, partly in payment for the training 
of a large number of teachers for service in English Poor Law^ 
schools. It was perhaps in order to alleviate the financial 
position that in 1839 there was opened an additional school 
department charging high fees, a private seminary for the 
children of wealthier citizens, who were instructed in Latin as 
well as the elementary subjects. Normal school students paid 
an qntrance fee of three guineas. They were required to find 
lodgings with respectable families in the neighbourhood and, 
of course, to pay for their own maintenance. In 1839, the 
Wesleyan Conference began to send students from England 
tor training, allowing them maintenance grants of 12s a month. 
According to Stow *'some spent more and many less".- 

The trained teachers were greatly in demand. In Scotland 
they were appointed to the large sessional and subscription 
schools but, as Stow said, ''the largest proportion of our best 
educated and most accomplished teachers hav e gone to England, 
where larger salaries have been offered". Many were appointed 
to Poor Law schools. Indeed, James Kay (later Kay-Shuttle- 
vvorth), now one of the Poor Law Commissioners, was so im- 
pressed by his visit to the normal school in 1837, that he 
appointed five of its former students to his own school at 
Norwood.^ Subsequently, he appointed another former student, 
McLeod, to be master of the model school and master of method 
at his own training institution in Battersea, the first teacher- 
training college in England. As Secretary of the new Committee 
of Council in charge of education, he invited Stow to become the 

" «//// Report of the Clmumi, Ediuatioual Society s Normal Seminary, 1837, 
p 18. 

^ Letter to George Combe, 16 October 1847. National Librar>', MS 7288, 
' 5th Report of the Glas^otL Educational Society's Normal Seminary, 1839, 
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first of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, a 
compliment which Stow, however, felt unable to accept. 

THE APPE/\L FOR STATE AID 

It was to Kay's Department that the Glasgow Educational 
Society made a further appeal for funds in 1841. Before 
responding to the appeal, their lordbhips of the Privy Council 
directed one of the Scottish inspectors to report on the work of 
the normal school. He was specially instructed to investigate 
the nature and extent of the moral training of the students and 
to conbidcr *Svhat expedients are adopted to preserve them from 
the contaminating influence of a great city, to imbue them with 
a love of their art".^ The injunction reflected Kay's own con- 
cern for student welfare as seen in his careful oversight of the 
residential institution at Batterscii. 

The inspector described in detail the organisation and work of 
the seminary.- It was, he reported, co-educational, though 
women numbered only 14 compared with 41 men. Studtnts, 
however, were only permitted to live in recommended lodgings, 
so that **it is not probable that any cause of conduct unbecoming 
to their profession nan escape detection". Of the male students, 
the majority had been teachers in small adventure schools and, 
for the rest, 1 had been a carpenter, 1 a teacher of dancing, 1 
a portrait painter, 1 a baker, while 3 had been shopmen and 5 
had been university students. Though there was an entrance 
examination, many had meagre a" . nents. 

The students spent eight hour ay in the institution, about 
a third of the time being devoted to a varied, though somewhat 
elementary^ and unsystematic, course of study, and the rest to 
practical training. Distinctive features of the training were the 
model lessons given by the tutors, and the public criticism 
lessons where students taught before their fellows. Every week 
4 students In succession gave brief gallery lessons of a quarter 
of an hour, each commencing with physical exercises and 
concluding with the reading of a verse of a psalm which the 
children sang. Then they and their fellow-students, who had 
been busy recording their criticisms, proceeded to the hall, 

* Mtnuies of Committee of Council, 1841-2, p 6 et seq, 

* ibid, 1840-1, p 412 6/ 
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where "in the presence of the rector and secretary, and occasion- 
ally of the heads of the various departments of the school, they 
state their opinion of the manner in which the business of the 
gallery had been conducted. Mr Stow then delivers ... his 
views; the masters of the Model schools give the results of their 
observations, and the whole is wound up by the remarks of the 
rector.** So great were the terrors of the public criticism lesson 
that "the female students take no active share in this exercise; 
they sit attentive and interested auditors". 

Their lordships decided to give assistance to the normal 
schools of both Glasgow and Edinburgh, but they insisted on 
conditions which would bring them into, line with English 
institutions. In return for a capital sum of jC5,000 and an annual 
grant of ^500 towards maintenance, the Glasgow Normal 
Seminaiy was to be transferred free of debt to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland.^ A similar offer was made 
to the Church authorities in Edinburgh who had appealed for 
assistance for rebuilding their institution. The State had thus 
for the first time assumed a measure of financial responsibility 
for teacher training, but it had also imposed terms which would 
ensure efficient and uniform management and control. The 
finances of the Glasgow Educational Society had long been 
precarious, and the Government insisted on the Church connex- 
ion as a guarantee of survival. The Church of Scotland thus 
had new responsibilities thrust upon it. It was a situation never 
contemplated by Stow himself and, with the transfer, something 
of the spirit of catholicity disappeared. The religious strife of 
the future \\ as to have its repercussions in the world of teacher 
training. 

The year 1841 was the end of an era. Two Scottish training 
institutions were now recognised and assisted by the State. 
Both had germinated from missionary efforts, from Sabbath 
schools for the offspring of the godless proletariat. Both owed 
their initial success to inventive amateurs, men of intuitive 
understanding and imagination, v\ho brought a new humanity 
into teaching. In the 'thirties, philanthropic and religious zeal 
had transformed the schools into training institutions, the first 
normal schools in Britain. 

» ibid, 1841-2, pp50-l. 
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While the Edinburgh institution grew up in response to 
immediate needs, the development of the Glasgow training 
centre reflected much more the native philosophic approach: 
the recognition of the need of a science of education, a study 
which should strengthen and illumine practice in the schools, 
and enhance the professional status of the teachers. By observa- 
tion, by teaching small groups of children, and by "simultan- 
eous" gallery lessons the student learnt mastery of the whole 
inductive process. In their quest for a theory of education and 
in the scale of their operations, the promoters of the Glasgow 
institution were far ahead of the times. Circumstances, 
however, had compelled them to appeal for government aid. 
As a result the State had extended its commitments to teacher 
training. In the future as it paid the piper, so increasingly it 
was to call the tune. 



Chapter 3 
STATE CONTROL, 184M872 



THE BACKGROUND 

The transition of the entire training system to ecclesiastical 
authority came at a time of growing conflict within the Church. 
A powerful section of evangelicak ("High Flyers") led by 
Thomas Chalmers, now Professor of Theology in Edinburgh, 
strenuously objected to the practice of lay patronage in the 
presentation of ministers. The whole intellectual and moral 
vigour of Scotland was thrown into the controversy, which was 
resolved in 1843 by the dramatic exodus of 470 ministers from 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to found a new 
Free Church. In the gale of popular enthusiasm, they were 
joined by about a third of the laity, and many parish churches 
were bereft of congregations. 

The Disruption split the nation. Ministers who left the 
Establishment gave up their homes and livelihood. Teachers 
took similar risks, for 360 of them "outed" including 80 paro- 
chial schoolmasters. Free churcL ^en responded nobly and on 
such a scale that building funds soon covered not only churches 
and manses but also schools and colleges. Withm six years, a 
capital sum of over ^(^40,000 was raised for education, sufficient 
to build 500 schools. A further £3,500 a year was contributed 
for teachers' salaries.^ The same spirit of devotion which raised 
such large sums - collected often in coppers and shillings - 
also provided the Church with expert advice. In particular, 
John Gibson gave up his appointment as Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools belonging to the Established Church and 
became Superintendent of Free Church Schools. 

At the apex of the "Education Scheme" were two new normal 
schools. In Edinburgh the Rector, successor to John Wood, 

* Report of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1845, p 235. 

St 
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who had emigrated in 1840, the teachers and the great majority 
of students and children had "come out" of the Established 
Church College in 1843. In G^'^sgow, where there had been 
delay in transferring the new college free of debt to the Church 
of Scotland, Stow himself in May 1845 led a mass exodus from 
the institution which embodied so much of his life work. It 
was a dramatic occasion as the procession of staff, students and 
pupils, about SOO strong, moved soleninlj from the grand build- 
ing, with the janitor bringing up the rear after -ie had locked 
the doors for the last time.^ For Stow, the Disruption was a 
poignant episode, but it proved to be the beginning of a new 
chapter with the harnessing of Free Church energies to new 
training institutions. 

Within a few months of the Glasgow exodus, the whole body 
of staff, students and children, housed in the meantime in tents 
and wooden huts, assembled in imposing new premises, 
finished off with a clock tower.- In Edinburgh, there was some 
difficulty in acquiring a suitable site, but eventually Moray 
House in the Canongate, famous as the lodging of the Earl of 
Moray, w as purchased, and new buildings, erected in the garden, 
were ready for the students in 1848.^ By 1848, the Education 
Committee of the Free Church announced with pride that both 
institutions, built at a cost of £1 8,500, of which ^6,000 had been 
contributed by the State, w ere free of debt.** In response to an 
appeal, donors also furnished books for the libraries and speci- 
mens for themuseums, whileabursary fund yielded ^250 a year. 

In the meantime, the Established Church colleges had been 
hard hit by the secession. In Glasgow, the inherited building 
was on a magnificent scale, but no Rector was appointed for 
four years and visitors* references to the slovenliness of the 
students and to the shockingly dirty classrooms bear witness 
to the low morale of the institution.® In Edinburgh, where a 

' W Eraser, Memoir of the Life of David Siow, Nisbet, 1868, pp 177-9. 

* Report of the Proceedings of the General Assetubty of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1846, p 181 ^ 

* Report of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Sntland, 1847, p 150. 

* Report of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1849, p 251. ^ 

* Visitors* Book, Glasgow Church of Scotland Normal Committee, com- 
ments in Octobcr*Novunber 1849. 
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new structure was urgently required, the Church was com- 
pelled to make such modest provision that ona £ for £ basis it 
was able to claim only £4,000 of the promised government 
grant of £5,000.^ This later proved a false economy, for the 
newly acquired premises in Johnston Terrace, on sloping ground 
near the castle, were both depressing and inconvenient and 
within ten years became quite inadequate for their purpose. 

The effect of the Disruption had been to double the number 
of training institutions. Each institution was on a similar 
pattern, a normal school attached to a large model school with 
accommodation for up to 1,000 children. Since students 
stayed for varying lengths of time, their numbers fluctuated 
from month to month. Many of them were the nominees of 
clergymen who had prepared them for admission. All, of 
course, had to present a certificate from a minister ^^f religion 
testifying to moral character. Almost half the students in the 
Glasgow Free Church College, as many as 60 or 70 a year, were 
sent by the Wesleyan Conference and there was a sudden drop 
in numbers when the Wesleyan College in London was opened 
in 1851.- Both Churches took in Gaelic-speaking students, 
but whereas the Free Church training colleges placed them in 
lodgings in the vicinity, the Church of Scotland Seminary in 
Edinburgh boarded them with other male students who paid 
8s a week. Altogether about 25 Highlanders, aged between 19 
and 30, were selected for residential training on the basis of 
an entrance examination. The committee made sure, however, 
that unsuccessful candidates were not thrown on their charity, 
for they stipulated that all candidates "must, previous to the 
examination, consign with the Secretary a sufficient sum of 
money to defray their travelling expenses back to their homes".^ 

The timetable of the boarding establishment shows the 
intensive programme of the student day beginning at 6 am and 
ending at 10.30 pm.** "Each hour in the day,'* wrote an in- 

* /?r/)or/ of tht Committee of the General Assembly for increasing the means of 
Fducation m Scotland partictdarly in the Highlands and Islands, 1844 
Appendix, p 41. 

* ^h'nuies of the Committee of the Glasgow Free Church Normal Seminary, 
3 November 18^1, 

* ^^^P^''/ of ^''^ Committee of the General Assembly for increasing the means 
of Idncation in Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 1845. o 43 

* See Appendix E , p 238. 
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spcctor, "has its allotted occupation, fixed by rules which are 
unvarying and . . . invariably observed."^ Since most of the 
students had poor background (some even found it difficult to 
follow instruction in English), they required to learn **not 
merely hotv to teach but tvhat to teach" and, in order to make 
good the deficiencies of their previous education, their course 
included reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, syntax, 
English composition, geography and religious knowledge.^ 
Five hours a day were spent in professional training: two and a 
half hourb in actual teaching and the rest of the time in obscrva- 
tion and recording. There was also regular instruction in 
Latin, at a rudimentary level for beginners and at a more 
advanced stage for others, and a weekly lecture in pedagogy. 

Both Churches were keen to preserve Latin in the curriculum 
so that somr. at least of the schoolmasters could carry on the 
intellectual tradition of the parish schools. Ideally they would 
have liked the nonnal schools to confine themselves to the art 
of instruction, and they were hopeful that in the future large 
numbers of university students would be attracted to a course of 
professional training. In the meantime, they compromised by 
including subject matter in the curriculum. Stow himself, 
however, was most reluctant to accept a combined course and 
expresbcd a preference for separate academies for the instruction 
of poorly- prepared trainees.^ 

Schools conducted by teachers from the Established Church 
and Free Church normal schools reflected the different methods 
of training. Under the one system, intellectual culture was the 
master's chief concern; under the other, moral training and 
discipline. As one of the inspectors wrote, "While the pupils 
of those schools conducted on the Intellectual System possess 
a large measure of information, and have their intellectual 
faculties more fully developed and strengthened, the pupils of 
schools conducted on the Training System greatly excel them 
in habits of cleanliness, of strict order, cheerful obedience, 
earnest attention and steady application".^ The best teachers 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1846, vol II, p SOS. 

* Report of the Committee of the General Assembly for increating the means 
of Education tn Scotland particularly in the Highlar and Islands, 1847, p 13. 

» \V Fraser, Memoir of the Life of David Stoto. p 193. 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1848-50, vol II, p oil. 
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were able to combine both methods, but the majority lacked 
both the experience and the capacity to examine them on iheir 
merits. Devotees of one particular system, they were either so 
fascinated by the interrogatory procedure, by the minute 
analysis of words and meaning, that they neglected everything 
else, or they were so absorbed by the external arrangements of 
the schoolroom that they allowed themselves to be deceived hy 
the shov/iness of the simultaneous response.^ 

By the mid-'fortics, the State had subsidised the establishment 
of 13 training institutions in Britain 9 in England, and 4 in 
Scotland. There were wide diversities of standards and practice, 
and even in the Scottish seminaries there were contrasts and 
anomalies. Though all four seminaries were co-educational, 
women students were very much on the fringe and were 
ineligible for church,bursaries. Only the Church of Scotland 
seminary in Edinburgh included a ''domestic establishment" 
for some of the male students. The other institutions were 
non-residential on the pattern of the universities. There were 
no fixed criteria for entry, which depended more on personal 
recommendation and ability to pay than on formal qualification. 
Each institution awarded its own diploma, but placed no 
embargo on students coming and going when they pleased. 
The result was a heterogeneous assortment of students who got 
a sniattering of elementary instruction and an initiation into a 
particular method of teaching. 

THE MINUTES OF 1846 

The Minutes of Council of 1846 inaugurated a new system of 
teacher training.^ Within the schools, promising recruits were 
to be selected at the age of 13 for a five-year apprenticeship, 
serving as teachers by day and devoting themselves to further 
instruction and private study outside school hours. Tested by 
annual examinations conducted by Her Majesty's Inspectors, 
the most able of tliem at the conclusion of their apprenticeship 
were to be awarded Queen's Scholarships tenable at normal 
schools. The scheme was designed to achieve a dual purpose: 

* tbid, p 612 (fr seq. 

» Minutes, 25 August and 21 December 184b. Pupil teachers were not 
to exceed 1 for every 25 scholars. 
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to replace in the bchouls child monitors by teenage assistants 
an J to provide normal schools with better-qualified candidates. 
At the conclusion of each year of the normal schjol course, 
which could extend up to three years, students w^re to take a 
common examination in general and professional subjects. 
Leav ing Certificates, awarded on the results of ^he examinations, 
would carry with them augmentation of talary from state 
funds. 

The new system was widely condemned as an English imposi- 
tion, a measure of assimilation which had no relevance to 
Scotland. Though the actuality had often fallen short of the 
ideal, the countr) had always prided itself on having teachers of 
scholarship. The pupil teacher bjstem was identified with the 
English elementary school, a conception which was wholly 
alien, for it limited the jange of , education «ind ^created an 
unbridgeable gulf between the schools and the universities. 
Certainly in introducing the system, Kay-Shuttleworth had in 
mind English conditions and, in particular, the need tu improve 
the standards and prosjjects of the elementary schoolmaster.^ 
By early selection and training, he hoped to rear "a body of 
skilful and highly instructed masters*'. Stipends of £10 at the 
age of 13 rising by annual increments to £20 would c ^vcr living 
expenses of the pupil teacher, while competitive Queen's 
Scholarships at the conclusion of the apprenticeship would 
single out the elite for further training. Teachers* certificates, 
based on courses of uniform length and content, would improve 
standards of normal schools and would give incentive to ambi- 
tious recruits. 

Despite the outcry in Scotland, the pupil-teacher system was 
an obvious improvement on the monitorial method of instruc- 
tion, for it guaranteed a minimum knowledge as well as a degree 
of practical skill. It was therefore suited to the large urban 
schools, of which the Church of Scotland alone had between 
200 and 300. As for the quality of nor mal school entrants, the 
Scottish ideal - the university student, was rare indeed. From 
the evidence of those best qualified to judge, the inspectors, it 

* J Ka> -Shuttle-worth, Ptibltc Education as affeited by the Mittutes of the 
Commtttee oj Prny Couttai, p 60. (Kay-Shuttlcworth had imported the 
system from Holland.) 
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seems* clear that the a\eragc entrant had limited attainments. 
"It docs not include," John Gibson had written, **anything of 
which a boy of 13 or 14 years of age, in the highest class of a 
well taught primary school, should be ignorant."* As nominees 
of clergymen, students were apparenilj selected for their moial 
and religious qualities rather than for their intellectual calibre. 
Tew had any knowledge of the **highcr branches", and Stow 
himself had found it necessary to extend instruction to those 
elementary subjects which the students would have to teach. 
Even so, many left as they had entered "with very shallow 
attainments indeed", and the term, '^normal tcachcn*" was 
accompanied by the inevitable sneer.- 

Free Churchmen responded quickly to the government in- 
junctions. During the first flush of enthusiasm they had built 
schools and seminaries. Now the otrain of supporting these 
institutions was such that they were eager to avail thcmsel\ ;s of 
state aid. They therefore lost no time in adapting their normal 
seminaries to train large numbers of students, and they encour- 
aged older teachers to study externally for the government 
certificate, which automatically brought state support to their 
schools.^ Stow apparently was a lone dissentient to the generally 
accepted policy of combining general and professional education 
in normal school. Free Churchmen in general, though they 
considered uni\crsity education the ideal, recognised that it was 
unattainable in the circumstances.* They therefore whole- 
heartedly welcomed the new state scheme, which in fact offered 
prospect of '^omplctc support for their seminaries and of free 
maintenance, by means of Queen's Scholarships, to numbers of 
their students. They lengthened the coum^ of training to a 
year and appointed new members of staff to teach drawing, 
mathematics, classics and chemistry,^ 

' Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1840-1, p 4. 

* Retrospective account from Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, 1S70-1. p411. 

» Report of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1846, p 182. 

* Report of the Proceedingt of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, \Ul,x^ no, ^ 

* Stow asked for the appointment of a sub-committee to investigate the 
effect of adding "direct teaching in Mathematics and Classics upon our 
students during their hmitcd course of t\\eKe montlis* training". 4 March 
1 850. Mimttes of the Committee vf the Glasgotc Free Church Normal Sen:tnary\ 
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Members of the Established Church were much more 
critical of the new financial terms. Grants based on examina- 
tion results seemed a precarious substitute for the £lfiOO annual 
grant they had received under the previous arrangements. They 
objected to a fixed length of course which would prevent them 
from filling vacancies as they occurred In their schools. They 
also took strong exception to the pupil-teacher system, for, while 
they admitted that standards had fallen during the crisis years 
following the Disruption, they looked forward to fulfilling the 
high ideals associated with the past.^ Kay-Shuttleworth, 
however, reminded them of the grave defects of organisation, 
discipline and curriculum of their colleges, which indeed had 
lost them half their annual grant in recent years.^ Finally, by 
a compromise arrangement, the Privy Council agreed to pay 
half the original grant to the two seminaries on condition that 
the Church contributed a matching sum.^ In order to cover 
major expenses, the authorities were left with no alternative 
but to remodel the course of training and to appoint additional 
staff. 

The Minutes of 1846 revolutionised teacher training. 
Students were now taught by special instructors instead of 
relying on the teachers of the model school. In response to the 
emphasis placed on subject matter in the certificate examinations, 
the whole pattern of training changed. The minimum course 
was fixed at one year, and of a working week of 30 to 40 hours 
only 5 or, at the most, 10 hours were now devoted to practical 
teaching. The Free Church authorities reaped the reward of 
their prompt reorganisation. By 1852, they were receiving an 
annual grant of £2,000, four times the sum earned by the col- 
leges of the Established Church.^ Very soon even the Church 
of Scotland admitted that its institutions were better off under 
the new regime and discouraged students from coming for 
brief periods.^ Examiners noted how efficiently the Scottish 

» Report of the Comvnttee of the General AssetMy for increasing the means of 
Education in Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 1848, p 24 

* ibid, p 88 et seq. 

> Report of the Committee of the General Assembly for increasing the means of 
Education in Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 1855, p 14. 

* Report of the Committee of Cowicilon Education, 1852-3, p 1112. 

« Report of the Committee of the General Assembly for increasing the means of 
Education in Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 1855, p 37. 
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candidates had been taught. Their parsing was particularly 
sound. In other respects, hower, the scripts were heavy-going. 
"The papers are often very good in point of knowledge, but 
dreadfully hard and dry," wrote Frederick Temple.^ 

At the school level, the new system brought incentives to 
both teachers and school managers. The teachers gained 
financially (they were paid £5 for one pupil teacher, £9 for two, 
£12 for three and £3 for every additional apprentice over three), 
and the managers gained by the fact that their schools could get 
teaching assistants free of charge. Though the standards 
demanded by the yearly examination of pupil teachers were 
much lower than the best schools might hope to achieve, they 
served as a stimulus to many other schools.^ Moreover, in the 
long run, schools benefited from the requirement that only 
certificated teachers, or those whom HMIs judged competent 
to instruct apprentices, should participate in the scheme, and 
from the insistence on reasonable standards of furniture, ap- 
paratus and books. 

Pupil teachers were in the words of Matthew Arnold the 
"drudges" of the profession. Occasionally in the parish schools 
they attended advanced classes in Latin or mathematics, but in 
general they were engaged in teaching the whole of the school 
day. The teachers in charge were required to give them one 
and a half hours of private instruction, but in fact the practice 
varied. Some teachers took great personal interest in the pro- 
gress of their apprentices, others devoted much less than the 
required time to them, and even that within school hours. The 
Scottish Educational Journal, which was launched in the 1850s, 
made a special feature of catering for pupil teachers. Exercises 
were specially prescribed, and the best answers were selected 
for publication. 

The annual examinations conducted by Her Majesty's 

* Quoted from the Kay-Shuttleworth papers, Nancy Ball, Her Majesty s 
Inspectorate 1839-1S49, Educational Monographs, University of Birmingham 
Institute of Education, 1963, p 181. 

* Candidates at the age of 13 had to take an examination in elementary 
subjects, and to teach a class in front of an Inspector of Schools. At the end 
of the tUth >ear, pupil teachers \vere examined in syntax, etymology, prosody, 
composition and religious knowledge. Boys had also to show proficiency in 
the rudiments uf algebra or the practice of surveying and in geography, girls 
in sewing, knitting and historical geography. All had to teach a gallery 
lesson in front of the inspector. 
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Inspectors were a spur to individual effort.* In general, pupil 
teachers in parish and burgh schools achieved the highest 
standards in the compulsory subjects and had, in addition, some 
knowledge of mathematics and classics. Those best trained in 
practical teaching came from the large urban schools, such as 
the sessional school in Dundee w here, according to the inspector, 
**one master with the aid only of pupil teachers keeps 600 child- 
ren above the average state of progress, and in better than 
average condition as to discipline**.^ Pupil teachers were 
selected on moral as well as intellectual grounds. Indeed only 
apprentitcs from respectable homes were engaged in the first 
place,^ and illegitimate children were excluded from employ- 
ment in their own parishes where all the circumstances of their 
birth were known. The indenture of apprenticeship laid great 
emphasis on moral qualities, the pupil teacher was required to 
**conduct himself with honesty, sobriety and temperance and 
not be guilty of anj profane or lewd conversation or conduct, or 
of gambling or any other immorality**. He was also required to 
attend church every Sunday. 

Inspectors welcomed the improvement in organisation and 
industry of those schools w hich had pupil teachers. The greatest 
single revolution in the school, due directly to the employment 
of apprentices, was the disappearance over the years of the 
monster galleries which were replaced by classrooms.^ The 
simultaneous method with ellipses and "picturing out" had 
often sacrificed thoroughness to display and had not catered for 
the wide diversity of age. Now, as girl apprentices were re- 
cruited into what had previously been regarded as a male 
profession, it was recognised that they had special aptitude with 
younger children. Indeed, because they were so good with 
infants, masters frequently neglected to give them a range of 

^ The HMIs \sere keen that pupil teachers should profit by their mistakes. 
One of them described how, when he visited the schools, he took the pupil 
teachers* written^ papers with him "marked in red ink where erroneous**. 
He attributed their improvement to the personal contact. Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education^ 1861-2, p 199. 

• Report of the Committee of Council on Education ^ 1850-1, p 846. 
There was some question whether publicans* children could become 

pupil teachers. Official Paper No 25, March 1857, hcotch Education 
Department. 

* Even m the 1930s a IIMI referred to **the obsolete galleries in Highland 
schools". Education in Scotland, 1933-4, p A97. 
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experience witli other classes. > With their constant duties and 
regular examinations the apprentices had little opportunity of 
extending their horizons. They mastered the technicalities of 
teaching; they could purvey information and drill their classes 
by questioning, but they could not probe the child mind. To 
them a response was right or wrong. 

At the age of 18, those pupil teachers who wished to remain in 
the profession competed for Queen's Scholarships which, valued 
at up to P5 a year (women's awards were only two-thirds the 
value of the men's), covered maintenance at college. The 
scholarships were restricted to 25 per cent of normal school 
entrants and went to those apprentices "who appeared most 
proficient in their studies and skilful in the art of teaching, and 
concerning whose character and zeal for the office of Teacher 
the Inspector is able to give the most favourable report". For 
the highest award, male candidates had to offer one of the 
advanced subjects: Euclid, algebra, mensuration or mechanics. 
Females, who we re exempted from answering questions on vulgar 
fractions and decimals in the arithmetic paper, qualified for the 
niaximumaward by offering book-keepingordomesticeconomy.^ 
Apart from Queen's Scholars, some of the men were assisted with 
Church bursaries, but many others were deterred by poverty from 
going to normal school. They either took other jobs or they 
remained in the schools as assistants (ex-pupil teachers) and 
tried to prepare themselves for the certificate examination. 

It is significant that the new regulations gave recognition to 
women students.^ They could compete for Queen's Scholar- 
ships, but the majority came as private students. Unlike the 
men, who were usually the sons of labourers and required either 
a scholarship or bursar>', many of the women were the daughters 
of shopkeepers and clerks who could afford to maintain them 
during their course.* Indeed, the women students, who were 
very much in a minority at first, seem to have had altogether 
more poise and polish than the men. Hitherto, publicly 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1861-2, p 226. 

* Pupil Teachers* Broadsheet , issued under the Minutes, 1846-7. 
' Relatively few women were employed in teaehing in Seotland. 

Report of the Committee of Council on Education ^ 1852-3, tables of statistics; 
In inspected schools m Seotland 100 women and 531 men 
In inspected schools in Britain 2,062 women and 3,879 men 

* Report of the Argyll Commissioners, vol I, 1865, Appendix, p 126. 
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supported slHooL had been a male preserve, and women had 
been compelled to confine themselves to inferior dame schools. 
Now, teaching offered women altogether more attractive pros- 
pects, the opportunity of self-support in a respectable and 
rewarding occupation. 

By liberal extension of grants in the 1850s, teacher-training 
institutions were able to attract a wider range of students and 
to establish a regular two-year course. More Queen's Scholar- 
ships, now no longer rcbtricted to pupil teachers, became a\ ail- 
able and could be extended for a s. :ond year.^ The four 
Presbyterian seminaries were flourishing.- By 1857, student 
numbers had risen to o\ er 500, of whom one-third were women. 
By the end of the decade, the Glasgow Free Church College 
was recording annual surpluses of £M)0 to £500 and was rent- 
ing additional accommodation.^ In 1855, a small fifth college 
had been founded b> the Episcopal Church in Minto House, 
Edmburgh, to cater for the needs of the Scottish Episcopal 
schools.* Exclusi\ elj male, the college was run on the English 
residential pattern, and was staffed by tutors from St Mark's 
College, Chelsea. Minto House, however, had great difficulty 
in filling its twenty-six places and had to draw on English 
students. 

Already the Privy Council had taken measures to improve the 
standard and extend the range of w ork. From 1853, it paid £100 
a year (o\er and abo\e the £150 salary required of the authori- 
ties) to normal school lecturers who tould pass an examination 
in one of several subjects, history, geography, physical science 
and applied matliematics.^ Within two years, five of the Free 
Church lecturers had qualified for the new grant. Some 
members of the Free Church expressed apprehension lest the 

* Minutes, July 1851 and August 1853. The value of the awards was 
increased to cover books and travel. 

» The Church of Scotland in 1858 established special preparatory classes 
for the scholarship c.\ animation. Report of the Committee of the General 
Assembly for iturcustttg tht tntam of Liiutation in Scotland particularly in the 
Highlands and Islands, 1858. p 12. 

» Minutes of the Committee of the Glasgow Free Church Normal Seminary, 
March 1857. 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1859-60, p 469. There 
were 95 Episcopal schools in Scotland under inspection. 

* Minutes, 20 August 1853. Report of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion 1853-4, vol I, p 24. 
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term ''lecturer'* implied that the practical training of the student 
might be neglected. They were reassured by the Rector of the 
Edinburgh Normal School who wrote, **lecturers lecture and 
also show students how to impart knowledge . . . how to simplify 
vyhat is difficult and to cast a charm round what seems repul- 
sive*\i (The Privy Council examination in fact tested not only 
knowledge of subject matter, but also "skill in adapting it to 
elementary instruction".) Including their augmentation, 
several of the lecturers were paid £300 a year, and the Rectors 
received princely salaries of ^500. 

New subjects such as music and drawing had already come 
into the curriculum. Drill was first introduced in the Glasgow 
Free Church College in 1858,2 ^^^^^^ students were charged 
an extra 2s a year to cover the cost of hiring a visiting instructor. 
Geometry, mechanics, higher mathematics, physical science 
and classics were all studied by men. As an optional subject, 
Latin was none too popular with many of the lads who came up 
with little or no knowledge of the subject, and, in one seminary at 
least, numbers of students refused to take it seriously.^ 

The Free Church authorities were keen to encourage the 
teaching of science and in 1857 they appointed the Rev John 
Kerr to teach mathematics and natural science in their Glasgow 
college. Kerr was a former student of Professor W Thomson, 
later Lord Kelvin, who described him in 1892 as "one of the 
most distinguished scientific investigators in the whole world".* 
Indeed, he was a born research worker and, like his mentor, 
who had constructed his physical laboratory in the professorial 
wine cellar, he organised his own laboratory in the college 
cellar. Here, despite a heavy timetable, he pursued his researches 
throughout his forty years at the college.® 

» Report of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1857, p 258. 

* A teacher of gymnastics and calisthenics was appointed 3 May 1858 
Minutes of the Committee of the Glasgow Free Church Normal Seminary. 

» ibid, 3 August 1857. The lecturer, who had apparently taught English 
elhciently, was reprimanded for the indiscipline of his Latin classes. 
^^^^^ottJsh Universities Commission, Minutes of Evidence, 1892 (published 
1900X cd 276 p 307. (See Appendix C, II, pp 231^3, for Kerr's caree^^^^ 

* His teaching was clearly enhghtened. In arithmetic, for example, 
students were trained to "discard mere dogmatic rules, substituting m their 
stead those easy principles by which almost all questions in arithmetic may 
be solved . Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1858«.9, p 408 
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Studcntb attended normal school for 5i days a week and were 
expected to study on their o\\ n in the evenings. The timetable 
varied slightly from college to college, but the array of subjects 
to be covered was formidable. The course of study for men 
students included: religious knowledge, church history, 
grammar, reading, penmanship, geography, history, music, 
logarithmic arithmetic, mathematics, arithmetic, algebra, 
science, English literature, Latin, Gaelic, school management 
and practical teaching. Dickens poked fun at the brimmingly 
confident "Mr M'Choakumchild", the prototype of the numer- 
ous Scottish teachers who came to teach in England. He wrote, 
"He and some one hundred and fort\ other schoolmasters, had 
been lately turned at the same time, in the same factory, on the 
same principles, like so many pianoforte legs. He had been put 
.1.* ugh an immense variety of paces, and had answered 
V olumes of head-breaking questions. Orthography, etymology, 
synta.\, and prosody, biography, astronomy, geography and 
general cosmography, the sciences of compound proportion, 
algebra, land surveying and levelling, \ocal music, and drawing 
from models, were all at the ends of his ten chilled fingers. . . . 
He . „ had taken the bloom off the higher branches of mathema- 
tics and physical science, French, German, Latin and Greek. 
He knew all about all the historL^ of all the people, and all the 

names of all the rivers and mountains Ahj rather overdone, 

M'Choakumchild. If he had only learnt a little less, how 
infinitely better he might have taught much morel"^ 

COMMENTARIES ON THE NEW SYSTEM 

There were many regrets that the new type of teachers 
lacked the depth of knowledge of their predecessors, but there 
was universal agreement that they could teach better. Certainly 
they were capable of organising the large numbers of children 
in the sessional and subscription schools to which they were 
usually appointed. Her Majesty's Inspectors were full of praise 
for the work of the normal schooL. As one of them said, "They 

* Charles Dickcns» Hard Times, book I, chapter 2. In fact Hard Times was 
pvhlii.hcd in 1854, barely in time t^ have judged the effect of the new 
reKi.»lations. 
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(the students) are taught daily by the most skilful and exper- 
ienced masters and lecturers. They see in them the best models 
for imitation . . . there are no teachers to be compared with those 
who have been at normal schools."^ Probably the fairest assess- 
ment, however, came from the inspector who said, "The former 
(parish schoolmasters) knew much more and had more general 
culture, but could not teach so well, the latter (trained teachers) 
know much less but can teach better what they do know".^ 
Already in the early 1850s there were those who looked forward 
to combining university study with the normal school training. 
Indeed the colleges themselves recorded the numbers of their 
students who had proceeded to university (no fewer than 30 
from the Free Church institutions alone between 1854-8)^ with 
the intention of entering the Church, or securing promotion to 
burgh schools or academies. 

Could the numbers of teachers required at the time have been 
produced by any other means than normal school training? One 
of the most severe critics of the training system was Simon S 
Laurie, the newly appointed Secretary of the Church of Scotland 
Education Committee. It was probably Laurie, writing under 
the initials, "S S", in the Scottish Educational Journal, who 
suggested that would-be teachers should attend burgh schools 
rather than normal seminaries.^ By mixing with children of 
the middle class they would "acquire the manners and habits of 
gentlemen. . "Why,'' he asked, "set down Normal schools 
in low localities and assemble together an innumerable {sic) 
number of ill-trained unmannerly children and educate our 
future teachers on the same forms with these children?" 
Teachers should have the best education the country could give, 
and in the best society possible, "for society educates the man 
as much, nay more, than systems of technology". Laurie was 
in fact suggesting a system of secondary education for intending 
teachers. However, secondary education as such was confined 
to the few larger centres; elsewhere, burgh schools combined 
elementary and secondary education. It was lack of a graded 

* Report of the Argyll Commisston, vol II, 1867, p cxlv. 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1865-6, p 304, 

» Report of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1858, p 253. 

* Scottish Educational Journal, April 1856, p 62 et seq, 
E 
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i>jbtcin of bthuulb which tuniptlkJ the normal Schools to ini>truct 
students as well as to train thein for teaching. 

In hib official capacitj, Laurie had rcccntl} become acquainted 
with the Establibhed Church beminaries. His own experience 
of teaching, howe\er, was confined to that of a private tutor, 
and he had the disdain of a joung man of culture for the low 
aimb and puritanical atmosphere of training inbtitutions. Like 
his scholarly contemporary, Derwent Coleridge, Principal of 
St Mark's College, Chelsea, he was repelled by the ^'lurking 
meanncbs'*^ of the normal schools, by the notion that young 
men should be conditioned to working with the lowest of the 
low. Practibing schools were certainl) attended b} bome of the 
poorest chiklren and there are references in time of hardbhip to 
bread being distributed to the pupils." IVLiny of the students, 
howe\er, would find thembches teaching in bimilar circum- 
stances and it was questionable whether, if they had been 
educated as gentlemen, thej would ha\e taken willingly to 
teaching barefooted urchins. 

Later, Laurie expressed regret that preparation for teaching 
had been se\ered from the universities and confined, as he put 
it, to the *'hot-house system*' of normal seminaries. Such 
arrangements might be suited to England, where the univer- 
siticb were separated from the poorer classes of the population, 
but not to Scotland with its opportunities for university study 
where at bmall cost men **may enjoy the highest education 
which the countr>' affords". Normal school training might be 
necessary for women, but men should be prepared in the uni- 
verbiticb by extension of uni\erbity burbaries and by the endow- 
ment of Chairs of the Principles and Practice of Teaching.^ As 
ofiicial asitor under the terms of the Dick Bequest,^ Laurie was 

* The phrase is from R W Rich, Training of Ti others m KngUmd and Wales 
during the Nineteenth Century, Cambridge Uni\crsii:y Press, p 88. 

* Minutes of the Committee of the Glasgoxi, Free Church Normal Seminary^ 
10 February 1853. 

» Ihe Museum, July 1862, p 199 et seq, 

* Lnder the terms of the Dick Uequest (an early nineteentl. century 
cndo\Nmcnt) parish schoolmasters m Abcrdetn, Moray and BanfT Nsere 
reuardtd for hiph quahfications and for teaching Classics. *'The Dick 
Bequest. The Lffcct of a Fanious Nmctccnth-ctntury I'ndo;\ment on the 
Parish Schools of North East Scotland", Marjorie Cruickshank, Hntory of 
Lducation Quarterly , vol V, no 3, University of Pittsburg Press, September 
1965. 
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familial' with the achievements of the parish schoolmasters of 
the North-East. As university products, they had, he said, "a 
superiority and dignity of character which belongs to men of 
considerable cultivation". Their own exertions had given 
them moral qualities which he felt to be lacking in youths, 
who at the age of 13 had exercised prematuie authority, who 
as proteges of the Government had had their training paid for, 
and who only too often were confirmed in self-esteem by the 
superficial studies of the normal school. Nevertheless, Laurie 
commented on the wastefulness of effort of some of the North- 
Eastern schoolmasters, and he encouraged them to spend short 
periods of observation in the training institutions.^ 



LIFE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Normal students were given experience in the different 
divisions of the practising school. By observation, by teaching 
and by criticism lessons, they became familiar with the work of 
each section. Instructing separate classes in a large model 
school, however, was not the best preparation for those country 
students who would be expected to organise small all-age 
schools. The Free Church Training College in Glasgow 
therefore experimented with a new model department, a "village 
school", resembling as nearly as possible the small parish 
unit.^ 

The Rectors themselves controlled and spent much of their 
time in the practising schools. As masters of method, their 
lectures on the principles of teaching, the art of school-keeping 
as it was sometimes called, were directly related to the classroom. 
While Principals of English training colleges were often dis- 
tinguished clerg>'men, graduates of the ancient universities and 
somewhat remote from the day-to-day work of the schools, 
Scottish Rectors were able teachers, appointed direct from 
schools or promoted within their own institutions. Some of 
them were extremely youthful. Thomas Morrison, for example, 

* Report of the Colebrooke Commission (on Endowed Schools and Hosoitals). 
vol IL 1874, p 217. 

* Report of the Committee of Council, 1851-2, p 1073. (Similarly, students 
from Kay-Shuttle\\orth*s country residential training college found them- 
selves unsuited to woik in urban schools.) 
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was onl) 25 when he was appuintcd to the Glasgow Free Church 
College in 1852, and Maurice Paterson only 28 when he was 
appointed to Moray House in 1864. All were \ersatile teachers 
and instructed students in a range of subjects. Many of them 
wrote their own textbooks, there was, for example, Morrison's 
Manual of School Management^ Sinie's Manual of Religious 
Knoxdedge and Currie's Principles and Practice of Early Infant 
School Education, 

Members of the college committees maintained closu over- 
sight o\Lr their institutions. Often they judged candidates for 
statrNaeaneies by trial leetures deli\ered in their presence to the 
students. They made it their business to visit the various 
college departments and listen t the tutors' classes. (Stow 
himself, of course, attended the students' criticism lessons to 
within a few years of his death.) In his early jearb as Secretary 
of the Church of Scotland Education Committee, Laurie felt 
his reforming zeal frustrated, and he confessed to a desire to be 
rid of the "close ecclesiastical connexion" which he found so 
stifling and restrictive.^ 

Ladies* committees, composed of w i\ es or rclatiNes of officials, 
were charged with a special oversight of the boarding houses 
which were established for women students. There >vas now 
general consensus that the Infant school was the province of the 
mistress, and women were encouraged to train in increasing 
numbers. Their course was less arduous than that of the men, 
and instead of the various branches of higher mathematics and 
physical science they were required to show proficiency In 
domestic economy and industrial skill. They were taught 
separately from the men students. In fact, in the Church of 
Scotland colleges, the courses were so organised that there were 
"two distinct institutions under one roof'.- The Free Church 
allowed joint classes In music, an arrangement which apparently 
had an adverse effect on the results in that subject.^ 

Already in 1849 the Edinburgh Church of Scotland College 
had established a boarding house for women students from the 

* Letter to George Combe, 1 July 1858» National Library of Scotknd 
MS 7372, f 132. 

* Report of the Committee of the General Assctnbly for iticreastng the means 
of Education in Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands^ 1857, p 11. 

» Report of the Cotmvittee of Council on Education^ 1860-1, p 405- 
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country. It was Laurie's idea that a larger "Industrial Boarding 
House" should be fitted up so that women students could 
quality for the Privy Council examination in household economy 
and teach in the new industrial schools. There was a great 
demand that girls should be instructed at school in house- 
craft: sewing, knitting and domestic economy, a knowledge of 
which would enable them to make their homes pleasant and 
attractive and to keep their husbands away from "the wretched 
excitement of the village change-house".^ Students (referred 
to in the Committee Reports as **inmates") in the Industrial 
Boarding House paid 8s a week for their board and lodging 
including a seat in church with the Matron. They were to be 
neat and modest in their dress since, in the words of the regula- 
tions, "all extravagance and finery are inconsistent with the 
objects of the Institution".- Their fare was plain and solid to 
sustain diem for their hard physical work as well as their daily 
two-mile walk to and from the normal school and their six-hour 
day there. It was a rigorous life for young women, who rose at 
6 am to begin their domestic drudgery of cleaning and w^ashing. 
Even the inspector commented on the excessive length of their 
family worship. Under such a strict regime it was hardly 
surprising that, despite the superior accommodation of the 
boarding house, the students "seem to prefer lodgings where 
they have more liberty to go out as they please'*.^ 

Other seminaries established boarding houses for those 
women students who came from a distance. On principle, 
however, the Church authorities were opposed to male residence, 
to the provision of "collegiate halls'* of the BaUcrsca type. "We 
prefer," said the Free Church Committee, "the good old 
SconKh plan, which has nothing in it of the monastic, or hospital 
character, crowding the persons under discipline into one artifi- 
cial household, and subjecting diein to one uniform martinet 
domiciliary routine."^ Only the small Episcopal College was 

^Report of the Committee of the General Assembly for increasing the means 
ofhditcation tn Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 1849 n 8 
/ J^eport of the Committee of the General Assembly for increasing the means 
ofhducatwn vi Scotland parttculnrlx in the Highlands and Islands, 1859. p 16 
Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1858, p 384. See 
Appendix L, II, p 240. * 

sL\a^T\%U% ^^W/V/^* of the General Assetnbly of the Free Church of 
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organised on a residential basis.* It was true that the Church of 
Scotland had regarded the Gaclic-speakiiig btudtiits as a special 
category and had pro\ided them with bed and board in the 
early days, but e\en this arrangement was dissolved in 1856. All 
men students, who did not li\e at home or with relatives, chose 
lodgings from an approved list and were carefully supervised 
by the college staff. The students of Moray House, for example, 
were **visited from time to time by the Rector, usually in the 
evening, and une.xpectedl), suth visits being repeated probably 
SLK or eight times in the session of six months". They were 
expected to attend family worship in the homes and indeed to 
conduct it frequciitlj themselves. They served as niissioners in 
the destitute districts, where they went in organised groups of 
two or three to v W\i the poor, distribute religious tracts and hold 
prayer meetings.- 

In order to qualify for the "parchment", the training college 
student had to serve two probationary years in school after 
passing the certificate examination. The precise grade of 
certificate which was awarded depended on the examination 
result and on the inspector's report on service in school.^ 
Thereafter, revision every five years depended on the inspector's 
comments recorded annually on the certificate. The certificate 
therefore represented much more than examination success. 
It bore testimony to each year's exertions, to the diligence and 
character of the teacher and to progress in different schools and 
under different circumstances. 

Practising teachers, including former pupil teachers who re- 
mained in the schools as assistants, could study independently 
for the certificate examination. Candidates in the early years 
included many who had left normal school after only a brief 
course and were teaching in the church assembly or sessional 
schools, or in the Free Church schools. Apparently, parish 
schoolmasters were reluctant to submit themselves to examina- 
tion. They .disliked competing with younger candidates 
who had been specially prepared, and they were apprehen- 
sive lest failure to obtain the highest certificate would be lov«ering 

« See Appendix K. Ill, p 241. 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education^ 185 1-2, p 128. 

• There were 3 classes and 3 divisions in each class, in all 9 grades. 
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to their prestige.* Inspectors were instructed to show tact 
and discretion with such candidates, often their seniors in 
years. 

THE EFFECT OF THE NE^V SYSTEAt 

By 1860 there were over 1,200 certificated teachers in the 
inspected schools of Scotland. Already there vsas a hierarchy 
of teachers: certificated teachers, assistant teachers and pupil 
teachers. As a class, the certificated schoolmasters with salaries 
of over £90 a year were more prosperous than many of the 
parish schoolteachers. Thty were also much more mobile. The 
old dominie, if he had moved at all, had usually stayed within 
the same county. The new teachers with their widely recog- 
nised qualifications moved with ease. Some of them went to 
England or abroad, others changed to better posts within 
Scotland, to positions in burgh schools or academics. Indeed, 
there were complaints that as careerists they were worse than 
the old schoolmasters who could not see the school for the 
steeple. Many of the men teachers joined the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, the first professional union of teachers. 
Founded in 1847, chiefly by the efforts of the burgh and paro- 
chial schoolmasters, the Institute sought to restrict entry to the 
profession to those whose qualifications it had approved.^ It 
was also active in campaigning for a national, as distinct from a 
denominational system, of education, which should be universal 
and compulsory. 

It was in response to the w idespread demand for the abolition 
of religious tests that in 1861 the parish schoolmaster was 
released from the obligation to sign the Confession of Faith.^ 
Appointees now had to submit their secular qualifications to 
.rial by university examiners rather than ecclesiastical authority. 
Salaries were increased to a minimum of £35, However, in the 
North-Eastern counties, the prl-:ed positions were worth as 
much as ^^135. Without exception, the Dick Bequest schools 
were in charge of university men, who, though untrained, had 

» Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 18S0-1, p 850. 

* EIS Diploma could be gained by examination, A J Belford, Centenary 
Handbook of the Educational iruUtute of Scotland^ EIS, 1946, p 72. 

» The Parochial and Burgh S hoolmaster (Scotland) Act, 1861, opened the 
office of schoolmaster to any *r4embcr of the Presbyterian Church. 
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been initiated in the techniques of teaching and of school- 
keeping. Elsewhere the incentive of government augmentation 
encouraged increasing numbers of parish schoolmasters to 
submit themselves to examination.* 

As the teacher-training schemes gathered momentum, 
go\ernnient expenditure rose rapidly. By the early 1860s, the 
annual grant to Scodand was over /J100,000 of which normal 
schools alone absorbed £20fi00. As holders of Queen's 
Scholarships, almost all the men students and half the women 
were receiving free training and maintenance. In the day 
institutions of Scotland, where there was no limitation on expan- 
sion such as was imposed by the residential requirements of 
English seminaries, numbers of students by 1863 had reached 
76!^. The Minutes of the Privy Council had effected a great 
tra*ibformation. Schools built with government aid (available 
from the 1830s) had served as models for others, for the heritors 
had not infrequently been compelled, either by the contrast 
with neighbouring schools or by the necessity of qualifying for 
grant, to replace the low ill-ventilated and earthen-floored 
buildings. School furniture, books and niaps had been pro- 
vided. Above all, a new class of teachers had been trained. 
Though the} could not compare with the parish schoolmaster at 
his best, they were far superior to the many others who had 
simply been picked up vvherevcr they could be found. Whereas 
for the majority of the children of the past the school curriculum 
had been confined to religion and reading, now under the 
trained teachers from the normal schools, children were 
learning grammar, histor}, geography, drawing, sewing, as well 
as the "3 Rs". 

THE REVISED CODE 

The early 1860s brought drastic changes. Following the 
investigation of English elementary education by the Newcastle 
Commission, Robert Lowe's Revised Code imposed on English 
Schools a system of payment by results based on the examination 
of all children in the "3 Rs". The education of the masses was 

* Report of the Argyll Commissiotty Report on the State of Education in the 
Country Districts of Scotland, 1866, p 38. By the mid-'aixties 40 percent of 
the parish school masters held the government certificate. 
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to be linatcd in amount and mechanical in kind, regulated in 
the same way as the market in cotton or molasses. Though 
Scodand was spared for a decade from the full financial rigours 
of the code^ the mode of examining every child in reading, 
writing and arithmetic di5>couraged aa) extenbion of the curricu- 
lum beyond the rudiments. Teachers' promotion prospects 
depended on the publicised results, and everything became 
subordinate to **a mastery of the beggarly elements". 

The new code was applied in its full severity to the normal 
schuob.^ For some time the Pri\y Council had been perturbed 
at the numbers of students (estimated at 5U per cent of the 
women and 40 per cent of the men) who did not take posts in 
inspect;:d elementary schools.- A high proportion had found 
their way into academies or burgh schools. Others had left the 
profession for trade, had emigrated, or had gone to a university. 
Training college authorities repudiated the idea that their 
students should be absorbed exclusively in elementary educa- 
tion. They pointed out that in Scotland the common school 
had never discriminated between classes. However, even some 
of the promoters of Scottish schools felt that the training 
institutions were aiming too high: in a remonstrance to the 
Committee of Council, for example, "ladies of high rank" com- 
plained that the normal schools provided governesses for private 
schools and private families rather than mistresses for the 
poor.^ 

Lowe himself had no understanding of, or sympathy with, 
Scottish aspirations. Of one deputation he asked, "What do 
you want to teach in your parochial schools? Would you like 
you. children to learn Quadratic Equations or Latin or Greek?" 
It is not recorded what his immediate reply was to their answer, 
"Certainly, that is precisely what they have been in the habit 
of learning, and what we expect our schoolmasters to be trained 

' There was even some question of dismissing additional students after 
the beginning of the session it. 1863, but eventually it was agreed that future 
n imbcrs were not to exceed those In traming in 1862. Report of the Educa^ 
tion Committee of the General Assembly for incrtasing the means of Education 
in Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 1863, p 1 1. 

* Report of the Argyll Commission, vol 1, 1865, p 327. (Evidence of R R W 
Lingcn.) 

» Rtport of the Proceedings of tJie General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1860, p ISO. 
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to teach thcni". Not long afterwards, however, chancing to 
meet a member of the deputation, he referred to the meeting 
and commented, would as soon ask Parliament to pay a poor 
man's butcher's bills as to pay for his mathematics".^ 

The Revised Code's definition of a normal school was 
explicit, "a college for boarding, lodging and instructing can- 
didates for the office of teacher in schools for the labouring 
classes".'- A new financial arrangement, introduced in 1864 and 
designed to come fully into operation in J 868, removed the 
anomalies of the old system under which the churches had made 
a profit. The numerous grants, building grants and capitation 
grants, based on examination results and awarded to lecturers, 
were to be replaced by retrospective payments to the colleges 
of £20 in each of five successive years for every man, and £H 
for ever>- woman, who had completed a two-year probation 
period. There was a special arrangement for the transition 
period, but there \\«s an important proviso that the annual 
grant was in no case to e.\ceed 75 per cent of college expenditure, 
which was now to be subject to stria scrutiny by the Privy 
Council's auditor.^ 

The new regulations brought confusion and anxiety. There 
were immediate economies. Lecturing staffs were pruned to 
the absolute minimum. For example, the Free Church College 
in Glasgow with 170 students was reduced to a staff of four 
including the Rector. The distinguished science lecturer, John 
Ken , who had earlier been short-listed for a Chair at the Queen's 
University, Belfast, was compelled to teach arithmetic to the 
children of the practising schools. Even with the economies, 
however, the college had accumulated a debt of £1,500 by 
1869, and was only saved from bankruptcy by the generosity 
of Free Church supporters."^ It was at the very onset of the 
bleak period that Stow died in November 1864. He had con- 
tinued to serve as Secretary until 1861; though he had been 
saddened by the deviations from his original Ideals, he had had 

* Related by Professor Ramsay (Glasgow University), Scottish Vmversittfs 
Commission, 1893, Minutes of Evidence, p 316. 

* Article 94, Section A. 
» Article 98. 

* Minutes of the Committee of the Glasgotc Free Chunh Normal Seminary, 
26 January 1869. 
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the satisfaction of seeing his system widely adopted.^ The new 
code had now introduced an altogether narrower conception of 
the teacher's requirements. 



THE NEW REGIME 

With the abolition of Queen's Scholarships, the Church 
authorities had to subsidise as many students as they could out 
of their block grants. They awarded bursaries to men in 
preference to women who were less in need. Under the terms of 
the code, all students were required to sign a declaration that 
they would complete two years of probationary service in school. 
In addition, the college authorities compelled bursary holders 
to provide a surety, who promised to repay the money in case 
of default. The retrospective terms of the government grant 
gave colleges every incentive to secure the prompt appointment 
of their students to inspected schools and to see that they stayed 
there. A strict watch was kept to ensure that no probationer 
emigrated c- disappeared from the profession without penalty. 

As Secretary of the Church of Scotland Education Committee, 
Laurie had to track down the defecting teachers. He confessed 
that, in the case of women who married, the situation became 
rather delicate. "You could not really interfere with an event of 
that sort without a very good reason," he said, *'and I have 
had some curious correspondence on that subject with intending 
bridegrooms. Once or twice ... I have made the man pay for 
his wife, and he has sent me a sum to satisfy the authorities." 
Premature aspirants to the ministry were a much tougher pro- 
position. They declined to pay on the legal grounds that they 
were not of age when the obligation was signed. In Laurie's 
own words, "all sorts of difficulties were put in the way, and 
the only way I could do with those entering the Church was to 
say, 'Well, in the Annual Report to the General Assembly, I 

r^)^A Westminster College (Methodist, 1851) and by Homerton 

(^llegc (Congreg-ationahst, 1852) from their foundation, and by Cheltenham 
(C hurch of fcnglamf) after the appointment of John GiU as Master of Method 
% r Moi'^v^ former studpnt of Stow's, wrote a textbook Systems of 
Lducation ( 876). He retired m 1888 and was awarded a Civil Pension. I 
am indebted to Mr Trevor Hearl, Principal Lecturer in Education at St Paul's 
L ollcge, Cheltenham, for drawing my attention to the significance of John 
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shall put down \our name as a person who has not fulfilled his 
obligation and, ab \uu intend to enter the Hall, the Professors 
there will see that >ou ha\e broken your obligation.' That, of 
course, frightened them, and they paid up."^ 

The new code rebtrieted instruction in the training colleges 
to thobe bubjectb which were immediately useful to the elemen- 
tary school teacher. Physical science, higher mathematics, 
English literature weie no longer rewarded. Instead, learning 
and repetition from memory of 300 lines of poetry by students 
of each >ear (200 lines b} women students), additional grammar, 
mental arithmetic and a course co\ering **soeial economy, 
sanitary precautions and the science of ever} day things", took 
their place. Second-) ear students, who had previously pro- 
gressed to advanced work, were now to continue with the same 
subjects at a slightl) higher level. (It says much for the college 
authorities that, despite financial adversity, they still provided 
instruction above the required minimum, for men, in such sub- 
jects as Latin, science and mathematics and, for women, in 
French.) 

With the emphasis on subject matter, the time devoted to 
practical teaching was cut, sometimes to one or two hours a 
week. Simultaneously, the school management course was 
adapted to conform to the new pattern of inspection in the 
schools, btudents were giv en systematic instruction in the various 
methods of teaching, "Expository, Interrogatory, Simultaneous, 
Individual, Mutual and Others". They were also given regular 
exercises in the drawing up of timetables and the keeping of 
school regibters, bO that in the examination they could answer 
such questions as, "Draw^ up a specimen of a timetable for a 
school of 120 scholars conducted by one teacher and two pupil 
teachers'*. It was the age of the textbook; James Currie, Rector 
of the Edinburgh Church of Scotland College, for example, 
wrote seven textbooks for his students.- 

In the schools, early results of individual examinations in 
the "2 Rs*' confirmed the suspicion that the adv anced teaching of 
the few had often been at the expense of the majority. Much 

* Scottish Utiiterstties Commisstou^ 1893, Minutes of Evidence, p 312. 

* They included "Common School Management", "Infant School 
Management", "Practical bchool Grammar'V^'^ctical School Arithmetic", 
"Elements of Musical Analysis*'. 
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more attention was now paid to efficient teaching of the elemen- 
tary subjects. The new mode of inspection, however, not only 
revolutionibed the work of the schools, it transformed the very 
atmosphere. With his emphasis on logbooks and registers, on 
the precise classification of childrer and on comparison of 
school with school, the inspector became an inquisitor who was 
regarded with suspicion ani! hostility. The old parish dominie 
had been master in his own domain, the certificated teacher was 
subject to regular and scrupulous oversight. 

There was a sharp fall in the number of recruits to the pro- 
fession. Under the new regulations, school managers made their 
own agreements with apprentices and could fix their own terms. 
Often they confined themselves to temporary agreements and, 
after a year or two, pupil teachers left their service. Though 
girls were still available, intelligent boys, who could turn to a 
variety of openings in industry, rarely looked at teaching. 
Already by 1865, numbers in training institutions had dropped 
steeply,^ and male entrants were so scarce that the Church of 
Scotland appealed to ministers to bring forward candidates for 
bursaries even if they had not served as pupil teachers.^ Not 
only were women students more numerous, they were altogether 
more articulate and cultivated than were the men, mostly raw 
lads from the country w ho came straight from farm or w orkshop. 
With the dearth of men students the Episcopal Church decided 
to train women rather than men. The surviving males were 
transferred to Durham, and in 1867 tlie recently acquired pre- 
mises at Lochrin House were adapted for a women's college.^ 

Under the new regime, Gaelic-speaking students with their 
poor command of English were at a great disadvantage. In 
more prosperous years, the colleges had been able to run the 
risk of a proportion of failures and had felt it their duty to 
recruit numbers of Highland students. Indeed, there had some- 
times been as many as 50 or 60 in the various colleges. The 

* To 60 per cent of the 1863 total. By Minute, 20 February 1867, the 
Priv> Council awarded bonuses to schools of £5 and £10 depending on the 
class of entrance examination gained b> thcu wcll-quahfied candidates to 
normal college. 

* Report of the Laucation Committee of the General Assembly for increasing 
the means of Education in Scotland particidarly in the HiMands and Islands^ 
1867. p 26. 

« Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1865-6, p 481. 
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Revised Code compelled the authorities to reconsider their 
position. The Free Church eventually established a fund to 
enable poor Ilighlandcrb to attend bpecial preparatory classes, 
which would bring them up to the required entrance standard.^ 
The Established Church regretfully reduced the numbers of 
Gaelic-speaking students, though it reserved two bursaries for 
girls from Highland parishes.- On many occasions Laurie 
urged the Gov crnmcnt to make concesbionb to bilingual students. 
Ideall) he favoured the establishment of a separate college at 
Inverness (a revival in fact of the former training centre at 
Raining's School) with a one-year course of training, which 
would have sufficed to equip Gaelic-speaking students for 
schoolb in their own area, but would not have allowed them to 
compete for the more lucrative positions in the south.^ At 
Inverness, training could have been specially directed to the 
needs of the rural schools. 

In violation of Scottish custom, an attempt was made to 
attract women, who of course could be employed at half the 
salaries of men, to take charge of some of the small Highland 
schools. Young women, however, showed some reluctance **to 
exile themselves to regions in which they are separated by many 
days' journey from their homes in the Lowlands and settled 
among a people speaking a strange tongue and with alien 
habits".** Already, under the 1861 Act, women had been 
appointed as sewing mistresses in the parish schools, but it was 
one thing to make the provisions and quite another to persuade 
the parents that sew ing was a fit subject for the school. In many 
areas it was "booklairning" alone which they wanted. They 
said that "the family could educate to the needle, quite as well as 
the school'*.* 

There was ample testimony to the skill and devotion of certi- 
ficated women teachers. In the words of one of the inspectors, 

' Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1870-1, p 420. 

' Rt'poTt of the Education Committee of the General Assembly for increasing 
the meam of EduLution m Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 
1868, p 23. 

' Third Report of the Committee appointtu to inquire into certain questions 
relating to Education in Scotland, 1888, p 30 et seq. 

* Report of the Eaucation Committee of the General Assembly for increasing 
the meum of Education in Scotland particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 
1868» p4S. 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1863-4, p 240. 
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"The teaching of the elementary subjects is a task much more 
congenial to a woman than a brawny man". Some of the men 
were too ambitious for the work, others too indolent and easy- 
going, but the mistress with her greater patience and sympathy 
did not cease making effort because the work was simple.^ There 
was general agreement, howe\c*-, that attendance at normal 
school was even more essential for women than for men, since, 
when they taught without training, their lack of system and 
organisation was "so flagrant and so melancholy to see". Many 
of the women .<;tudents paid their own expenses at college. As 
qualified teachers they could earn a guinea a week, which was 
**not too much for a schoolmistress who has to support herself, 
and to endeavour from the btginning of her independence to 
put by something for failing health and strength".^ 

By 1868, government expenditure on training institutions 
had fallen to less than half that of the early 'sixties. However, 
the colleges had adapted themselves to the new situation. By 
running their practising schools at a profit (the Free Church in 
Glasgow, for example, had established a new middle-class 
school charging high fees), by rigorously preparing their students 
for the certificate examination, and by exercising vigilance over 
them in their probationary years, they weathered the stoim. 
Very soon they were tapping a new source of revenue by prepar- 
ing their students for the examinations of the Department of 
Science and Art at South Kensington. By the late 'sixties and 
early 'seventies, large numbers of students were taking a great 
variety of the subjects covered by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment: drawing, geometry, magnetism, physical geography, and 
animal physiology. Under a system of payment by results a 
first-class pass was worth ^2 and a s;jcond-class pass 

To safeguard their interests under the new code, training 
schools employed their own medical officers to examine all 
candidates before admission and they also showed special 
awareness of the needs of women students who were prone to 

* Report of the Cotntnittee of Council on Education, 1869-70, p 388. 

2 Report of the Committee of Co ^ncil on Education, 1872-3, p 322. 

» Colleges shared the payment! with the lecturers responsible, eg John 
Kerr (Glasgow Free Church College) sometimes got £130 a year extra. 
Mtnutes of the Committee of the Glasgow Free Church Normal Seminary, 
4 August 1 873. ( Ine science, however, was theoretical and was m fact hardly 
relevant to teachers.) 
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succumb to overwork and exhaustion. For example, the 
Glasgc »v Church of Scotland College tried the experiment of 
pro\iding a middaj meal fur women. According to the Report, 
"A good dinner of soup and meat, boiled roast, mince and 
steak, with potatoes and vegetables is supplied at less cost than 
one individually could procure it for at home".* By 1872, three 
of the Presb}terian in5>titutions had boarding houses for those of 
their female students who could not travel home or live with 
relations. In Glasgow, Stovv's former home in Sauchiehall 
Street was in use as a boarding house. The **inmates", who 
each paid £IS a year, were provided with desks in the communal 
"study" and with dormitory accommodation.^ The Episcopal 
College in Edinburgh was e.N.ccptional in being entirely self- 
contained within the U acres of ground enclosed by the high 
walls of Lochrin House. As a residential institution on the 
Englit>h pattern it was concerned with the pastoral care of stu- 
dents and the nurturing of strong corporate spirit. 

The normal school academic year ran from January to Decem- 
ber with a break of two months in the summer. In each of the 
institutions a senior member of the inspectorate was made 
responsible for the selection of entrants^ and for the examina- 
tion at the end of the year. To students and staff he was a 
well-known figure, sometimes devoting a month in the year to 
his training college duties. Except for the Shorter Catechism 
paper, which was specially prepared by a Scottish inspector, 
the written papers were uniform throughout Britain. In 1866, 
Dr Morrison, Rector of the Free Church Training College in 
Glasgow, commented in his Annual Report tha*. for some years 
past the questions on the Catechism had been "crotchety, 
peculiar and many of them connected with the Catechism only 
in the most round-about way*'. .His official complaint appar- 
ently had some effect, for the following y^ar he reported that the 
questions had been "intelligible and . . . confined to the subject 
specified".^ 

^ Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1872-3, p 347. 

' Minutes of the Committee of the Glasgow Church of Scotland Normal 
Seminary, 30 April 1877. 

' There was a common entrance examination for the normal schools and 
candidates nominated a particular institution. 

• The paper had included such questions as. "Explain in the form of a 
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The conduct of the examinations was only one aspect of the 
inspector's work, though necessarily he spent a good deal of 
time hearing the individual students read and recite their lines 
of poetry, watching them teach and scrutinising their lesson 
notes. He was also thoroughly acquainted with the day-to-day 
routine of the college, able to assess the standard of instruction 
and comment on the general organisation. With their wide 
knowledge of schools, the inspectors knew what kind of material 
the colleges had to work with, and they were appreciative of 
attempts to widen the students' experience and to cultivate their 
literary taste. They were able to make practical suggestions, 
and it was on an inspector's recommendation that one college 
sent its students on regular visits to neighbouring city schools.' 

PROPOSALS FOR REFORM 

On the whole, however, the inspectors were surprisingly 
uncritical of the curricula imposed by the new code with its 
lack of encouragement to progressive study and its emphasis on 
memorising of textbooks and on lepetition by heart. John 
Kerr, HMP, was the most outspoken among his colleagues in 
his disparagement of certain aspects of study and in his positive 
suggestions for reform. To him the recitation of poetry was 
"distasteful and harassing . . . more of a school than a college 
exercise". Kerr who, like Laurie, had a great admiration for the 
parish teachers in the Dick Bequest counties, deplored the lack 
of scholarship of many of the certificated teachers, and by 1865 
had outlined a scheme for a combined university and normal 
school course. 

Year after year in his reports he returned to the theme which 
was later supported by several of his fellow inspectors. The 
existing normal school course, Kerr felt, was too long. "If," 
he said, "a man of twenty years of age cannot under judicious 



lesson to girls benveen 10 and 13 years old, the Fatherhood of God, in 
connection with the question, 'How did God create man?* and 'What is 
adoption?* " Minutes of the Committee of the Glasgozo Free Church Normal 
Seminary, Annual Reports of 1866 and 1867. 

* Church of Scotland Normal College, Glasgow, Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education, 1866-7, p 525. 

• Not to be confused with the Rev John Kerr (see p 63). 
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training Itarn the art of tcathliig in months, he will nc\cr Icirn 
it." Instead of frittering awaj time for two sutctssive years on 
"minute and, to most miuds, e\anestent details . . . the majority 
of which are soon forgotten or must be got up afresh in the 
acti\e exercise of teaching", he should attend uni\ersit> classes 
in Latin, Greek and mathematics.* Their value would be 
intangible, **but no one who has passed through it can be ignor- 
ant of the fact that his first year s experience of a uni\ersity . . . 
gi\es to his whole mental nature an impulse which nothing else 
<.an gi\e in so short a time". The prospect of two sessions at 
uni\ersit) would attract to the profession a better class of recruit 
who with the stimulut* of higher stud) would bring to the school 
a mature and culti\atcd mind. Thus the intellectual standards 
of the Old tcacl.^r 'Aould be combined with the profosional skill 
of the new. 

The Argyll Commission appointed in 1864 to ia\cstigatc the 
schools of Scotland examined the question of teacher training. 
Laurie, who submitted evidence, urged that the university 
subjects. Latin, Greek and Uiathematics, including arithmetic, 
should form the core of the teacher's stady. Normal colleges 
would then be restored to their original purpose, the profes- 
sional training of teachers.^ (He did not on this occasion refer 
to women students, though he had previously recognised the 
nccessit) of retaining training colleges in their existing form as 
female institutions.) The general body of evidence was in 
favour of combined uni\crsitj and normal school trainings "the 
one to make the man, the other to make the teacher".^ A 
fusion of the two elements wojild appeal to ambitious young 
men. Already the Free Church Committee was offering small 
universitj bursaries to those who had distinguished themselves 
at normal school. Other certificated teachers were attending 
university at their own expense. 

* Report oj the Committee of Council on Education, 1867-8, p 408. 

* Report of the Avfiyll Commission, vol I, 1865, Appendix, p 120. 

* Report of the Ar^iyll Commission, \o\ II, 1867, p cxlvii. (A plan for 
combiitiiig univcrsitv and normal school t Mining wan publi^ltcii in vol III, 
1868, Appendix p xxxix.) James Curnc, Rector of the L&tahhshed Church 
CulIcgL in Ldinburgh, raised practical problems, many of the students were 
nut equipped for university wurk, and in a hybrid institution he saw diffi- 
culties from "the collision of two different classes of students - the one 
favoured, or tliinking itself so, the other branded or thought to be so", vol I, 
186S, Appendix, p 126. 
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While the professional skill of the new certificated teacher was 
generally praised by the in\estigators, the proficiency of the old 
type of schoolmaster was more variable. Only half of the parish 
schoolmasters were judged to be "good" teachers, the rest were 
assessed as '^indifferent" or **bad". There was criticism of the 
rough and uncouth beha\ iour of the children under their charge. 
The masters apparently considered "they had nothing to do 
with the civilisation of the children, or the formation of their 
characters, but that their work was done when they heard 
them say their daily lesson in the classroom".^ 

At his best, however, the university man was an impressive 
teacher. The Argyll Commission's Report on Burgh Schools 
referred to the description by an English inspector, D R Fearon, 
of the masters he had seen in the nine most distinguished middle- 
class schools of Scotland.^ Fearon had been jtruckby the quality 
of the teaching, by the "scientific and philosophical" manner in 
which the master handled his textbooks, his subjects and his 
scholars, b> his power of illustration and his knowledge of his 
pupils. He attributed the natural aptitude of the Scottish 
scholar for teaching to the demands of the arts course, which 
compelled him to read and to think, and to the self-discipline 
of the student, who, during the vacations, took to school work 
or to private tutoring as a means of support.^ He described the 
keen competitiveness of the pupils and the spirit and vitality of 
the schoolmaster: "In front of this eager animated throng stands 
the master, gaunt, muscular and time-worn, poorly clad, and 
plain in manner and speech, but with the dignity of a ruler in his 
gestures and the fire of an enthusiast in his eye; never sitting 
down, but standing always in some commanding position before 
the class; full of movement, vigour and energy; so thoroughly 
versed in his author or his subject that he seldom requires to 
look at the textbook, which is open in his left hand, while in 
his right he holds the chalk or the pointer, ever ready to illus- 
trate from map or blackboard. . . . The whole scene is one of 
V igorous action and masterly force, forming the greatest possible 

* Report of the Argyll Commission, Report on the State of Education in the 
Country Districts of Scotland, 1866, p 467. 

* Fearon was acting under instructions of the Taunton Commissioners to 
investigate the burgh schools of Scotland. 

' Report of the Taunton Commission, vol VI, 1868, p 47. 
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contrast with the monotonous, unmethodical ill-seconded 
working of the English teacher"* 

The Argyll Commission sur\cjtd the schools against a back- 
ground of contemporary life and prevailing attitudes. The old 
national sjstem uf education was completely outmoded. Not 
only did the new voluntary schools outnumber the parish 
schools by three tu one, but even they, assisted by government 
funds, could not cater for the child population of the towns. 
In the citj of Glasgow, for example, only a third of the children 
of school age were attending school." Similarly glaring were 
the defiticHvics in the Highlands and Inlands where, despite 
multiplicity of ciTurt, education had made so little impression 
that according to the marriage registers only half the men and 
a third of the women could write their names.^ Throughout 
the country as a whole, the Commissioners discovered that 
there were over 90,000 children, almost a fifth of the child 
population, who were not attending any school. Of the 400,000 
at school, less th ' half were at schools subject to gov ernment 
inspection.^ It y as the revelations of the Argyll Commission 
with its exposure of the extent of the national deficiency which 
led directly to major reform. 

* Report of the Taunton Commission, vol VI, 1868, p 52. 

* Rfport of the Argyll Commission, vol III, 1868, p Iv. 

' Report of the Ar^i^ll Commmwn, Report on the State of Education in the 
Hebrides, 1866, p 122. 

* Report of the Argyll Commission, vol II, 1867, table II, p 24. 
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THE EST'BUslHMENT OF UNIVERSAL SCHOOLING 

By the Act of 5872, the old national network was merged in a 
new system of public schools under popularly elected school 
boards and controlled by a co-ordinating central authority, the 
Scotch Education Department. Parish schools were automatic- 
ally transferred to the new local authorities, and the great major- 
ity of voluntary schools were freely handed over. Thus the 
heterogeneous character of educational machinery gave way t6 
a uniform system of secular administration, which could draw 
on local rates to supplement government grants to education. 
Since the new public schools were permitted to give religious 
instruction according to "use and wont" (ie, the Bible and the 
Shorter Catechism), the terms public and Presbyterian became 
synonymous. In effect, a national system replaced the denomi- 
national systi^nt of the past, and only a small minority of Episco- 
pal and Rom.:.i Catholic schools remained apart. In contrast, 
therefore, to the English compromise measure of 1870, which 
resulted in a dual system of schools, Scottish legislation achieved 
a clear-cut transfer to public authorities. 

Training colleges were deliberately left outside the scope of 
the Act, The lack of positive provision for religious education 
in the schools roused alarm. Indeed some of the most.zealous 
churchmen only accepted the terms on the implied understand- 
ing that the training of teachers should be left in the hands of 
the churclies,* an anomalous arrangement which apparently 
perpetuated the sectionalism and party system of the past. In 
fact, the colleges claimed to be Presbyterian but unsectarian; 
Free Church students often attended colleges of the Established 
Church, and, similarly, members of the Church of Scotland 

^ ^' G C M Douglas, The Scotch Traimttg College, Erskine, undated pamphlet, 
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were fomd in Free Church institutions. The Rectors of the 
colleges were alwajs members of the particular denomination, 
though appointment of uther members of staff did not necessarily 
depend on their religious affiliation. The Established Church 
and Free Churrh alike gave prominence to religious instruction 
within their colleges and published the results of the annual 
examinations in the Reports of the General Assemblies. 

Both Presbyterian Churches were now training teachers for 
the new public schools. Both had to expand their provision to 
meet the demands of compuLory education under the 1872 Act. 
Within a decade, the numbers of inspected schools rose from 
2,000 to 3,000 ,\\hile the number of children on roll doubled to 
reach 400,000.^ All public schools were required to be in the 
charge of certificated teachers.^ Practising teachers were able 
to qualifj without examination, but the training college course 
offered the best prospects for new entrants to the profession. 
Large numbers flocked to the colleges which, by 1876, had over 
1,000 on roll. 

In 1874-5, both Presbyterian Churches had opened small 
colleges for women in Aberdeen. Laurie himself, with his 
special interest in the North East, w as responsible for the estab- 
lishment in 187 { of a Church of Scotland College (housed 
temporarily in a former Baptist chapel)^ and for the appomtinent 
as Rector of Joseph Ogihie, headmaster of Keith public school. 
(To the 30 women of the first session, Ogilvie taught single- 
handed all the required subjects with the exception of drawing, 
singing and industrial work.) In 1875, a Free Church College 
in Charlotte Street opened with 38 students under the Rector- 
ship of George Ramage, formerly headmaster of the South 
Parish Free Church School. Since there w as no lack of women 
students who could pay for themselves, both colleges, housed 
within a few years in substantial new buildings, were self- 
supporting. 

Meanwhile, large additions were made to the Edinburgh 
colleges. In 1879, the Church of Scotland transferred men 
students to a new three-storey building in Chambers Street.^ 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1883-4, p xi. 

» Section 56 of Education (Scotland) Act 1872, 35 and 36 Vic, cap 62. 
' The West Kirk Sessional School was used as a practising school. 

♦ Report of Corimittee of Council on Education, 1878-9, p 298. 
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Women continued to use the existing building so that, although 
under the same management and taught by tlie same staff, the 
two departments functioned for all practical purposes as two 
colleges. Even in the practising school, they entered by doors 
on different levels so that they did not come in contact with 
each other. Considerable extensions were also made to Moray 
House - in fact both Churches spent over jTSfiOO on their 
Edinburgh colleges - and again the new structure was so 
designed that the sexes did not mcet.^ The Episcopal Church 
also prepared to receive larger numbers of students by .noving 
to more spacious premises at Dairy House.- There vvv:rc now 
nominally seven training institutions in Scotland, but, since 
men and women were trained separately in all the larger cemres, 
vf>ere were actually eleven colleges. 

Teachers' salaries, subject to the crude law of demand and 
supply, rose rapidly. By 1877, newly qualified men were 
averaging ;(;S4.15.0 a year and women ^£65.13.6, For men there 
were so many headships available that between 1870 and 1882 
the average male salary (exclusive of a house) went up from £102 
to £137. By compari?'«n women fared badly; school boards 
had an aversion to appointing w omen even to headships of small 
schools, and the average female salary was scarcely more than 
half that of the male.^ The tradition of the dominie died hard 
and the Principal of Aberdeen University expressed the prevail- 
ing prejudice when he spoke of certain local schools having 
"descended to a female teacher".** Yet inspectors were warm 
in their praise of woman teachers who "having no family cares 
- were able to give their whole heart and soul" to their work. 
One of them commented, "the more gentle manners of the 
female teacher gradually impresses itself upon her pupils and 
leads to a pleasantness in their conduct which is rarely attained 
elsewhere.*'^ 

School boards competed for students from the Presbyterian 

> ibid, p 287, 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1877-8, p 272. 

> Report of Committee of Council on Izducation, 1878-9, p xviii. 

* Scottish Education Inquiry Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 1887, p 106. 
(The appoint.iicnt of a woman to the headship of one jf the Dundee board 
schools was a notable cvcnt. Report of Committee of Council on Education, 
1878-9, p ISO). 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 187S-6, p 144. 
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colleges, but they were reluctant to employ thobC from the 
EpibLopallan c .Huge. Indeed, It was the constant complaint of 
the EpioLopallan authorltiLS that their btudcnts were bojcotted. 
Since their o\\ n c^chouls were few in number, the great majority 
of their students were therefurw compelled to seek jobs in 
England. "It docs not matter what qualifications they have," 
said the Principal of the Episcopalian college, "it is of no use 
their appKIng for a situation under a school board in Scotland. 
They ha\e tried and tried again, and they have given up in 
despair trying any longer."^ In comparison w ith other Scottish 
schools those atta,.hcd to the Roman Catholic community 
sulTcred from a lack of trained teachers. A few pupil teachers 
were sent to Mount Pleasant College in Liverpool run by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame,- but the absence of a direct source of 
supply of icachers was a severe handicap. 

Under many parish school boards, the schools of the "Auld 
Kirk" and of the Free Church w ere amalgamated. In the urban 
areac», howe\er, the school boards were often catering for children 
who had ne\er been to school before. As temporary premises, 
they hired music halls, corn exchanges and e\*cn churches, 
whieh Were i>Qon erowded with children. School building and 
the battle for attendance absorbed their main energies during 
the early years. Manj of the schools, built close to the main 
thoroughfares, were large two- or three-"deckers", catering for 
o\er a thousand children. Spacious and airy, they offered in 
eontrast to many of the incon\enient, ill-\entilaled buildings 
of the past, all that was necessar} for exercise, cleanliness and 
decencj ? At first, many children had to be compelled to come 
to school bj sehool-board officers who patrolled the streets. 
Negleetful parents were pursued and prosecuted (sometimes as 
many as 3,000 a year in Glasgow alone). Even so absenteeism 
remained high for mmy years, oome boards organised Id a 
Week sehuols in order to induce the poorest children to attend, 
and in times of depression eharity dinners were provided fcr 

* Sivttish Education Imiitiry Committee, Mimites of Eztdence, p 21. 

* \tjrtlia M hkmniJcr, Catholic nementary Kducation in Glasgow 
1818-1918. I nivcrsity of Glasgow KdB Thesis, 1964, Appendix D^^ 

' The iran>fomiation of buildings was ^uch that as early as 1875 a HMI 
cumnicntcd that school boards in the Lowlands had donc_ as much for 
education as was done m the previous 300 years by all agencies. Report of 
Committee of Council on Educationy 1875-6, p 151. 
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those who brought their own bowls and spoons. Similarly, for 
necessitous children there were gifts of clothing, indelibly 
stamped with the initials of the school board to prevent their 
being paw ned. 

The teachers had to bring order, routine and discipline to 
bear on unruly hordes of children. With only two breaks in the 
year, at New Year and in the summer,^ they laboured with large 
classes - c\cn pupil teachers were in charge of 70 to 100 children. 
Whereas, in the smaller areas, both apprentices and teachers 
w ere subject to petty interference or the caprice of local factions,- 
under the larger boards they might be chilled and paralysed 
by the anonymity of administration. The Scutch Education 
Department encouraged managers to interest themselves in 
the welfare of young teachers "w ho being often strangers to the 
place and living alone in lodgings, without friends and relations, 
should be the object of their special care." They were urged 
to remember that "the teacher is a human being who requires 
friendship and appreciation as nriuch as anyone else."^ 

The "3 Rs" formed the staple of the curriculum, but from 
early years e\-drill sergeant janitors were engaged to teach boys 
military drill in order to accustom them to regular movements 
and instant obedience. (The instructors, however, sometimes 
forgot they were not on the barrack square and they were 
**objected to by both teachers and parents for reasons similar 
to a prejudice against parrots that had been at sea".)^ Gradually 
the curriculum expanded, sewing became compulsory for girls 
and extra inducements were offered for class subjects such as 
singing, grammar, historj and geography. An additional grant 
was awarded on the quality of discipline and organisation, and 
inspectors were inotructed to note the punctuality and the 
manners of the children as v^dl as their language, cleanliness, 
neatness, obedience and truthfulness.^ Successive codes and 

' An liastcr break did not become customary till the 1890s. 

* There were instances, for example, of the dismissal of teachers who 
bt longed to the Kstablished Church when ihc Free Church party won the 
local school board election. lUport of Comrmttee of Council on Education. 
1S79-S0. p 112. 

» Rttort of Committee of Council on Etiucatwn, 1879-80, p 175. 

« Report of Committee of Council on Educatiot,, 1898-9, p 488. Retrospec- 
ti\c account. Tossiblv this backgroar.d account, for the fact that the janitor 
remains a formidable fifrure in many schools. 

* Article 19A of the 1*^73 Code. 
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rcgulationb cuJ'-a\uurLj to bring a new clabticitj to tci^ching. 
They stressed the need to "promote the development of the 
general intelligence of the schularb". Histor) and geography 
were to be taught in such a waj as **to awaken the sympathies of 
the children". As an optional subject for older girls, domestic 
econom} was to co\ cr all a^pcctb of housecraft including budget- 
ing, while other optional subjects were to include elementary 
science, English literature and a variety of languages. 

In all schools, the great occasion of the year was **the Inspec- 
tion". A former pupil in a \illage school in Fife in the early 
'eighties has recalled that the children **were always told the 
exact day when the inspector would appear. Great tubbings 
and scrubbings and woshiag and pleating of long hair took place 
the night before. Slates were well-washed and best frocks and 
shirts were made read}." Sometimes the strain would be too 
much for the teacher and among the children **it was rumoured 
in an awful whisper 'she's gre'itin' ahent the board'."^ 

THE CONCERN FOR STAND.\RDS 

The contemporar)' challenge was twofold: the taming and 
humanibir.^; of a race of >oung barbarians and, simultaneously, 
the prci)cr\ation of ^tandaids associated with the rural past. The 
first taA required teachers to be social rescue workers, mission- 
vies, possessed of both physical stamina and practical efficiency, 
the second demanded a degree of mental cultiv ation and scholar- 
ship. Since the majority of teachers had come up the hard w ay 
as pupil teachers in the schools, they were not customarily 
lacking in \igour or robustness. During the yearsof apprentice- 
ship the weakest had gone to the wall, in large schools particu- 
larly, ai one inspector wrote, "the daily urgency of active work, 
and the una\cidable pressure quickens the movements and 
sharpens the wits of pupil teschors"^ However, the Scotch 
Education Department was concerned not only with increasing 
recruitment but also with raising standards and restoring the 
links with the universities. 

\lrcady, managers received a bonus for every pupil teacher 

» To be a Pupil Teacher, Isabel Law, (Typescript) 1965, p 21. 
* Report of Committee o/ Council on lulucation, 1870-1, p 306. 
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who passed the yearly examinations. (Customarily half the 
bonus, if* 20s to 30s, was allocated by the managers to the 
apprentices.) In 1878, the age of indenture was raised to 14, 
thus shortening the period of ser\ ice to four years, and the 
number of apprentices allowed to any one certificated teacher 
was reduced from four to three.^ Inspectors were urged to 
oppose "the appointment of sickly, precocious children as pupil 
teachers" and to secure that apprentices received a regular 
course of systematic instruction rather than a **cram" prepara- 
tion for examination. 

There were regrets that in many urban schools apprentices 
were no longer under the personal superintendence of tht head 
teacher, but became the responsibility of one of the assistant 
teachers. Often they were not properly looked after. In the 
words of one report, **their work is not made interesting to them, 
they are not cheered on, and as a consequence they have no 
enthusiasm". The payment of apprentices, now left to the 
discretion of the school boards, was barely sufficient, and the 
hardship of the pupil teachers was said to be reflected in their 
**pale and haggard faces and their threadbare garments".^ 

All students accepted by the colleges were now officially 
Queen's Scholars. With the expansion of the training course 
to cover new school subjects, the warping influences of the 
'sixties were dispelled. Some of the more elementary subjects, 
such as mental arithmetic, disappeared; others, including history 
and geography, were confined to the fiict year. New subject 
came in: music - inspected by the celebrated John Hullah ~ and 
physical training, in the form of military drill for men and 
calisthenics for women. Menstu ^entscould takeasircany asthree 
science subjects and two languages. (Women were restricted to 
either a single science subject or one language.) Their training 
in Latin stood them ingood stead in the English grammar exam- 
ination where their "scholarly confidence" contrasted with 
the **meagre faltering stj'le" of the English candidates.^ 

Equipment kept pace with innovations in the curricuium. 
Pianos - the Edinburgh Church of Scotland College had as 

» '^78 Coae. Article 70 fe) and <b). 

» . *port of CommitUe of Coupcil on Education, 1875-9, pp 150-1. 
» Report of Committee of Council on Educotlon, 1884-5, p 287. (Sec 
Appendix E, IV, pp 244*5, for examples of coUegc timetables.) , 
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manj as tight pianub replaced the old training college harmon- 
ium, described hj Hullah as **thc worst of its class". Libraries 
became more important, there were, for example, 3,500 volumes 
In the Glasgow Church of Scotland College library.^ Scientific 
equipment albO became more elaborate, and the same college 
could boast a "museum, furnished with chemical and physical 
apparatus valued at £450", as well as a set of meteorological 
instruments housed in the tower.- In 1878, the new extensions 
to Moray House included the ver> latest innovation, a model 
kitchen for practice lessons in cookery.^ 

The term "training college" was now officially used instead of 
normal school. Whcthci dc^ignedl> or not, the new terminology 
coincided with improved standards. The old title had been 
appropriate onlj when the model schncl was used as the sole 
place of instniction for teachers. Gradually, however, the 
school itself had become more ol a demonstratio n centre to 
which students resorted now and then. Indeed, the course of 
school n.anagement. Including practical teaching, was only one 
of fifteen subjeas of the training college syllabus, and there 
were complaint* that students spent too little tihie on the theory 
and practice of teaching.^ The time had long passed when 
students had formed part of the teaching strength of the school. 
Rather the school vvatv now to training college students what 
the hospital was to medical students. In the words of one of 
the inspectors, "What the clinical lectures are to the one, the 
criticism lesson and its adjuncts are to the other".^ 

The criticism lesson, with some slight local variations,^ 
remained a regular feature of the course. During the session, 
a student gave several criticism lessons, each of which was 
commented on by two or three members of the staff; the 
Rector, the master of mlihod, possibly one of th^ subject 
lecturers, and, of course, b} fellow students. Especially to "the 

* Report cJCummittce of Cmmci* nti Education, 1871-2, p 213. 

Church of Scotland SGrmed Cotlci^e, Mirmtci of the Commttteej 10 March 
1873 ?ilS. The lecturer m clurgc of sctcnee teaching had recently rtad a 
paper to ^Vr iJi ;::?k Association. 

' Repf^rt of Cottiriittee of Council on Education, 1878-9, p 290. 

* Report of Com nit tee of C;,uncil on Education, 1876-7, p 210. About a 
quarter of the time \\as dc >t<;'d to thu- aspeet of the eurrieulum. 

* Report of Commilf'-e of Council on Education, 1877-8, p 248. 

* For cxaniple, i: wa^ >aricd sometMics by the expedient of selecting at 
random another ^-tuJcnt to conclude the Itsson by oral questioning. 
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young and more scnsiti\c female students", the occasion was a 
"severe trial", but so strongly were its advantages upheld that 
it remained the basis of practical training. The large practising 
school continued to serve all the college needs and the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Church of Scotland quoted w ith pride 
the comment of the inspector, "These schools are the largest in 
Scotland, and are conducted w ith much spirit, skill and success",^ 
If students were introduced to conditions in board schools at 
all, it was only on rare anti brief visits. 

The most significant innovation of the 'seventies was the 
opportunity offered to selected students, in the code of 1873, of 
attending university classes during the winter sessions. For- 
merly thj occasional normal school student had attended 
univtisity classes "on the s'y". Now the new concession 
opened up the prospect of acquiring the wider culture asso- 
ciated with tne university world. Pupil teachers who ac^^eved a 
certain standard in classics or mathematics in the c*itrance 
examination could attend two university classes during each of 
the tw o w inter sessions of their course of training. The details 
of the scheme had been worked out by George Ramsay, 
Professor of Humanity at Glasgow University, and John Kerr, 
HML^ Male pupil teachers were to be selected for university 
after the preliminary examination in the summer. They were 
to teach up to November 1st and then to attend university for 
three months before the commencement of the training college 
session in February, pursuing thereafter a. concurrent course at 
the two institutions. Since in both Edinburgh and Glasgow, all 
four training institutions w ere w ithin distance of the uni\ ersities, 
it would usually be possible to dovetail attendance at the 
university classes, which started at 8.00 am, with the necessary 
professional instruction. 

The con'^urrent system, made possible by the low fees of the 
Scottish universities and by the non-residential character of the 
training colleges, became the distinctive feature of Scottish 
teacher training. It represented a reversion to Scottish aspira- 
tions which had long been submerged. The new government 

* Annual Report of the Education Committee to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, 1877, p 63. 

» Scheme for combining Unttersity and Xormal School Training for School- 
masters in Scotland, 19 rebruar>' 1873. 
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requirement that all grant-earning schools shouKi be under 
certificated teachers now made it essential to supplement the 
"narrow, professional and confining'* curriculum of the training 
college. It was true that a loophole was still left for the graduate 
without training who could satisfj the inspector in a test of 
practical teaching, but such "back door" entrants to the profes- 
sion were not welcomed by the school boards. 

■Many of the concurrent students hoped eventually to qualify 
for a degree. They therefore chose classes which would fulfil 
the uni\ersitj requirements. Latin, Greek, mathematics, logic, 
moral philosophy, English and natural philosophy for the JVIA 
degree, and, more rarely, biological science, geology and engin- 
eering science for the BSc djgree. They did not, during the 
concurrent course, lake the usual examinations of the univer- 
sit) but they were subject to special tests, the results of which 
were treated as part of the certificate examinations. 

Now , as on pre\ ious occasions, the Free Church colleges w ere 
the first to seize the new opportunity and, in the early years, 
they sent twice as many students to university as did the col- 
leges of the Established Church.^ Until 1877, when the Depart- 
ment assumed partial responbibility, the churches themselves 
paid the entire uni\ersity fees, amounting annually to several 
hundred pounds. They also awarded a few bursaries so that 
students could stay on at university and graduate. Many 
students, however, after two years* university work, completed 
the third year of the degree course at their own expense, or 
managed to combine their university studies with teaching 
duties. The Glasgow School Board, for example, permitted 
teachers in their emplojment to attend early morning univer- 
sity classes,^ and from 1886 a number of competitive bursaries 
were made available from the Glasgow Endowment Fund to 
enable training college students to spend a third year at the 
university.^ 

* Rtport of the Committee of Couth il on Education, 1 878-9, p 27 1 . Betw een 
1&^4 tin J 1878 th<' Church of i^cotland sent 110 students to univcrsitv com- 
pared With 263 from the Ticl Cliurch. By 1880, the figures were 258 and 
455. Report of Committee of Counctl on Kdtication, 1880-1, p 202. 

' Scotttsf Eduttitton Inquiry Commit tee^ Minutes of Etidence, 3rd Report , 
1888, p 2. 

* In aceorUancc vMth the scheme of the Comnijssiorsrs appointed under 
t!ic provision of the Educational Ertdozunenis (Scotland) ^ la, 1882* 
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The trained graduate was much sought after and indeed 
qualified for the key positions. * A senior inspector m ted with 
pride the revival of the democratic tradition of the past. Just 
as in Napoleonic France the ordinary recruit was said to carry a 
marshal's baton in his knapsack, so in contemporary Scotland 
a teacher in the humblest school now had the prospect of 
"rising to the highest educational position in the land".^ The 
concurrent university and college course was the greatest single 
difference between Scottish and English teacher training. It 
represf'nted the traditional respect of the Scot for learning and 
the desire to combine in teachers both breadth of mind and 
teaching zeal. 

UNIVERSITY INTEREST IN TEACHER TRAINING 

An important event, though it made little immediate impact 
on teacher training, was the establishment in 1876 of Chairs of 
Education at St Andrews and Edinburgh Universities. Pro- 
f<^ss'T Pilhns had long ago urged the need of systematic pro- 
fessional training in "Didactics", the Science of Education. 
Indeed towards the end of his life he ha. offered ;(;5,000 towards 
the foundation of a Chair of Education at Edinburgh, but when 
he had approached Lowe, Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council, he had been told that *'there was no Science of 
Education".^ He had associated himself with the foundation, 
in 1847, of the Educational Institute of Scotland which had 
sought to phce the training of teachers on a university footing 
and had endeavoured to raise funds for Chairs of Education 
from the teachers themselves.'* 

In recent years Simon S Laurie had become one of the forc- 

* Career of John Striitlicrs, 1857-1925. Originally from the parish 
school in Mearns. Uciifrenshirc, where he had also served as a pupil uaeher, 
Siruthers entered tlu Established Church College in Glasgow. He took the 
combined university course and subsequently entered Oxford as an exhibi- 
tioner In 1886 he was appointed to the Scottish Inspectorate. He became 
Assistant Secretary of the Scotch Education Department in 1900, and 
Secretary in 1904. 

* Report oj Committee of Council on FJucatiotu 1876-7, pp 212-13. 

3 U !<oss» Education as a Unix crsity Subject, its history, presettt position and 
prospects, Maelchose, 1883, p 10. 

* *"Y\\Q Professional Training of Teachers", William Jolly, Fortninhtly 
Rei'ieic, vol xvi, September 1874, p 359, 
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mobt propagandists for education as a university subject. Ia 
1865, he had vvritten in his Report to the Dick Bequest trustees, 
"It is only through a knowledge of psycholog) and ethics that 
the sthoohi^aster can render to himself an account of what he is 
doing, akid can see to whA point his labours are tending. These 
are the two pillars on which the whole fabric of education rests. 
I do not mean to say that it is necessary that the teacher should 
be a philosopher, but it is quite indispensable- that he should 
philosophise. ... If he does not admit this, he degrades himself 
from the position of an educated worker, stri\ing by means of 
intellectual processes to reach certain well-defined moral and 
intellectual results, to that of a mere retailer of the alphabet, 

and converts what is a profession . . . into a trade Among 

teachers there were a fortunate few who were endowed with 
sympathetic insight and sensibility, who by their innate 
qualities had *'a private key with which to unlock the intellects 
and hearts of their pupils". For the majority, however, the 
philosophic attitude alone would biing significance to the daily 
tasks of teaching. 

Money for the first university Chairs of Education in Britain 
came from the bequests of Andrew Bell of monitorial fame/*^ 
There vvas apparently some expectation of parliamentary 
augmciitation of the original endowment to include chairs in all 
the universities.^ Aberdeen would have wehomed such an 
extension, but Glasgow made no move. In the meantime, so 
veheraent vvas the opposition from training college authorities, 
and s> powerful vvas their influence on Scottish Members of 
Parliament that the Government abandoned their earlier inten- 
tions, leaving the Chairs in St Andrews and Edinburgh so poorly 
endowed that their occupants had difficulty in making ends 
meet.^ 

Appointed by the Bell trustees, the first Professors of Educa- 

* Report to the Trustees of the Dick Bequest, Constable, 186!), pp 15-17. 

* The Lilucution Act (1872) had frctJ a tcmJuc fund, intended to encourage 
his s>j>tLm of education, and the trustees diverted the money (£10,000) 
to found Chairs of Kducation in St Andrews and l^dinburgh. 

* "The Universities and the bchools", Sir Joshua Fitch, Contemporary 
RevietUf vol 29, December 1872. 

* Churth uppo&itiun was dtscnbed in Report of the Education Committee 
to the General Assembly of ihe Church of Scotland, 1875, p 15, Report of the 
Education Committee to the General Assembly of the Free Churchy 1875, pp 
17-18. 
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tion were J M D Meiklejohn in St Andrews and Simon Laurie 
in Edinburgh. In their inaugural lectures, both stressed the 
philosophic and reflective approach to teaching. In the words of 
Meiklejohn, "It is thoughtlessness that stints^ it is routine that 
withers; it is dullness and deadness of heart that dwarfs the 
powers of the soul". Teachers, he said, should ask themselves, 
"Has this that I am doing any seed of life in it? Will it grow in 
the minds of my pupils?*'^ The Scottish intellect, "naturally 
tough", could by training become supple in employing the 
Socratic method. In his lecture Laurie made an impassioned 
plea for the prospective teacher to be a full member of the uni- 
versity. The attendance of picked students at certain classes 
enabled them to do no more than "sniff the academic atmos- 
phere*'. They had no opportunity to "enjoy all the subtle 
intellectual and moral advantages which belong to that serener 
air". He outlined the course of study he envisaged in "the ends, 
processes and history of Education", a course in which ethics, 
history, physiology and psychology were associated with the 
practical problems of the school.^ 

Scottish universities, however, did not accept for the MA 
degree any courses outside the "sacred seven",^ and attendance 
at education classes was therefore optional. Similarly the 
Scotch Education Department did not recognise attendance at 
education lectures, and any training college students who went, 
did so without official cognisance. Nevertheless, Laurie 
probably had Queen's Scholars in mind when he persuaded the 
university in 1880 to award the Diploma of Literate in Arts to 
students who completed four of the recognised degree courses 
together with a fifth, which might be education. The diploma 
would be well within their scope and would gi\e definite aim to 
tht:r work.* In fact it never became popular, for those who were 
ambitious enough to proceed to the third year (Queen's Scholars 
were only able to attend two university classes each year) 

* Inaugural Address, R M Cameron, 1876, p 11. 

* Inaugural Address, The Training oj Teachers and Methods of Instruction, 
Kcgan Paul, 1882, p 12. 

' The Seven Liberal Arts, "Lingua, Tropus, Ratio; Numerus, Tonus, 
Ant>ulus» ^\stra" (from the medieval tradition of the trivium and quadri- 
vium). Hexameter quoted in D Ross, Education as a University Subject, 
p 28. 

* It was awarded, also from 1880, by Glasgow University. 
G 
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preferred to equip themselves with a degree. Education classes 
therefore reinaineJ an extra, and the fact that Laurie attracted 
the largest optional class in the university was a tribute to his 
personal distinction. 

Laurie's background was, of course, very different from that 
of the training college Rectors. His lack of systematic teaching 
experience did not endear him to powerful oflkials of the Scotch 
Education Department who respected professional expertise. 
Yet his extensive knowledge of schools over a period of twenty 
years had given him a rich and varied experience. Indeed, for 
their perceptne insight and practical wisdom, his Reports to 
the Trustees of the Dick Bequest deserve to rank alongside the 
much better known inspectoral reports of his contemporary, 
Matthew Arnold. Both men in very different circumstances 
brought "sweetness and light" to the schools they visited, both 
were concerned with the creative task of the teachers in quicken- 
ing and elev ating the intellectual and moral life of their pupils. 
In his university lectures Laurie did not confine himself to 
theory, but dealt also with education practice under the titles 
of "Methodology*" and "Schools and the Teachers". 

The establishment of university chairs raised vhc question of 
the relation of universities to teacher training. The conditions 
of serv ice in schools terppted many youths, who in earlier days 
would have gone straight to university, to enter training college 
and combine university classes with professional training. 
Hardest hit financially were the Universities of St Andrews 
and Aberdeen, which were deprived of an important source of 
supply of students. In the past, Aberdeen in particular, had 
been "really a large training institution", and had produced 
schoolmasters for the whole of the North-East. Now, many 
boys from the area were taking advantage of concurrent courses 
at Glasgow or Edinburgh, freely available to promising candi- 
dates. Within a decade of the launching of the new scheme, half 
the men in training were attending a university, and by the end 
of the century practically all men were combining university 
courses with professional training. 

In 1877, Laurie, as Secretary of the Cliurch of Scotland 
Education Committee, had proposed an arrangement which 
would have associated the University of St Andrews (in con- 
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junction with Madras College as practising school) with teacher 
training.* Nothing came of the scheme, but that very year saw 
the first of a series of attempts by universities to get direct 
control of an elite of the Queen's Scholars, a request for official 
recognition of a university diploma In Education to be av irded 
to Queen's Scholars at the end of a two-year course.^ The 
proposal was rejected categorically. The universities, it was 
said, would not be able to exercise adequate moral supervision 
over students who were intending to teach; they were not 
equipped to give either practical training in the art of teaching 
or instruction in the subjects which were essential for teachers 
of clemer.tary schools; they could not violate their traditions 
by insisting on religious instruction, which was univeisally 
prov ided in training colleges. Finally, the proposal was declared 
unacceptable on the grounds that selection by the universities of 
the elite of the Queen's Scholars would discredit the training 
institutions. The official view was that the university and the 
training college each had its own distinct and clearly defined 
sphere of action, and that the religious, practical and profes- 
sional training of teachers must remain the special province of 
the training college. 

STUDENT LIFE AND DISCIPLINE 

The concurrent university and training college course put 
considerable strain on the students. Their professors complained 
that they were too hard pressed by the "drill subjects" of the 
training college religious instruction, music, school manage- 
ment, drawing, science, geography, history and so on, and that 
they were "forever being ground up to pass a multitude of petty 
cram examinations". With the terrors of the Government 
schedule ever before them, the colleges did not trust the students 
to get up work by themselves.^ During the five-month uni- 
versity session - from November to April - stuc'ents were hard 

* His Committee ha J agreed to pay SO guineas a year to a master at Madras 
College (the old bargh ^Jjoul which liad benefited from Bcir* endu^vmeni) 
who would act as Master of Method to Queen's Scholars attending St 
Andrews University. 

' Report of Committee of Council on Ed tcationt 1877-8, p 85 et seq. 

* Scottish Education Jnqiary Committee, Minutes of Etidence, 2nd Report, 
1887, p 14. 
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pressed by the \ai iety of their commitments. After April, they 
could de\utc ihciiisthes c.\du5>i\elj tu practical and profc^ssional 
subjects. Already, in the early 'eighties, the training college 
authorities bcg..n to organise tutorials to assist their uni\ersity 
students to pass their examinations.^ 

How did the training colle.:e students compare with the 
ordinary run of uni\ersity entrants? At 18 they were rather 
older, of courbC, and in some tespects the> were better qualified, 
for they had at least passed a preliminary examination which 
often raised them above the otandard of the junior classes. As 
the Rector of Moray House, Maurice Paterson, pointed out, 
they did not, like so many of the uni\ersit> students, have to 
support themsehes by various kinds of private work.^ The 
best of them became prizemen, but the great majority, though 
trained to prepare their work carefully and methodically, 
achieved only a mediocre standard. As former pupil teachers, 
accu5>tomed to passing an annual hurdle, they often seemed to 
their profes5>ori> to ha\e no real interest in their work beyond the 
e.\amination. 

The university fees, usually four guineas (of which, after 1877, 
three guineas were reimbursed by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment), added to the college e.\penses. The cost of training men 
students, with the superior staff required by the demands of 
the science, language and tutorial classes, was far in excess of th«. 
cost of training women. Moreover, because of their poor 
social background all men had need of bursaries. Women, 
on the other hand, were a great source of income because they 
could afford to pay fees. Consequently, while the women's 
colleges at Aberdeen could show annual surpluses, despite 
their small numbers, elsewhere the mi.\ed training colleges 
c juld only just balance their budgets by the expedient of taking 
in a greater proportion of women than men. The women were 
directly subsidising the men. 

Paid retrospectively for the students they had trained, the 
college authorities were careful to see that teachers served their 
probationary* two years. In 1887, the Rector of the large 

* Proceediugs of the Free Church General Assembly^ 1883, p 4. 

* ScoUtsh Education Inquiry Committee , Minutes of Evidence ^ 2nd Report, 
1887, p 16. 
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Glasgow Free Church College, Dr Morrison, told an official 
committee of inquirj^ that 99 per cent of his otudeius obtained 
parchments. Not 1 per cent of the women teachers, he said, 
got married before two years' service.* There were, however, 
inevitable losses from death and illness c\cn during the college 
course. The annual medical reports noted the periodic scourges 
of infection, and recorded the name of the occasional student 
who had to be sent away with serious illness, consumption or 
incipient disease of the spine, or who died while still at college. 

Despite the marked superiority and polish of the women 
students, some of them daughters of the man^e and the products 
of Ladies' Adventure schools, they had to grind away at the 
elementary subjects. Long stretcher of tlieir time, both in 
college and in the evenings, were also absorbed in domestic 
economy, both practical and theoretical. Practical cookery, 
given either in a model kitchen or in outt>idc 5>chools of cookery, 
was a recent innovation. Sewing Included practice of the various 
stitches in needlework, and the cutting out and making of 
garments in common use - a pair of full-sized drawere, a 
chemise, two nightdresses (the second more elaborate than 
the first) and a shirt. In fact, the syllabus co^ ered "the various 
branches applicable to the family of a w orking man", including 
the designing of patterns. Theoretical aspects of domestic 
economy were learnt with the aid of one of the numerous 
manuals.*- In general, the special interest shown by ''Scotch 
girls" in domestic economy was attributed by the examiners 
to their frugal traditions. Nevertheless, there was criticism of 
their stitching, their "gathering", "stroking" and "oet^Jng In", 
and of their designs for children's garments, some of which 
"would fit no child yet born".^ 

Though college hours had been cut to si.\ or seven daily, few 
colleges allowed any break for meals. Even the Glasgow 
experiment of the early years of the decade seems to have been 
abandoned, and the women students like the men snatched 
their "piece" in the few minutes between clashes. It was not 
surprising that some of them broke down. Indeed overpressure 

* iViAp 10. 

rr* '^V'^J^^^'^s included Tcgetmeir's Manual of Domestic Economy, Laurie's 
tiouschold Economy, Stoker's Home Comfort, 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1881-2. pp 288-9. 
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uds nut uncuiiiiiion among fcnulc students who, In addition to 
the burden of niuiiiorising, had also to spenu a great deal of 
their time cleaning, cooking, ironing and sewing. The cul- 
mination of the >ear came with the Christmas examination, 
which, for the second-) ear students, lasted t'Aent>*seven hours 
and extended over five days. Many of the women found it a 
terrif>ir»g ordeal. It was particularly unfortunate that the first 
sitting was in the afternoon fo^ as one of the Aberdeen Rectors 
remarked, *'the afternoon is the worst part of the day on account 
of the gaslight".! 

Lack of rest and recreation and sheer physical neglect sowed 
the seeds of ill-health among men students. Though the non- 
residential character of the Scottish colleges suited the native 
taste much better than the so-called "semi-monastic" English 
system, it had draw backs. In the words of one of the inspectors: 
"Many of the students either from ignorance of the laws of 
health, or from want of means, rarely enjoy a substantial dinner, 
and content themselves with a meagre tea instead. In the case 
of growing lads from the country, accustomed to homely but 
substantial fare, such a mode of living must gradually sap the 
foundations of a robust and healthy frame, and seriously en- 
danger even the life of the more feeble." He commented 
approvinglj on the arrangements made at Moray House to give 
students a midday meal during the annual examination week.^ 

Residence in boarding houses was considered desirable only 
for the "softer sex". However, the Free Church Colleges in 
Glasgow and Aberdeen did not have boarding houses at all. 
The Rector of the Glasgow College considered boarding accom- 
modation unnecessary. The majority of his students, he said, 
came from Glasgow or travelled by train from surrounding 
towns. Others stayed In lodgings. "We have had no difficulty 
with our students, in regard to morals", he remarked, and he 
attributed the good spirit of the college to the close personal 
contact between staff and students. The only serious lapse 
reported In his college occurred when three men students, who 
had absented themselves from class for two hours, were dls- 

' SLottt^h Education Inquiry Committee^ Minutes of Evidence ^ 2nd Report, 
1887. p 117. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1883-4» pp 208-9. 
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covered in a local public hou^.c* While other Rectors segre- 
gated the sexes and expressed a preference for separate institu- 
tions, Dr Morrison felt such a mo\c would bring "a distinct 
loss of moral power". "Our experience," he said, "is all in 
the direction that the mLvingof tiie ^exes, is, under proper control, 
most healthy."- 

In contrast, the Rector of the neighbouring Established 
Church College, James Leitch, kept a rigid control over his 
students. Wom-n, who lived more than twenty miles' train 
journey away, had to stay in the bearding house (now equipped 
with a library of literature suitable for Sunday reading). E\en 
requests by students to attend Sunday church with relatives in 
the city had to be referred to the committee of managers, and 
were only granted reluctantly. In both the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Established Church Colleges men and women were 
"told to have no relations with each other". Occasionally in 
the Glasgow College, men and women passed each other in the 
lobby, but in Edinburgh they were in separate premises. 
**Before that," said the Rector, "we used to have more cases 
of discipline. . . . They (the men and women) met coming in 
and going out."^ 

The strict regime of the Glasgow college - students in the rival 
Free Church College described it as "a convict settlement" - 
led to a student mutiny in 1877.* It all began by the men stu- 
dents letting off detonating crackers in their classes. Including 
that of the Rector, in protest against the latter's suspension of 
bursaries on disciplinary grounds, in what was described in 
the Minutes as "The Riot of the 7th June", they met in "tumul- 
tuous and disorderly manner'* in the staircase and lobby outside 
the Rector s room and refused to disperse until he promised 
,to restore their bursaries. The Rector summoned the lecturers 
to his assistance, but they laid down tenns before they agreed to 
co-operate. At this dramatic point, the Minute Book stops. 
In fact the Scotch Education Department intervened and com- 

' Minutes of Glasgoti Free Church Sormal College, 7 September 1885. 

* Scottish Education Inquiry Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 2nd Report, 
1887, p 1 1. 

' Ibid, P 20. ^ 

* The episode is described in Minute of Church of Scotland Normal College ^ 
Glasgotv, 12 June to 25 June 1877 (manuscript). 
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pellcd the authorities to dismiss the Rector and certain members 
of staff, and punish the student body.^ 



THE EMPHASIS ON EDUCATIONAL THEORY 

The new Rector, David Ross, kept the students firmly in hand. 
A Shetlander by origin, he had formerly taught classics, but as 
head of Gartsherrie School in Coatbridge he had built up a 
strong technical side.^ His appointment in Glasgow carried 
a comfortable salary of £600 a year, which compared favourably 
with salaries paid to the Rectors of leading burgh schools and 
academies.^ lie quickly set to work to transform the institution. 
He lectured himself, on a variety of subjects, religious knov/- 
ledge, school management and political economy, ^nd he shared 
in the work of school supervision, demonstration and criticism 
lessons. He assembled an able staff, including as science 
lecturer, David Fors>'th, who subsequently earned distinction 
as headmaster of the famous Leeds Higher Grade School.* 
Very soon the teaching wdo as ehicient as that of the Free Church 
College. Ross, however, was very different from the genial 
Dr Morrison. Of the students he said, "We have control over 

them as to their conduct from the day they come to college 

I write to their frien Js if I do not approve of their conduct and 
diligence." He visaed their lodgings regularly and asked the 
landladies to report to him. "They are so very anxious to have 
our students as lodgers," he said, "that I easily know if there is 
any irregularity."^ 

Ross was especially interested in "the study of education as 

* Official references to the episode appea^ in Reports of Committee of Council 
on Education^ 1877-8, pp 276, 278: 1878-9, p 297. 

* A centenar> article commemorating Ross's birth appeared in Scottish 
Educational Journal, 29 May 1942, p 332 (unsigned but apparently Written 
bv Rev Dr W M Wightman). 

» In 1874, the Rector of the Edmburgh High School was paid £700, the 
Rector of the 01asgo>v High School £512. Report of the Colebrooke CowwiV 
«on, vol H, 1874. pp 437, 471. 

* Forsyth as an extremely able teacher. _ He lectured in the normal col- 
lege m geographv, grammar, cunipositio.i, science, reading, penmanship and 
dra>vmK. He mfused h»s o>vn qualities in the Leeds School which was judged 
by the Bryce Commission Report of 1895 to be the finest higher grade school 
in the country. It earned spectacular amounts from the Department of 
Science and Art under the system of Payment by Results. 

* Scottish Education Inquiry Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 1887, p 33. 
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a science and an art". FonnerI> the official school management 
syllabus had been confined to topics such as regibtration, clasbifi- 
cation, timetables, ventilation, school fittings, furniture and 
apparatus. In 1S81, however, the Principles of Education were 
included with Locke's Thoughts on Education as recommended 
reading. There followed the introduction of faculty psychology 
as part of "Mental Science", and the separation of the theory 
and practice of education. Each college was required to appoint 
a special "master of method" to take charge of the practice. 
Customarily the Rectors themselves assumed responsibility for 
thr theor>' of education. Ross, in addition to a weekly lecture 
to all students in school management,* gave two courses of 
lectures each session. He gav c forty lectures on logic, psychology 
and ethics as applied to education, taking for special study 
Locke's Thoughts on Education^ Spencer's Education, Moral, 
Physical and Intellectual and Bain's Education as a Science. He 
found those students, who had attended university classes in 
logic and metaphysics, "showed superior ability in this portion 
of the subject, and their superiority is found unconsciously to 
stimulate the mental powers of the rest".- He also gave a 
course of twenty lectures on the history of education, from 
Luther to Stow, 

Ross was a great propagandist fur education as a university 
study. As a leading member of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, he supported in 1883 a resolution of that body for the 
foundation of Chairs in Aberdeen and Glasgow and for the 
establishment in all the universities of Faculties of Education, 
which should offer professional degree courses. The existing 
Chairs, he felt, were merely "excrescences" in the Faculties 
of Arts, and were too isolated from the practice of education 
iy be effective. With the improvement of training college 
standards, he looked forward to their affiliation with the 
universities.^ 

Though still administratively linked with England, Scottish 
teacher training had in the years since 1872 developed very 
much on native lines. By the early 'eighties, about 1,000 

* Basted on Fitch's Lectures on Education. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1883-4, p 243. 

' Educational .Weics, 7 April 1883. 
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Students had been through a course of concurrent training, 
while each >ear about 150 students (half of the men students) 
were attending university classes. Gradually, the leaven of 
university studies was raising the standards of elementary 
school teachers. In the initial years of the new national system, 
education had been spread widely but thinly. Now, the con- 
cern for standards had revived. The traditional university 
study was becoming the natural ambition of male teachers, 
whose intellectual interests were reflected in the advanced work 
(the ''specific subjects" under the code) of the schools. 

In a Report written in the mid-'eighties John Kerr, HMI, 
compared Scottish and English schools. "We ha\e,*' he said, 
"less of the repose of manner and absence of effort on the part 
of the teacher, and less of the politeness and refinement on the 
part of the pupil. Scotch discipline is net less effective for pur- 
poses of work. That it is somewhat wanting in gentleness and 
finish i;> probabl) due to the nativ e ruggcdness characteristic of 
the more northern race."' Undoubtedly English influence had 
brought variety into the curriculum. Subjects like drawing, 
music, cookery and elementary science had come into the 
schools and teacher training colleges. There were, however, 
distinct differences between the two systems. Far less attention 
w as paid In Scotland to the training of infant teachers, and in 
the schools small children had to be "still as a graveyard*', and 
to spend their days In * profitless drudgery and unutterable 
misery". The fact that "specific subjects" were widely 
cultivated among older pupils was evidence of the respect for 
academic achievement. 

Unfortunately, Kcrr*s comparisons did not extend to teacher 
training, though on several occasions he condemned the **mon- 
astic** character of English institutions, which, he felt, sapped 
self-reliance. Clearly, how ^ver, the differences which he noted 
in the schools were reflected within the training systems. The 
temperament and background of the Scottish educator gav e him 
a love of theory rarely found in his English counterpart. His 
universit) stud> of logic and metaphysics had predisposed him 
to investigate the sciences which bore on education and to 
search for pedagogic principle, which he could expound to his 

' Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1884-5, p 20. 
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Students. In contras^t, members of stafT in English colleges, 
who lived among their students from morning till night, had 
far less time and energy to spare for professional study. They 
were more concerned with students' welfare, were possibly 
broader in their s>mpathies, but the) were less intellectual and 
less interested in seeking a rational hasis for practice. 

In Scotland there was a deeper sense of professional con- 
sciousness. Already there were strong voices clamouring for 
professional training in association with the universities, for 
preparatory discipline and thorough tests of efficiency which 
should qualify teachers for entry to a register so that teaching 
could rank with the other professions of medicine, law and 
theology.^ 

THE NEW ''central*' SYSTEM FOR APPRENTICES 

In 1885, the Scotch Education Department became an inde- 
pendent Committee of Council and the chief political office, 
that of Vice-President, devolved on the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. The appointment of Flenry Craik,^ a Scotsman and 
former senior examiner, as Secretary to the reorganised Depart- 
ment was significant. 

Craik's influence was im,r.ediattly seen in the successive 
codes which brought a n^A spontaneity into school work and 
which helped to raise the quality of teaching. In 1886, payment 
by results was abolished in the lower standards, and in 1890 
abolished entirely. Though "specific subjects** continued to be 
taken by older pupils, all elementary subjects were tested by 
class examination instead of individual examination. The 
partial abolition of fees in 1891, a measure which brought many 
younger children into the schools, gave a new impetus to 
kindergarten work and to musical drill.^ Indeed, physical 

J eg *'The Professional Training of Teachers", William Jolly, HMI, 
fortnifihily Reviezv^ vol xvi, September 1874, p 363 et seq, 

• Ffenry Craik 1846-1927. Bom in Glasgow, Craik went to Glasgow 
University in 1860 and in 1864 (as a SneH exhibitioner) to Balliol. In 1870, 
he was appointed one of the Junior Examiners cf the Committee of Council. 
Later he became Senior Examiner. 

* It is of interest to note that the abohtion of fees brought to an end the 
practice of children bringing peats to school for fuel. Circular to School 
Boards. Circular 160, 19 January 1894. 
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exercise in one form or other became universal, while among 
senior pupils, practical subjects cooker^ and laundrj work for 
girls and mamial work for bo)s wer given new prominence.^ 

Under the old system, the "3 Rs" had been an end in them- 
selves and children had been taught to perform their tasks with 
mechanical accuracy. Under the new, the teacher was en- 
couraged to devise individual techniques and to think in terms 
of dev eloping children's intelligence. The new approach, vv hich 
required greater flexibility on the part of the teacher, brought 
up the whole question of apprenticeship to teaching, for the 
inunature pupil teacher, caught up in the drudgery of routine 
instruction, was often incapable of dev iating from drill methods.^ 

In 1889, the Department reduced the size of school which a 
certificated teacher, aided by one or two pupil teachers, could 
conduct,^ while successive codes progressively raised the 
standards demanded for the pupil teachers in existing subjects 
and also extended the range of their studies. Already some of 
the larger school boards had set up central classes for their 
apprentice teachers. Even in the 'seventies the Glasgow and 
Gov an boards had gathered pupil teachers together for Saturday, 
morning singing classes and, by 1882, Glasgow was running 
regular evening classes. The new system, which was particu- 
larlj suited to large centres of population, spread to other areas, 
including Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen (but not to Edinburgh). 
Opinion was divided on its merits. Many regatded it as the 
beginning of a reformed and more efficient mahod. Others 
deplored the inevitable loss of personal interest by teachers in 
the progress of their apprentices.^ For some teachers had gone 
bcjond the bare requiremenis of the broadsheet, and at odd 
hours had given instruction in the "higher branches" of educa- 

* eg MtmordnJum on Tcichmg uf Cooking m Edinburgh Board Schools, 
J Stnithers.. Report of CotnmtUe of Council on Education, 1889-90, p 290. 

* John Adams described drill methods. "A writing lesson sometimes 
began b> nunibers going up as high as 10, each number indicating a move- 
ment touard.s the final result of making the first ink cliaractcr in the copy 
books. Pens had to be held in e.\actl> the same ua> b> all pupils.** Education 
and the Netv Teaching , Hodder and Stoughton, 1919, p 19. 

» From 100 to 90 (with 1 pupil teacher) from 140 to 120 (with 2 pupil 
teachers). 

* In England, similarl>, opinion was divided. Matthew Arnold criticised 
the new j>>stcm, It dots not compensate for the advantage of being taught 
by one person**. Cross Conimisston, vol I, Minutes of Cvidence, 1886, p 188. 
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tion. The opportunity of qualifj Ing for entrance to university 
classes had stimulated both teacher and taught, and in some 
schools it had become a point of honour for a pupil teacher 
to gain the special university mark.* 

Under the new central s)stcm, pupil teachers were instructed 
in the evenings by specialists. Often however, they arrived 
tired and jaded after their day's work. Sometimes they were 
required to attend Saturday morning classes and always they 
had to spend long hours in private preparation. An inspector 
WTOtc, **0h, for eight hours a day for these growing boys and 
girls, but there is no such blessing for them. They must work, 
work, work. In this worse than Egyptian slavery, there is not 
a moment for recreation, no time for independent reading. The 
intellect is staned, the school becomes *their solar system in 
which they rev olve in a perpetual cycleof parsing and analysis'."- 
A former Aberdeenshire pupil teacher described the "slavery" 
of apprenticeship: 

*They gyred my leet that ;an so fast to please. 
And from mine eyes expelled that glance too wild. 
Now damned be all in schools or factories. 
That take a mean advantage of a child."^ 

Since the country districts could not organise central classes, 
the rural apprentice was often at a disadvantage in the competi- 
tive examination for entrance to training college. A S Neill, 
for example, has recalled his own unsuccessful attempt, as a 
pupil teacher in his father's village school, to secure a place in 
a training college.^ After the expansion of the 'seventies, the 
Department had restricted the number of students in training 
to 860, so that each year apprentices who failed to get places 
remained in scliools as untrained assistants. The more ambi- 
tious of them took the certificate examination by home study and 
duly qualified for the parchment, but they had lost the opportun- 
ity of widening their horizons. "The Wanderjahre with all that 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1889-90, p 292. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1893-4, p 364. 
. ^ b \ William Cramond, 1844^1907, Schoolmaster at Cuiien, 

Hantt, 1967, pp 27-8. 

* Times Educational Supplement, 6 January 1967. 
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these bring of animation and experience" had been cut out of 
their lives.^ 

THE PROBLEM OF THE GAELIC-SPEAKING AREAS 

The ex-pupil teachers formed a pool of cheap labour for 
those remote school areas which could not afford trained 
teathers.^ Few young people from the West Highlands and 
Western Isles were able to gain entry to training college since 
so many of the schools were either too small to take apprentices 
or the teachers too Ill-equipped to give the nccessar> instruction. 
In fact, Gaelic-speaking students were practically excluded 
from the colleges altogether. 

Even before his new appointment, Henry Craik had in 1884 
investigated conditions in the Highlands. He had suggested 
the establishment of specially selected centres for pupil teachers,^ 
and in the following years proxision was made in towns such 
as Stornoway and Oban. Those who were able to stay a year 
or more were brought far enough to make a fair showing in the 
college entrance examination. However, pupil teachers had to 
finance themselves and, as the Rector of Oban High School 
remarked, "in many cases (they) can afford only a few months, 
long enough to convince them how backward they are (which is 
of course something) and return to one or other 'side' schools in 
their neighbourhood".* As Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ment, Craik sought to improve the supply of Gaelic-speaking 
teachers. In 1887, Gaelic was recognised as one of the languages 
which students could offer at the entrance examination, and 
subsequently a few scholarships were reserved for Gaelic-speak- 
ing students. In order to raise teachers' salaries, extra grants, 
conditional on good average attendance, were given to Highland 
schools. Nevertheless trained teachers continued to be scarce, 
and In the more remote areas educational standards were so 
lamentable that, in the words of a Highland minister, "it could 

* Report of Commit Ue of Council on Education, 1891 -2, p 258. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1879-80, p xviii. 
» Appendix, Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1884-S. 

* Dtsadtantages of pupil teachers in many parts of the Highlands, James 
Bcattie^ unpublished memorandum, December 1899, Scotch Education 
Department. (The "side" school is described on page 27.) 
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be said without exaggeration that he knew parishes in which it 
was a misfortune to be born".^ 

Some of the quahfied teachers who sensed in the area could 
not speak the native tongue. Indeed occasionally an advertised 
vacancy attracted a Southron (an Englishman). One sucli 
schoolmaster from Birmingham described his experience in a 
Roman Catholic school in South Uist.^ As a bachelor he adapted 
himself to the rugged life, revelling in the open-air pursuits and 
in the natural beauty of his surroundings. Both in the day 
school and in his work in adult e\ening classes he served the 
community well, but he never learnt to speak Gaelic and 
depended on siiccessi\c pupil teachers to instruct the children 
in their native tongue. Not all teachers were able to settle so 
happily, especially in the sterner Pnusbyterian areas. The men 
sometimes sought solace in drink, while the women became 
depressed by the sheer tedium and a few unfortunates were even 
driven to insanity.^ 



THE GROWTH OF SECONDARY HDUCATION 

In the obsence of systematic provision for secondary educa- 
tion, the pupil-teacher system pro\ ided an educational ladder. 
Yet, though it gave many talented and ambitious boys the chance 
to proceed to university, it was a poor substitute for secondary 
education, and compelled the training institution to undertake 
much of the work of a secondary school. Moreover, the appren- 
ticeship system was w asteful, for man) recruits abandoned their 
course prematurely. '*Is there any other profcs^io«i," asked 
David Ross, '"in which apprentices fail to such an extent in 
completing their course with credit?"^ 

Some of the sur\-i\ ing parochial schoolmasters maintained 
high standards. For example, even in the early years of the 
twx-ntieth century, the village schoolmaster of Cullen in Banff- 
shire taught his older pupils Latin, Greek, French, Euclid, 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1903-4, p 275. 

* I Rca. St/uM>!master in South Uist, Reminiscences of a Hehridean 
^choolmtistrr, 189(1.1930, Koutletlgc. 1964« 

19^8^**^^?08^'^^^"' ^^'^ '^'rtntls of a School Inspector, Jackson Wylie, 

* Educational Sezvs, vol .xviii, 18 November 1893, p 769. 
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geography and grammar. In the evenings they '^attended for 
higher education at the tail end of a standing row of six pupil 
teachers around the classroom fire".* In many of the public 
schools, however, the traditional link between primary and 
secondary education had disappeared. What was now required 
was a gradation of schools. Though the Arg>il Commission in 
1668 had recommended the extension and reform of secondar>' 
education, it was not until the 'eighties that real progress was 
made by the di%ersion of educational endowments- and the 
introduction of state inspection and examination (by means of 
the Leaving Certificate). Already some of the larger school 
boards were thrusting into the sphere of secondary education 
by the prov ision of higher grade schools,^ but it was only in the 
closing >cars of the centurj that schools in each area were graded 
and classified. 

Meanwhile, a good deal of the first year of the training course 
was necessarily devoted to work which should have been covered 
at school. Examination results were excellent - indeed Matthew 
Arnold in his evidence to the Cross Commission commented 
on the superior teaching in Scottish training colleges.* Grad- 
ually the elementary branches of the college curriculum \yere 
pruned (the learning by heart of a prescribed number of lines 
of poetry, for example, was abolished in 1889). More emphasis 
was gi\en to disciplinar> subjects, Latin for those men who did 
not attend university classes and French, including for the first 
time oral French, for women.^ New subjects came in - elemen- 
tary dynamics and plane trigonometr>' for men, together with 
new options such as navigation and agriculture. With the 
introduction in 1895 of a half-day system for apprentices, the 
mtellectual attainments of training college entrants went up by 
leaps and bounds. The higher standards were reflected particu- 
larly in the school management syllabus, which emphasised 

1 A A Cormack, Wilham Cramond 1844-1907 ^ Schoolmaster at Cullen, p 28. 
' As a result of the Educational Endowments (Scotland) Act, 1882, under 
which the Balfour Commission was appointed with certain compulsory 

^°5^b""1887, Govan School Board had organised S Higher Grade Schools, 
{Scottish Education Inqury Commission, 3rd Report, 1888, pp 166-7. 

* Cross Commission, vol I, Minutes of Evidence, 1886, p 188. ^ 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, \896-7j p 439. Their 
pronunciation was now judged to be "at least recognisable". 
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faculty psychology and the history of education (based on 
Quick's Educational Reformers), and which was examined only 
at the end of the second year. 

Games had no part in the curriculum of the colleges. It was 
not only that sites were too restricted and timetables too full; 
by tradition, recreation was regarded as a waste of school time. 
However, drill was taught, and sometimes gymnastics. The 
Aberdeen colleges were outstanding for their physical training, 
organised by a Major Cruden. John Kerr, HMI, attributed "the 
absence of headaches and bloodless cheeks" in the female 
students of Aberdeen to "exercises . . . with clubs and barbells 
... all but perfect in respect of precision and grace of move- 
ment".^ Indeed, Major Cruden became the acknowledged 
authority on physical education in Scotland. He inspected the 
drill of other colleges, and he organised, at his own private 
physical training college in Aberdeen, summer courses for 
teachers who came from all parts of the country to qualify for 
his certifi?ite.- 

In 18S9, after years of pressure, the Department offered 
support (ie, 75 per cent of fees) for a third year at university.^ 
Graduation now became a practical possibility for men students 
and all the colleges systematically followed up the university 
classes by tutorials. Some allocated mornings for university 
work, others do\ etailed the timetables of college and university. 
For the students, the dual timetables brought many complica- 
tions. Dr R R Rusk, writing of his own student days in Glasgow, 
said that the Free Church College recognised only those uni- 
versity classes which met between 8 and 9 am and lIicv 3 pm. 
The result w as that he had to take his course of study in the 
reverse order of that advised by the university authorities. 
There were all sorts of conflicts, for "the training college staffs 
. . . considered that the training college work should have priority 
whereas the students tended to regard their university studies as 
of primar> importance".* The combined pressure of university 
and college work caused breakdowns, even among the ablest 

> Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1890-1 , p 323. 
« Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1898-9, p 488. 
» Code of 1888. Article 102 (c). 

^ John Adams 1SS7-I93L Biographical Notes (typescript), R R Rusk, 
1961. p 8. 

H 
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Students. In Edinburgh, John Kerr, HMI, was so concerned 
at the number who "work very hard and feed very poorly" that 
he raised a subscription list to equip the colleges to pro\ide 
midday meals. For 6d the students could recehe a substantial 
meal of two courses. In other respects, however, he felt that 
male students should be left to fend for themseh es. "Conventual 
routine" was no "preparation for future professional success . . . 
for taking part in the larger life that awaits them outside the 
classroom".^ 

RENEWED UNIVERSITY EFFORTS TO INCORPORATE 
TEACHER TRAINING 

The 'eighties brought renewed applications from the uni- 
versities to participate i.i teacher training. St Andrews and 
Aberdeen w ere hankering, of course, after the financial benefits 
of teacher training, the ^^100 retrospective grant for every 
student who obtained the certificate. It was the authorities of 
Aberdeen University who first suggested they should organise a 
male training department.- The Department again rejected their 
request but, in order to check the continual drain of students 
from the North-East, it conceded that the training colleges 
in Aberdeen should admit a limited number of men students.^ 

In 1887-S, when the whole question of teacher training was 
reviewed by an official Committee of Inquiry, the Universities 
of St Andrews and Aberdeen reiterated their claims to incor- 
porate teacher training departments. The Principal of St 
Andrews w rote cogently of the suitability to teachers in training 
of the location of St .\ndrews, "far from the temptations of large 
cities, and offering, as it docs, the most varied opportunities for 
outdoor exercise, and for firsthand observation of the most 
striking phenomena of biology, geology and physical geography", 
and he referred to the interest the university had taken in the 
education of women, by initiating courses leading to the 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1891-2, pp 323-4. 

' Correspondence between Aberdeen and St Andrews on their proposals 
for participation in the training of teachers in Minutes of Senate of St Andrezvs, 
1884 and subicquent >cars. Aberdeen proposed (1884) that students should 
attend u*iivcrsit> classes during the winter session, and take the required 
non-university subjects during a special summer session. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1884-5, p 93. Numbers 
were restricted to 44 (in both colleges). 
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qualification of LLA (Lady Literate in the Arts).^ He urged 
that the Professor of Education should be made responsible for 
a training department. 

Alone among the universities, Glasgow had no wish to take 
any direct part in the training of teachers. Edinburgh, however, 
\<3S willing to take responsibility for the elite of the teaching 
profession though the authorities had no desire to see university 
standards debased by the transfer of large numbers of women 
students. Laurie was anxious to secure recognitiqn by the 
Department of the graduate diploma awarded by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh to students who had successfully completed 
the education course in the Theory and Practice of Education. 
(His students - rarely more than 5 or 6 a year - devoted three 
months to practical training which they received at the Church 
of Scotland Normal College in Edinburgh.-j He suggested that 
Queen's Scholarships should be individual awards which men 
could, if they chose, hold at the university. In order that such 
students might receive a practical training, analogous to that 
received by medical students in city hospitals, the university 
would require to use local board schools.^ 

How ever, the great weight of evidence of the inspectorate and 
the school boards was in favour of the existing combination of 
college training and university study. The Glasgow Board, for 
example, refused to engage graduates who had not been through 
college. The trained teacher brought to his work qualities 
which were **not easily acquired, habits of order, discipline and 
organisation, . . . especially valuable in dealing with the unruly 
mass of children often found in the large schools of the great 
cities*'. Almost two-thirds of their masters had attended or 
were in process of attending university classes.^ 

* Letter 20 January 1887, Scottish Education Inquiry Committee, Minutes 
of Etndence, 2nd Report, 1887, Appendix, pp 10-11. 

* Scottish Education Inquiry Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 2nd Report, 
1887, p 29. Laurie said, "A man who has got a head on his shoulders and 
knows something of the principles and methods of education, can very 
quickl> take up all the points of teaching a class and the organisation of a 
school".^ Indeed by the Code of 1 878, Article 47 (c) the Department admitted 
as certified teachers graduates who after 3 months' experience could ♦'^ach 
satisfactorily in front of a HML 

» ibid. P 13. ^ 

* ibidy p 2. Evidence of the Secretary to the Board. Thirty-five assistant 
teachers in Glasgow schools were attending university in the session 1886-7. 
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In fact, the Committee of Inquiry declared in favour of the 
status quo. the colleges were doing their work efficiently, they 
were apparently free from sectarian intolerance - indeed the 
denominational toniicxion was said to be "of the mildest and 
least obtrusi\e nature", and the} enjoyed the confidence of the 
school boards throughout the country.^ The State was getting a 
good financial bargain since teachers were being trained more 
cheaply than in England (though in fact the proportionate 
25 per cent contribution of the churches had now become illus- 
ory).- On the other hand, the Committee were convinced that 
the universities could not fulfil all the practical requirements of 
teachers in training. The} could neither guarantee adequate 
moral and religious training, nor could they provide tutorial 
assistance or skilled supervision in the practising school. 
Unlike training college staff, who had intimate knowledge of 
their students, the professors would not be able to supply the 
school boards with information on character and personal 
fitness.^ Therefore, w hile the} were anxious to secure extension 
of opportunities of university attendance, members of the 
Con»mittee felt that the colleges alone could maintain standards 
of practical training.** 

Craik was firmly opposed to universities taking a more 
direct part in teacher training. He expressed his views in 1892 
in evidence before the Universities Commission which was 
considering the relationship of the universities to teacher train- 
ing. The new university college of Dundee was urging its 
claim to incorporate a day training college on the same lines 
as those recently associated with English universities. Despite 
the fact that Dundee was in the unique position of representing 

* Scottish Education Inquiry Committee, 2nd Report, 1888, p viii. 

• The intncacics of training college finance were elucidated by Craik, 
Scottish Umverstties Comtmsston^ 1893, Minutes of Evidence, p 296. In fact 
the cullt^cs ucrc allowed to add to the total of their expenses fictitious 
amounts of £11 for e\ery male and £17 for every female (equivalent to the 
cost of rchidcnct in the Lngli^h colleges) before calculating the 75 per een^. 
Colleges also niaJc a profit from thc^r boarding houses and from books sold 
to students taking university courses. 

•AS Neill wrote of his experience at university at this period, **l was in 
Profes^or George Sainti>bar>*s honours English class in Edinburgh. There 
were about 10 of us. Just before I graduated George asked me my name: 
he had not seen me m three years." Times Educational Supplement, 6 
January 1967. 

♦ Scottish Education Inquiry Committee^ 2nd Report, 1888. p viii seq. 
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the only large area without a training college, and despite the 
special plea that the system of mixed classes in the university 
college would lead to "considerable economy of teaching power 
as compared with Normal Colleges", Craik resisted the proposal. 
It would encourage, he said, "a lower grade cf students" who 
would obtain neither a university degree nor adequate profes- 
sional training: they would **get a mixture of the two, but in- 
ferior on both sides". He doubted whether a Professor of Edu- 
cation would have that "minuteness of acquaintance with the 
practical work of eleinentur)' schools" which the Rector of a 
training college had. He dismissed the suggestion of a univer- 
sity "committee of discipline", which should have oversight of 
teachers in training; it would, he felt, cither mark them off from 
the r'^st of the students or, as was more likely, become a mere 
formality.^ 

Craik's greatest objection, however, was that his Department 
would not be able to supervise the work of the students effec- 
tively. "It would be very difficult for us," he said, "to exercise 
the same control in the university, or even any committee 
appointed by the university, which we exercise over the training 
colleges. They are coi.3tantIy visited by our inspectors. They 
are under our supervision as regards their curriculum in every 
way."2 He expressed a preference for the separation of the uni- 
versity course from teacher training by the establishment of a 
postgraduate year at training college, and, though the arrange- 
ment seemed illogical, he was in favour of leaving the manage- 
ment of training institutions to the denominations. Indeed 
he would have welcomed an extension of their activities to 
Dundee. 

In their evidence before the Universities Commission, repre- 
sentatives of Aberdeen, St Andrews and Edinburgh expressed 
their readiness to take over responsibility for teacher training. 
Glasgow alone resisted change. In the words of Professor 
Ramsay, who had long identified himself with education, the 
alliance between university and training college worked "admir- 
ably" and "could not be improved". A dual system of training 
w^ould, he thought, lead to rivalry between teachers. He 

* Scoiiish Umverstites Commission, 1893, Minutes of Evidence, o 298 
» ibid, p 301 . *^ 
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dismissed the suggestion of a postgraduate course of trainLig. 
It could not be compared to the clinical instruction of medical 
students for, he said, "when a medical student goes into hos- 
pital ... it is a rise to him to go there; but if a man has been 
three years at university, to go back to a training school to learn 

to teach the A B C is reversing the process I think it v/ould 

be a painful operation."^ 

However, the Commissioners, in recommending in 1893 the 
admission of selected Queen's Scholars to University, had in 
mind the special circumstances of Dundee. It was the needs of 
Dundee which influenced the Department to revise its policy 
two years later. Since the Presbyterians were unmoved by the 
current wants of Dundee, the establishment of a training insti- 
tution on the lines of the new university day colleges in England 
offered the only possible solution. A generation had passed since 
the transfer of denominational schools to public authorities and 
many Presbyterians regarded their training college responsi- 
bilities as a tiresome, and sometimes a costly, survival of the 
past. With the increase of opportunities for professional pro- 
motion, training colleges had become less valuable as nurseries 
for the ministry. From time to time, therefore, there were 
motions before the General Assembly for winding them up and 
handing over the proceeds to some worthy cause, such as the 
Aged Ministers' Fund. 

queen's studentships 

It was the inability of the colleges to cater for the needs of 
the schools which compelled the Department to give the uni- 
versities a direct part ui teacher training. The reduction in 
1889 of the size of classes (to 70 instead of 80 pupils for every 
certificated teacher) had brought a deficiency of over 2,000 
qualified teachers." Year after year, the colleges were compelled 
to turn aw ay good candidates. Many stayed on in their schools 
and tried to take the certificate examination externally. In fact, 
a third of the certificated teachers were untrained,^ and each year 

* Scottish Universities Commission, 1893, Minutes of Evidence, p 319. 

* Report -)/ Committee of Council on Education, 1893-4, p xx. 

» Craik quoted the statistics in 1892. 5,200 trained teachers, 2,500 un« 
trair^cd. Scottish Unitersities Commission, 1893, Minutes of Evidence, p 297. 
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there was a rush from teachers ser\ing in the schools to take the 
qualification. 

In 1895, a new kind of government bursary, the Queen's 
Studentship (as distinct from the Queen's Scholarship), was 
established, whicli enabled the holder to receive profebsional as 
well as academic training under university auspices.* Local 
committees based on the universities were to be responsible for 
the discipline and moral supervision of the Queen's Students 
and for their practical training in schools approved by the 
Department. Simultaneously, the Edinburgh University gra- 
duate diploma was accepted as a qualification for teaching, so 
that Laurie's course at last had official recognition. In order to 
ensure uniformity of standards by the various local committees, 
HMIs were to be associated with the professors in the exa- 
mination of Queen's Students. 

The universities had now reformed their curriculum and had 
included Education among subjects qualifying for the MA 
degree. Lectureships in Education had accordingly been estab- 
lished in Aberdeen in 1893, and in Glasgow in 1894. (The first 
appointments were part-time and were held by the Rectors of 
the two Church of Scotland Colleges, Joseph Ogilvie and David 
Ross.) OtLer university reforms, designed to improve stand- 
ards, were the consequence of improvements in secondary 
education, junior classes were no longer to count for graduation, 
and entrance to degree courses was restricted to those who had 
passed the university preliminary examination or who had 
obtained the Leav ing Certificate. Women were also admitted to 
classes.- 

The establishment of a dual system of teacher training roused 
some opposition. For more than half a century teacher training 
had been undertaken exclusively by the churches. Now for the 
first time it was to be entrusted also to secular institutions. In 
the event, however, only St Andrews and Aberdeen established 

* Explained in Circular 174. 4 March 1895, and incorporated in the Code 
of 1895, Articles 83 and 96. The Circular stated that a normal master must 
be specially appointed to take charge of the practical teaching. Simul- 
taneously the training college >ear was changed to run from .^^ptcmber to 
July in order to allow students the full benefit of the university srssion. 

* In 1894, 32 training college women attended classes, a yea* later, 97 did 
80. Report of Committee of Council of Education, 1895-6, p 424. Already 
women LLAs were being appointed to training college staffs. 
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lucal committees at once (in 1896), followed in 1900 by Dundee. 
Glabgow persisted in its oppobitiun to the scheme which, it was 
considered, 'Svould bring discredit" on the work of the uni- 
versities.^ It was not until 1903 that a local committee was 
founded in Glasgow. 

The new Queen s Studentships were intended primarily for 
teachc "-s in secondary schools. Under the new system of public 
grants, a secondary school system w as slow ly taking shape. The 
revision of old trusts and the availabilit} of public money for 
bursaries and for the teaching of scientific subjects had re- 
v.talised the "higher class" schools. Meanwhile, the establish- 
ment of higher grade schools in the towns and of "central" 
schools in the countryside were extending opportunities to a 
wider section of the population.' The merit certificate (intro- 
duced by the code of 1892) was now the apex of the elementary 
school career after which, at the age of 13, children were en- 
couraged to stay on for a further three-year course, ^"^nder the 
new order, the educational ladder was accessible to increasing 
numbers of children, and university graduates both men and 
women, were required as subject specialists in a variety of 
schools. 

It was not until the concluding years of the century that the 
new Queen's Students entered the schools in number, and in 
the meantime the threat of competition spurred the Presbyterian 
colleges to fresh effort. By 1900, they were training over 1,000 
students of whom a half (248 men and 198 women) were 
attending university.^ Attracted by the improved prospects, 
more men came into training, 80 per cent of whom took the 
concurrent course with graduation as the objective. Women, 
too, were keer to take advantage of the opportunity of university 
study. 

As pupil teachers, many of the recruits had had the advantage 
of specialist teaching in central classes where their instruction 

* The Tratntng of Teachers, Sir George Treveleyan's Ctrcitlar. Professor 
Dickson, pamphlet (pruatel> prmtcJ) in University of GLisgow collection, 
1895. 

* In 1900, inspected higher class schools included 32 higher class public 
schools, 25 endorsed schools, 37 schools under pri\ate management. Report 
of Committee of Council on Education, 1900-1, p 310. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1900-1, p 17. Student 
numbers had until 1895 been limited to 860. 
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had extended bcjond thecjmpulbory biibjeeU^ to include singing, 
Swedish drill, Greek, German, dynamics, drawing, geometry 
and science. Recent regulations had released them from the 
burden of annual examinations, and had also made it possible 
fur individuals to serve a shortened apprenticeship and to work 
for the Leaving Certificate, now an accepted alternative to the 
Queen's Scholarship examination.' The results were seen in 
the superior qualifications of training college .students who had 
matched themselves against senior pupils of secondary schools. 
The pupiUteacher course thus lost some of the old exclusivcncss 
and isolationism of the past, and pupil teachers themselves, 
released for part of the school day, became, as one IIMI put it, 
''helpful supernimieraries" rather than constituent members 
of stalT.*^ Head teachers, however, were critical of the new 
system. They complained that apprentices took less interest 
in teaching, that their energies were no longer engaged in 
the school. Some of them wandered "aimlessly about the 
room like ghosts on the banks of the Styx. There is no use 
asking them what subjects or classes they teach. They do not 
know.''3 

Gradually, the deeper and broader culture associated with 
university studies raised the ideals and aspirations of teachen>. 
In the 'eighties it had seemed that teaching might become a 
women's preserve. Salaries had fallen from the peak years of 
the 'seventies and the profession seemed to have little to offer 
to ambitious young men. Indeed, with the abolition of fees 
in 1891, many school boards, on grounds of economy, had 
deliberately sought out the cheapest teachers. It was the 
development of secondary education which had transformed 
the situation and revived the old "stimulus of prospective 
ascent** associated with teaching in die rural past. 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE 

Roman Catholic and Episcopal schools were a class apart. 
Roman Catholic inspected schools had increased from 22 to 

» Code of 1895, Article 70 {b) and (c). 

« Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1893-4, p 303. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1899-1900, p 518. 
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176 within twenty years after the 1872 Act (compared with the 
modest increase in Episcopal schools from 46 to 74).^ Episcopal- 
ians drew on their own training college, Roman Catholics, 
howe\er, despite the use of facilities in England, had more than 
two-thirds of their women teachers, and half their men, un- 
trained. While inspectors praised the devotion of school 
managers, they were critical of the teaching, "mechanical 
routine that touches neither the intellect nor the heart", and 
of the concentration on grant-earning dexterity. By their 
earnestness and pei-severance, the teachers had achieved 
remarkable results in junior classes, but the work of the upper 
school was beyond them. "It is a deficiency," wrote one 
inspector, "which no industry of the teachers, no skill of the 
managers, no stimulus of inspection can remedy; for it arises 
solely from the intellectual defects of a staff who have not 
received regular and thorough training."- 

Eventually Roman Cathijlic requests for permission to found 
a training college met whh favourable response.^ Glasgow, 
with a Catholic population of 150,000, was obviously the most 
suitable location for a new college, and it was at the request of the 
Archbishop of Glasgow that four Sisters of Notre Dame came 
to the city to select a site.* Their choice fell on Dowanhill, and 
in January 1895 the college opened with 21 students. Like the 
Episcopal College in Edinburgh, Dowanhill was residential 
w ith emphasis on corporate life and religious discipline. It was 
unique in having a woman Principal. The first Principal, 
Sister Mary of St Wilfred (Mary Adela Lescher), formerly 
associated with Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, was a woman of 
great v ision. L'ndcr her guidance the college was soon flourish- 
ing and the original building, described by the Chief Inspector 

* Report of CommhUe of Council on Education, 1894-5, p xiii. 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1891-2, p 259. 

» Craik ad\ ised the Vice-President of the Committee of Council, "What- 
ever opinion may be held, or ^\hatcv:r action ma*, be taken, in regard to 
denominational training colleges, I thmk it is clcarj> just that so long as the 
present s>stem goes on» the Roman CMhoIics hltuuld have the advantage of 
it*'. Confldcntial Manorandum (unpublished), 20. 9. 93, Scotch Education 
Department. 

* The Scottish Hierarchy had been restored in 1878. The visit of the 
Kotrc Dame Sihttrs and thtir choosing of a site is described in Golden jfubtlee, 
1895-1945, Notre Dame Training College, pp 1-4. 
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as of •'exceptional excellence" was enlarged to cater for 80 
students and to provide a pupil-teacher centre.^ 

Since students came from some of the poorest sections of the 
community, there was no question of their paying their way as 
did many of the women students in the Presbyterian colleges.^ 
From 1898, selected students attended university classes and by 
1900 the college was training postgraduate students. The task 
was colossal: the building up of standards within a depressed 
Irish community which was still largely illiterate. From her 
Liverpool days. Sister Mary of St Wilfred was familiar with the 
poor backgrounr' of the Irish immigrants, and with the ghetto- 
like mentality fostered by life in an intolerant and aggressively 
Protestant community. For advice she was able to look to the 
Sccretar>' of the Catholic Poor School Committee, W H Hunny- 
bun, with his considerable experience of English training 
colleges. 



THE END OK AN ERA 

The closing years of the century had brought great changes in 
Scottish education. Elementary schools had been relieved of 
the last remnants of payment by results, and an educational 
ladder was now offering new opportunities of secondary educa- 
tion. Elementary education was no longer regarded as an 
end in itself, but as a basis of further education. The stress 
was no longer merely on minimum achievements, but on work 
beyond the standards which should "draw out the interest and 
stimulate the intelligence of the children and make school life 
attractive".' The emphasis on genera! culture, on intelligence 
and thinking power of teachers was reflected in the higher intel- 
lectual standards of students. Gradually, the rigours of training 
college life were tempered by the growth of social life including 
student clubs, debating and literary societies and musical even- 
ings. The men of Moray House even had their own social **hall" 
or cc mmon room. From the frequent references to enthusiastic 
reunions of old students, it is clear that there was a strong sense 

* Report of Commtttee of Council on Education, 1900-1, p 585. 

! P^*^ entrance fee of £5 which covered all expenses except books. 

' Ctrculnr 174, 4 March, p 164. 
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of loyalty. The Curric Club, for example, flourished for almost 
forty J ears and former students from all parts of Scotland came 
to Edinburgh for the annual meetings.* 

Within a few months of each other at the turn of the century, 
there died the two Glasgow Rectors, Thomas Morrison and 
David Ross, who had done sso much to build up standards. 
Morrison died in harness ha\ing been Rector for 47 years (a 
record which was to be closelj matched by Mauric«: Paterson 
of Moray House, who retired in 1907 after 45 years* scnice). 
A s'iir\i\ing college magazine of 1891, written in beautiful 
copperplate. gi\es a vivid picture of student life in the Free 
Church '*Norinar\ **There is no other training college in 
Scotland'*, wrote the editor, "where the ladies and gentlemen 
are allowed to speak to each other so freely, or w^herc open 
musical c\cningb would be pern lit ted without the supervision of 
the lecturers. Indeed so accustomed are wc to getting our own 
way that we were quite surprised when Dr Morrison objected 
to our having a dance."- With only 80 students in each year, 
there was **a real family relationship". A great occasion for the 
students was the annual May picnic, a whole-day affair, when 
80 students (each jear had a separate excursion) visited Loch 
Lomond or one of the glens. Dancing to the violin, **parlour 
tig" (in a barn) and ''romping in the hay'* were all activities 
which ga\e lustre to the day. The Established Church College 
was referred to as "the other place". "No use to argue which 
was the better, but many of the Established Church students 
would admit that the Free %vas the happier."^ 

In their i»idi\idLal articles the students wrote freely about 
the foibles and eccentricities of their lecturers. They recog- 
nised the Scholarship of John Kerr, who, as they rightly judged, 
would ha\c found a university atmosphere more congenial. 
Kcrr*8 distinguished scientific papers had already won him 
election to the Rojal Society in 1890, and were to earn him a 
Royal Medal and a civil pension. At the college, a few of his 

» MinuUs of the Currie Club, 1860-1809. Mcnil>ers had been students 
of the Kstablislicd Church College^ Kdiiihur^lk. Tund^ were raised fur a 
book prize which is still awarded at Moray House. 

* Free Chureh Tratning College Literary Society Magasitiet 1891, p 97. 

' From a letter b> Jantes Uo;;er, Uc^istrar of the Education Department, 
Cape Town, 30 September 1948. Mr Roger sent the 1891 edition of the 
magazine, of whith he had been student editor, to Jordanhill College, 
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Students helped him in the cellar laboratory he had equipped 
at his own expense. To the majority, however, he was "Old 
John", an absentniinded figure whose greatness they dimly 
apprehended, but whom they frankly admitted to treating 
sliabbily. 

The intimacy of life in the colleges was associated with small 
numbers and church superintendence. For a generation after 
the dis:ippearancc of their ow n bchoolb the Presbyterian churches 
had maintained the responsibIlIt> of training teachen> for public 
schools. It was an illogical arrangement, a measure of conven- 
ience, w orkable only so long as there were no new demands on 
denominational resources. Dy the conchiding years of the 
century, how ever, there was need of change. The expansion of 
the whole programme of training had become a matter of 
national concern and respoubibility could no longer rest with 
volunteers. 



Chapter 5 



THE NEW PATTERN OF 
TEACHER TRAINING, 1900-1921 

THE BACKGROUND 1900-6 

The revolution in the organisation and spirit of teacher training 
in the early years of the twentieth century was the work of John 
Struthers. Unlike Craik, whom he later succeeded, Struthers^ 
had come up from the ranks. A former pupil teacher, he had 
taken the concurrent course (as a member of the Established 
Church College) in Glasgow, and had, after a distinguished 
academic career, served in the Scottish inspectorate for twelve 
years. Following a brief spell as senior examiner, he became 
Craik's assistant at the Scotch Education Department in 1898. 

Before the partnership was six months old, elementary educa- 
tion was transformed by an entirely new system of grants.^ 
The former variable grants, based on "promiscuous curricula" 
made up of optional subjects, were replaced by an organically 
connected curriculum leading to a r'ngle comprehensive ex- 
amination for the Merit Certificate, icself the passport to forms 
of post-elementary education. The system of promotion and 
inspection became more flexible and a new realism entered the 
curriculum with a stress on such subjects as oral English, 
drawing from observation and **nature knowledge". Physical 
education and, in country districts, rural training were given 
special prominence. The aim of education was now "to prepare 
the individual for rational enjoyment of his leisure time, as 
well as fit him for earning a living**.^ 

For the teacher the new regulations offered greater freedom 
and greater responsibility. There was no longer an imposed 
scheme of work. Instead, the onus was on the schools them- 

* See p 95, footnote 1. 

* Code of 1899, Article 19. 

' Explanatory Memorandum, Report of Committee of Council on Education, 
1904-5, p 250. 
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selves to plan their own organisation, classification and 
gradation of studies, and teachers were encouraged to adopt new 
methods of approach, to correlate subjects and to devise group 
work within large classes.^ In 1901, the school-leaving age 
was raised to 14. A new pattern of post-Merit Certificate 
education now emerged, geared :o the two levels of the public 
examination: "supplementary courses" (in industrial, commer- 
cial, rural and household management) for those who were 
prepared to stay on to 16 and take the Intermediate Certificate, 
and "higher class" schools for those aiming at the Leaving 
Certificate and entrance to the professions. 

Meanwhile, the whole system of teacher training was^ trans- 
formed. Already in 1900, the colleges had been given responsi- 
bility for devising their own science courses. Two years later, 
the old uniform examination based on a prescribed syllabus 
gave way to internal examination.^ Colleges were thus free 
to teach according to their own syllabuses (which had to be 
submitted to the Department for approval), and the final mark, 
awarded after consultation between college staff and inspector, 
took into account work throughout the course. Thus, in the 
words of one inspector, "the dread of collapse, the staking of 
rne's all on a single throw, on a paper perplexing perhaps, 
whether from ease or difficulty, are all things of the past".^ 

The old rigid examination system had disappeared, but the 
Department maintained close supervision of the work of the 
colleges. In every subject there was an inspector who looked 
carefully through the students' examination papers and exercise 
books, who attended lectures and heard students teach. At 
the end of the course the Department issued a list of the 
students' names with the marks "excellent", "good" or "fair" 
received by each student in each subject. The college authori- 
ties then prepared the certificate, which was stamped by the 
Department and despatched to the individual student. (At the 
same time university classes attended by students were no 
longer left to chance or convenience. Instead, each student 

* The inspectors noted the reluctance of some teachers to cast aside their 
former chains and exercise their new freedom. Report of Committee of 
Council on Education, 1903-4, p 273. 

» Circular 329, 30 August 1901. 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1902-3, p 785. 
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had to choose a well-defined co-ordinated course, classical, 
modern or scientific, and to follow it through the three years.) 

There were changes in the content and method of approach. 
Laboratory work in science replaced the old textbook courses; 
oral methods were more generally employed in the teaching of 
French ; manual work was introduced, and draw ing from obser- 
vation and clay modelling becume features of the art course. 
Physical training was now so much in vogue that in some col- 
leges the in5>pector had to restrain the enthusiasts from devoting 
more than an hour at a time to it. Lady instructors were now 
preferred for women's drill which included dumb-bell, bar-bell, 
hoop and free gymnastics. There was, however, no special 
clothing worn, and it was not unusual for men to come in 
heavy boots, coats, waistcoats, braces and collars, and women 
in high heels and tight corsets.^ 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JOHN ADAMS IN SCOTTISH 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Since the raison d'etre of training colleges was "to teach how 
to teach", the subject of education, which now included 
psychology, ethics, logic, history of education and methodology, 
was given great prominence. It was commonly the responsi- 
bility of the Rector (or Principal) who also kept closely in touch 
with the practical side. The inspector had especial praise for 
the "Lady Principal" of Dowanhill who "directs the whole work 
and generally presides at the criticism lesson".^ It was an 
unusual feature of her college that each leciurer was also a 
mistress of method for her special subject. Elsewhere, method 
and subject matter were divorced, and the master or mistress 
of method was confined to the practice of education. 

Child study was becoming a feature of the psychology 
courses in certain colleges, with students applying practical 
tests to distinguish the varying capacities of children. Out- 
standing in the field of theory and psychology was John Adams, 
Rector successively of the Aberdeen and the Glasgow Free 
Church Colleges. Adams had studied the German literature 

» Ret>ort of Committee of Council on Education, 1903-4, p 533. 
2 ibid, p 522. 
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on psychology and adapted the Herbartian pruccdurc of exposi- 
tion and illustration. His Herbartian Psychology applied to 
Education (1S97) bore the mark of the experienced teacher who 
had reflected deeply on what he had learnt in the classroom. 
As Dr Rusk, one of his former students, says, there was really 
more of Adams than Herbart in the work.^ He made the new 
psychological theory relevant to the practical teacher and he 
justified one very important part of theory when he said that 
to teach John Latin, you must know not only Latin but also 
John. **In Adams* chapters,** wrote Sir Michael Sadler, "you 
feel the teacher's desk, the convenient blackboard, the row of 
eruptive youth, the eternal and complicated equation in which 
the factors are John, John Adams and the job in hand."- 

To his students, Adams emphasised the radical distinction 
between teaching and education. Teaching he defined as the 
mere communication of kno^v ledge or the imparting of skill; 
education, as character building. Those who confined them- 
selves to the narrow conception of teaching, to "knowledge 
mongering" were "the nine-to-four men . . . they are mostly 
men'*, he said, "few women adopt this attitude". They kept 
to the letter of their contract and disclaimed responsibility for 
what was done out of school hours or what sort of adults their 
children turned into. "The nine-to-four men call for Pontius 
Pilate's basin and wash their hands of the whole out-of-school 
afrair.**3 

Certainly Adams's interest in his students was not confined 
to the classroom. However, it was as a teacher, as a master of 
the Socratic method, that he won their respect.^ The words 
used by Carlyle to describe the schoolmaster, Adam Hope: 
"self-delusion, half-knowledge, sham instead of reality could 
not exist in his presence", could just as appropriately have 
applied Adams himself. Dr Rusk recollects his handling of 
his classes in Glasgow, where students had (and still have) a 
reputatic . for rowdlness. A diminutive figure, attired always 

* R R Uusk» Biographical notes, p 26. 

* Mich.u! Sadler, Sir John Adams. A Lecture in his Memory, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, p 11. 

» John .\dams, The Teacher's Many Parts, University of London Press 
Ltd. 193U. pp 89-90. 

* Good examples of the method in his Primer on Teaching mth special 
reference to Sunday school tvork^ pp 97-9, 101-8. 

I 
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in frock-coat, Adams had great dignity. "He had," says Dr 
Rusk, **a disproportionate!) large head, and he fixed one with 
a look of the ancient mariner." **The device he adopted in 
getting the maximum out of the men, especially in religious 
instruction, was devilish." Of the students of the year he 
arranged the thirty men in the front scats of the large hall with 
the women behind. A passage was assigned for each meeting 
and Adams first called on one of the men. "Socrates was not 
more efficient in convicting his fellow citizens in the streets of 
Athens of their ignorance than was Adams in the Bible lesson. 
When a male student failed to respond to questions, he called 
un one of the women students not alwajs accidentally selected, 
as they were always better prepared. It was no wonder that 
practically every man in the Glasgow 'Normal' was placed in 
the first class at the Church's final examination on Religious 
Knowledge, and it was not zeal for biblical exegesis but the 
dread of public exposure of my ignorance that made me a 
prizeman in Adams's class of Biblical Knowledge."^ 

When nature study was introduced into the curriculum, 
Adams arranged for a botanist to take the students on Saturday 
morning rambles in the country. Though this ate into students* 
spare time, the occasional free excursion to some beauty spot 
was a real treat. Dr Rusk recalls, "The high light was a study 
of alpine plants when we climbed Ben Lomond, and on the 
very top at noon on a lovely June day three cheers were given 
for Johnnie Adams who had arranged that the expenses should 
be borne on the training college budget".^ 

Adams baw to it that all his men students attended university. 
His ideal in teacher training was a **combir,ation of scholarship 
and practical skill". He would have liked closer affiliation 
between normal school and university, so that the former could 
shed much of its teaching funi.tion and concentrate on the job 
of training. Ev en in hl» Aberdeen days, Adams had campaigned 
for university evening classes t* assist teachers to complete the 
degree courses. What he had himself achieved under adverse 
Conditions (he had both a 1st- class Honours degree in Mental and 
Moral Science and a BSc degree) he believed others might do. 

* K U Husk, Biographical notes, p 16. 

* ibid, pp 16-17. 
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At the same time he wanted normal school courses to be avail- 
able to all university students so that in each of three years 
they could spend their summer sessions in training. The 
division between the graduate and the certificated teacher - 
now a real danger - he believed could be avoided by a registra- 
tion scheme.' 

Like Stow himself, Adams believed that, though there were 
a fortunate few who were born teachers, the majority became 
teachers by training, and for him training included a variety of 
practice and observation. He was aware of the limitations of 
the college school. "One school is not enough", he wrote, and 
urged the need of practice in public schools. Criticism lessons, 
model lessons, sectional teaching were all part of his scheme. 
In the criticism lessons he often arranged for the students to take 
the place of children, and to respond as would pupils of a pre- 
scribed age. To some, the method seemed artificial, but Adams 
claimed that the bod} of students benefited as much from the 
exercise as did the teacher. He said, "The educator who cannot 
project himself into the personality of his pupils Las not learnt 
the alphabet of his profession". Essentially, teacher and 
children were partners, who must understand and fit into each 
other. 

On the death of David Ross in 1899, Adams was appointed 
part-time university lecturer in education. Dr Rusk, who was 
a student under both, has written, "Ross and Adams were 
opposites. Ross was of an imposing stature, austere and rather 
forbidding. Students stood in awe of him and approached 
him only as a last resort. Adams was quite different; a small 
man, he had a quaint way, rather quizzical and could pass off 
a joke without betraying the slightest look of humour." His 
own particular interests in applied psychology and philosophy 
were reflected in his course of lectures.^ His exposition of 
Herbartian theory - with its emphasis on the central position 
of the teacher and the organisation of a body of knowledge - 
made a pow^erful appeal. Indeed, Adams may be said to have 
exploded the whole faculty doctrine. As a psychologist he 
called attention to the individual child (his "John" was not any 

' Adams writing in Educational News, vol XXI, 1 February 1896, pp 77-8. 
» See Appendix F, II, pp 248-9. 
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boj , he was a particular hoy) and he heralded the movement 
for individual work. 

In 1902, Adams left his dual appointment in Glasgow to 
become the first Professor of Education in the University of 
London and Principal of the London Day Training College. 
A pioneer in the English univtisitj field, he had to battle against 
empiricists who distrusted educational theory. England had 
bred great amateurs in the field of education, reforming head- 
masters who were the products of nature, and sensitive and 
farsighted scholars like Matthew Arnold himself and Adams's 
own contemporaries, Michael Sadler and Edmund Holmes, 
heirs to a mellower tradition. Adams was the Scottish pro- 
fessional, the student of Herbartian literature, w hose quest was 
for principles and the rejection of the rule of thumb. Formal 
in appearance (he now wore a short velvet jacket), he had "the 
animated severity which became the Principal of a Training 
College**.^ Somewhat to the dismay of the authorities, he 
proposed - following his custom in Glasgow - to issue in 
advance an official announcement that he would give a course 
of a hundred lectures during the first session. They told him 
that "that sort of thing" was not customary in England, and 
that he must proceed rather differently.^ 

His London students, however, soon came to appreciate his 
many qualities, including his sense of humour. As Ballard, 
later a London County Council Inspector, remarked, he was 
the first to call their attention to the educational importance 
of jokes. All hisjokes were good. All were original. Some have 
even gained with the passage of time. We can enjoy today, 
for instance, his comment that he read all the current literature 
on education in four languages, in English, French, German 
and American!^ 

THE NEED OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Close relationships, such as existed between Adams and the 
Free Church "norma'** students, were a consequence of the 

* Michael Sadler, SWyohn Adams, A Lecture in his Memory , p 9. 

* Studies and Impressions, 1902-55 (University of London Institute of 
Education), Evans, 1952, p 24. 

* Quoted by P B Ballard, British Journal of Educational Psychology ^ vol 5, 
1935, p 7. 
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closely-knit community life within the colleges. In contrast, 
Queen's Students (later King's Students) had little identity as 
distinct groups and simply merged in the student bodies of the 
universities. Unlike the day training institutions in England, 
which were integral parts of the university colleges, the local 
committees had no buildings of their own and therefore no 
common centre where students could meet. For practical 
training, they made use of neighbouring schools whose head- 
masters served as masters of method. However, when a large 
number of schools were used, there were difficulties of co- 
ordination and supervision. As for the non-university subjects, 
music, drawing, phonetics, needlework and gymnastics, they 
were taken by outside teachers who had no close connexion 
with the students. It was not surprising that the quality of 
work suffered from lack of unity. 

The system of local committees had in fact been devised as 
a stopgap, an expedient for increasing numbers in training, 
and, as Craik had foreseen, there was general lack of direction 
and discipline. Except in Aberdeen, where arrangements 
were under the control of the energetic convener of the com- 
mittee, Dr Dey, the system was far from satisfactory. Indeed, 
Craik's worst prophecies of inadequate supervision were ful- 
filled when two King's Students had to be expelled from St 
Andrews in 1901.' The appointment by the Dundee committee 
in 1905 of a Director of Studies (James Malloch, Lecturer in 
Education at the University College and Headmaster of Black- 
ness Public School) was welcomed by the Department. 

In contrast to the diffuse studies and ad hoc arrangements of 
the various local committees, Laurie's course for the Edinburgh 
University diploma, intended particularly for teachers in 
secondary schools, was altogether more integrated. Because 
of his official position, Laurie was able to make use of the facili- 
ties of the practising school of th^ Church of Scotland College 
and he personally supen ised the teaching of his students. His 
own lectures dealt not only with the fundamentals - the import- 
ance of philosophical and historical insight and of psychological 

* Xfemorandum from "VVF" to Henry Craik (unpublished). There is also 
relevant correspondence between Craik and Professor Meiklejohn, fih 122. 
Scottish Education Department. 
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foundations - but also with the application of principles to the 
day-to-day problems of the teacher. The course, covering a 
single sesJuii, was usuallj taken in the third year, though some 
students btajed on for three months to complete their period of 
teaching. The fee was three guineas, with an additional guinea 
paid to the master of method of the practising school, and two 
guineas for the diploma itself.^ 

After the admission of women to the university, Laurie's 
classes were attended by the students of a voluntary institution, 
St George's Training College for women teachers in t> oondary 
and higher schools.- Among the students - usually about 
twenty in each year - were graduates, and holders of the LLA 
Certificate of St Andrews or of the Oxford or Cambridge 
Local Examination Certificate. Founded in 1886, the college 
had originally prepared its students for the Diploma in Educa- 
tion of the University of Cambridge. The venture, inspired 
by the needs of girls' education, paralleled the earlier efforts 
of English educationists like Emily Davies and Dorothea Beale. 

Highly qualified teachers, men and women, were required in 
increasing numbers. B> 1905, there were 87 secondary schools 
presenting candidates for the Leaving Certificate examination 
and 130 higher grade schools aiming at the Intermediate 
Certificate.^ Indeed, some of the higher grade schools were 
staffed and equipped upon a scale which enabled them to give 
a complete secondary education, similar to that available in 
the older endowed schools and burgh schools. Industrial 
counties like Lanarkshire had established (or had up-graded 
from among the board schools) as many as 30 higher grade 
schools, while in the rural districts of the North, the most 
successful of the old parish schools had L^^cn designated higher 
grade schools. 

To meet the demand for teachers the colleges had by 1905 
increased their numbers to over 1,400. Altogether there were 
almost 1,750 students in training, including 330 King's Students 

* Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Teachers* 
Registration Bill, 1891, p 82. 

* The progress of the institution is recorded in the Annual Reports of 
the St George's Training College. The Institution had been founded initially 
as a Training College. In 1888 it became part of St George's School for 
Girls- 

' Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1905-6» p 852. 
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untlcr local committee Nevertheless, of the total number of 
certificated teachers (8C _ > . cent of the teachers in the country) 
only two-thlrds had trained and over 4,000 had slipped through 
the back door'' of the cf^rtificate examination.* It was the 
existence of this **back door" route which was continually 
deplored. Already school boards were organising courses for 
teachers in the newer subjects of the school curriculum - 
drawing, nature study, manual instruction - and some of the 
powerful city boards were clamouring for a diiect share in the 
training of teachers. 

Under their existing administration the training colleges had 
no hope of closing the gap. Though the churches had made 
great efforts to adapt their buildings by the provision of 
laboratories and craftrooms, their resources were quite in- 
adequate to meet current demands fur new buildings, including 
specialist rooms, gymnasia andwcll-e4uipped practising schools. 
Various suggestions had been made for the amalgamation of 
the dual Presbyterian colleges and the church authorities were 
already in close liaison, issuing common prospectuses and 
conferring on matters of policy. They were in fact anxious to 
be relieved of the burden of maintaining the colleges, but only 
on condition diat satisfactory provision was made for religious 
instruction.^ As far back as the 1880s, David Ross had sub- 
mitted a plan which would have linked the colleges with the 
universities, and would have included among the managers 
representatives of both the universities and the school boards. 
He had obsencd that experience would indicate "what portion 
of the curriculum could with advantage be relegated to the 
university, and what must be retained within the training 
college**.^ 

Denominational control of teacher training had become com- 
pletely outmoded. It was nut that the colleges were severely 
denominational; members of one Presbyterian Church were to 
be found in large numbers in colleges of the other and were 
accepted without question. Rather it was the fact that teacher 

« ihidy p 16. 

« 'I*he United Presbyterians, who had joined with the Free Church, were 
particularly anxious to be rid of the training colleges. 

' David Ross, Education as a University Subject, its history, present position 
and prospects, p 13. 
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training, under twcntictli-ccntury conditions, was rightly a 
national concern which should be in tiic control of authorities 
more representative of the nation than were the Church 
committees. For years the churciies had been incapable of 
producing the numbers of teachers required. In fact for jears 
there had been a deadlock, the churches had been unable to 
undertake large schemes of reconstruction without State 
support, and the State had felt itself unable to give grants 
which would increase the value of church property. Tlie 
difficulty had been eased by the estabHshment of King's 
Students' committ'^es in 1895 and, since King's Students had 
been instructed for the most part in uni\ersity classes, the 
necessity of providing additional premises had been avoided. 
Now, after regotiation with the churches, the difficulty was 
resolved by the reconstruction of the King's Students' com- 
mittees. 



THE ESTABLISH.MENT OF PROVINCIAL COMMITTEES 

In 1904, Struthers succeeded Sir Henry Craik as Secretary 
of the Education Department. Almost immediately, by a 
Minute of 30 January 1905, the organisation of teacher training 
was completely remodelled. In each of the four university 
cities there was to be established a Provincial Committee, 
responsible for a teacher training centre and for the organisation 
of courses for practising teachers. The old King's Students' 
committees had been virtually self-constituted, voluntary 
associations, composed of representatives of the universities 
and of the school boards of the university towns. The Pro- 
vincial Committees were given a definite constitution on a 
representative basis. They were to include members from 
all the school boards in the area served by the training centre. 
In fact, school board representation was the dominant feature 
of the committees, which also included representatives of the 
universities themselves, of the local technical and agricultural 
colleges (later designated Central Institutions), and of the 
"more important secondary schools". Additional members 
were to be co-opted from serv ing teachers and from representa- 
tives of the churches. One of the chief inspectors of schools 
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was to sit on each committee as the Department's assessor.^ 
Arrangements were made for the transfer of the Presbyterian 
colleges from the churches on payment of compensation and 
under guarantees for the continuance of religious instruction. 
There was also an important provision requiring board schools, 
and those endowed schools which accepted public grants, to 
offer facilities for student teaching practice. 

With the institution of Provincial Committees the training 
of teachers was recognised as a direct responsibility of the State. 
A generation ago the schools had been transferred to popularly 
elected authorities; now teacher trainmg, which for over sixty 
years had been under ecclesiastical bodies, passed to secular 
control. The responsibility which the State had thrust upon 
the churches had been zealously fulfilled. In the bleak period 
of the 'sixties, they had from their own resources supported the 
teaching of subjects abo\e the required minimum. They had 
encouraged students to go on to university and, after 1875, had 
from their own funds provided bursaries for an additional 
year's study. Over the years they had managed the colleges 
shrewdly and efficiently. The universities, on the other hand, 
had simply ignored teacher training and their recently awakened 
interest had been largely pecuniary. They had been slow to 
escape from the medieval traditions of the trivium and quadriv- 
turn. Subjects of relevance to the teacher, such as history, 
literature, geography and modern languages, had not counted 
for the Arts degree.^ In the past their spokesman had frequently 
condemned the system of training by bounty, and had implied 
that the function of the university would be degraded by provid- 
ing for teachers. As Lyon Playfair had remarked of the uni- 
versities, ''Nothing is more strange than their abandonment of 
the teaching profession which was their own creation while the 
older professions were rather the creators of the universities".' 

* number of members on each Committee was as follows: St 
Andrews 22. Glasgow 40, Aberdeen 36, Edinburgh 33, Schedule to Minute. 
30 January 1905. 

* Choice of subjects for the Ordinary degree of MA was greatly extended 
by Ordinance of the Scottish Universities Commission, 1892. Parliamentary 
Papers, vol LXII. 1892. 

* Address to Graduates' Association of St Andrews, London, The Scott- 
man, 16 Februar>' 1873, Quoted in David Ross, Education as a University 
Subject, p 17. 
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By 1906, the Presbyterian Churches had reached agreement 
with the new authorities for the transference of their six 
colleges in Edinburgh, GLibgow and Aberdeen.' Amounts of 
compensation fur cullege buildings were finally fixed at ^10,000 
to be paid to the I'nited Free Church (the United Presb}terians 
had combined with the Free Church in 1900) and ^15,000 to 
the Chureh of Scotland. Religious instruction in the transferred 
colleges was to be pro\ided according to "use and wont" at the 
expense of the churches, reprcscntatiN es of which were to draw 
up the syllabuses and super\ise the teaching. Only the 
Episcopal college in Edinburgh and the Roman Catholic college 
in Glasgow remained under denominational management. 
Indeed the Principal of Dowanhill was anxious to remain out- 
side the Pro\incial Committee scheme. Racial and religious 
friction was such that she had good reason to prefer direct 
dealings with the central Department rather than submit to 
any form of local control.- 

THE 1906 RliGUL.\TIONS 

One J car after the establishment of the Pro\ iacial Committees 
the Department issued regulations for the Preliminary Educa- 
tion, Training and Certification of Teachers. With amend- 
ments the regulations were opcrati\e for almost sixty years. 
Their general principles were simple: there were to be two 
stages of preparation for teaching the junior studentship from 
15 to 18 (replacing the former pupil-teacher apprenticeship) 
followed b> the senior studentship in a training institution. 
Junior students, admitted only after pa5>sing the Intermediate 
Examination, were to receive a secondary education based on 
an approved curriculum together with "systematic training . . . 
in the art of teaching each of the Primary School Subjects*'.^ 
Like their predecessors, the pupil teachers, they were to receive 
maintenance allowances .vhich were to be awarded by county 
and burgh secondary school committees. At the conclusion 

* Legal proceedings were completed 1907. The agreement is quoted in 
the Minutes of eavh provincial comnnttce, eg, Glasgow Provincial Com- 
mittee, Minutes of the Meeting of Sub-Committee, 14 February 1907. 

J^/,i/f of Sister Mary of St Wilfred, b> a Sister of Notre Dame, (typescript, 

» Chapter II, paras 3-14. 
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of the Cuurse successful candidates gained the Junior Student 
Certifiwtc, uhich autoinatitallj ga\c entrance to training ccnliC 
or eollegc. A.s.becondarj school pupils they could also, if they 
wished, take the Higher Leaving Certificate in subjects of 
their curriculum. 

Of senior students in training there were three categories, 
described in Chapters III, V and VI of the Regulations. 
Hence, future gcui^rations of students ucre referad to under 
the titles "Chapter III", "Chapter V" and "Chapter VI'*. 
Chapter III students included ordinary graduates, who took 
a onc-vear course. They also included former junior students 
or those who, in addition to ha\ing the Lea\ing Certificate, had 
six-months* practical experience in schools. Thry took, 
depending on their qualifications, either a two-year course at 
the training centre or a three-year concurrent course at the 
centre and neighbouring uni\crsitj, ami qualified fur a General 
Certificate, which fitted them to teach primary school subjects. 
Chapter V students were graduates with honours qualifications 
in a teaching subject, in English, langur.ges, mathematics, 
science, history or geography, who took a one-year course of 
professional training in order to become "teachers of higher 
subjects** in intermediate and secondary schools. Chapter VI 
students held diplomas (awarded by a Central Institution) in 
art, technical subjects, agriculture, commerce, domestic 
economy or ph}sical training' and took a one-year course in 
order to qualify as "teachers of special subjects'*. As in the past, 
teachers were to serve a two->ear probationary period before 
receding their "parchments". All students were required to 
teach for two }ears and had to give surety for the repayment of 
bursaries.- 

The new regulations made training essential. After 1915, 
the external examination leading to the teacher's certificate was 
to lapse, and thereafter uncertificated teachers were no longer 
to be recognised as members of school staffs. Thus Scotland 
was thirty jears ahead of England in dealing with the problem 

' Diplon.a courses covered three years in a centra! institution, I'c, in a 
Centra! Sdtoo! of Art, m a Co!Icge of Agricu!turc, in a Centra! Technica! 
Co!!eKc, in a Connmcrcia! College, in a College of Domestic Economy. 

* Chapter IV, para 31, I*^ fact students were pursued or, in the case of 
emignints, claims uere mode on the guarantors. 
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of the uncertificated teacher. In meticulous detail the regula- 
tions differentiated between categories of students and formal- 
ised the distinction between grades of teachers. It was a 
logical system, corresponding to the classification of schools. 
The pattern of teacher training was thus reorganised to fit the 
new structure of Scottish education, a simple coherent arrange- 
ment based on three examinations - Qualifying (which replaced 
the Merit Certificate), Intermediate and Leaving, each stage 
marked by a definite purpose. The examination system, 
officially controlled, was designed to ensure thoroughness In 
the foundations of education and at the same time to provide 
an educational ladder for the able child. The reformed system 
of teacher training, centrally directed, was geared to the new 
hierarchy of schools. 



THE JUNIOR STUDENT SYSTEM 

In 1 8%, John Adams had described the ideal teacher training. 
He had written, "From the beginning of his course to the end of 
it the young teacher should be both pupil and teacher; but at 
the beginning the pupil element should be almost paramount, 
at the end the teacher element, and the course of training 
should be a gradual passage from one pole to the othc/'.^ 
The old pupil teachers, however, had had quite the contrary 
experience. Formerly they had been full-time teachers, and 
even latterly they had taught half-time. They had in fact been 
asked to teach before they kriew, and had learnt to employ 
techniques of mechanical dexterity which were hard to eradi- 
cate. At training college their practical experience had been 
severely limited, so that as young teachers they frequently 
relapsed into the antiquated methods they had employed as 
pupil teachers. The new system ensured that the junior student 
was a pupil first (up to the age of 15) and that the pupil element 
was predominant throughout the course. 

Junior students were to attend selected secondary schools 
or higher grade schools, offering a five-year curriculum up to the 
age of 18.2 Each selected school (known as a Junior Student 

* Adams writing in Educational News, vol XXI, 1 February 1896, pp 

» Circular 389, 24 March 1906. 
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Centre) was to have a master of method responsible for the 
practical training, on which students were to spend an increas- 
ing amount of time: one period a week in the first year, two 
periods in the second and three periods in the third year which 
should also include a brief continuous practice.^ Requirements 
forentrj'to the course ensured that students had already achieved 
a certain standard of general education. They now embarked 
on a balanced curriculum of further study, including subjects 
relevant to their future work as teachers: music, physical 
education, woodwork or needlework and cookery. 

Special grants were made to junior student centres^ which 
by 1909 numbered 110 (89 under the direct management of 
school boards). Some of the urban centres such as Hamilton 
Academy and Dowanhill School, Glasgow, had over 100 junior 
students on roll; the majority had betv/een 20 and 50 while a 
few had less than 10.^ In the larger centres, where junior 
students formed separate classes, organisation was simplified; 
in country districts the system involved complicated time- 
tabling, duplication of demands on staff and often overpressure 
on students themselves, who tried to combine the course with 
additional subjects required for the Leaving Certificate* 
Indeed, in all the centres, there was a strong temptation to re- 
gard the studentship as a preparation for university entrance. 
Very soon there were complaints of "leakage" from the ranks 
of junior students of those who, having obtained the Leaving 
Certificate after two years, entered a university.'^ 

In the towns particularly, there were many openings for 
boys and those who stayed on at school usually preferred to 
take the ordinary Leaving Certificate course. Some also took 
the junior student course as a form of insurance. The fact that 
pupils, who failed the Leaving Certificate, could manage the 
standard of the more broadly based Junior Student Certificate 
created the impression that the latter was "simply a safety net" 

* Circular 418, 3 May 1909. 

• Regulations for the Preliminary Education, Training and Certification 
of Teachers, 9 March 1907. Chapter IX, Article 52 (£8 per annum per 
student for 3 years). 

• Reportof Committee of Council on Educationy\9\2AZ,^ S^. The number 
of junior students in centres ranged from 1 to 242. 

* ibid, p SI. In 1911, out of the 1,223 Junior Students who qualified, 
only 980 entered teacher training. 
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on which they could break their fall. Country districts, how- 
e\er, including the North and West of Scotland produced a 
healthy supply of recruits. The old pupil-teacher system had 
failed here because of the deficiencies of the local schools. The 
new scheme, by means of bursaries, maintenance allowances 
and hostel accommodation, brought boys and girls to specially 
selected centres and ga\e them the opportunity to go forward 
to full training. 

The best that could be said of the junior student scheme was 
that it helped to redress the inequality between the urban and 
rural districts and laid some emphasis on general culture. It 
thus offered opportunities previously denied to country pupils 
and helped to foster 5>econdary education in many of the selected 
schools. In the city centres, how ev er, where the junior students 
were a segregated group, there v\as an unfortunate deuiai^ation 
between intending teachers and those destined for other pro 
fessions. In the w ords of one of the Fellows of the Educaticnal 
Institute of Scotland, "every day they have to rise together 
from their desks and be herded apart in order that they may 
receive some specialist training, while their fellows continue 
their study of the subjects properly pertaining to the higher 
course".^ Critics were not slow to condemn a system which 
compelled immature adolescents to decide on a life career, and 
pleaded Instead for the award of post^intermediate bursaries 
*Svithout strings'*. Indeed the Glasgow and Govan School 
Boards discarded the junior student system as early as 1912, 
preferring to send their recruits to the training centre by the 
alternativ e route the Leaving Certificate examination followed 
by continuous teaching practice.^ 

The Department, however, laid stress on the special subjects 
required of the junior studenl. music, physical exercises, craft 
and domestic economy, which were all systematically inspected. 
Indeed, II^IIs urged schools to allot more time to games and 
dancing, both relevant to the needs of primary schools. They 
felt it was unrealistic for large numbers of junior students to 

* Jolin Smith, Broken Links tn Scottish Education, Nisbet, 1913, p 139. 

* John D Wilson, 'The Junior Student System", Studies in the History 
qf Scottish Education 1872-1939, ed TR Bone. Publication No 54, Scottish 
Council for Research in Education, University of London Press, 1967, 
p 214. 
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aspire to posts in intermediate and secondary schools. They 
were particularly keen on the preliminary practice teaching 
which pro\idcd a body of experience for subsequent theory, 
and whidi gave the intending teachers the confidence "to 
stand in fr m of a class without fear and develop a lesson in an 
orderly manner**.^ Certainly some junior students feJt they 
had gained useful experience. W B Inglis (later to become 
Director of Studies at Moray House) has recalled his course 
at Paisley Grammar School; **I wanted to be a teacher from the 
age of five onwards and felt no hardship as a junior student but 
rather a sense of taking a step nearer to the chosen goar*.^ 

In fact the value of the practical work depended very much 
on the arrangements at individual centres. In only one area, 
Edinburgh, w as there liaison between the junior student centres 
and the provlr.cia: conunittee centre. EUewhere, there was no 
attempt to secure continuity of method. The master of method, 
often the headmaster of the centre, or the headmaster of the 
separate practising school, ga\e demonstration lessons and 
supervised teaching practice. In the larger centres, training 
was rather impersonal and inspectors had to curb the tendency 
to impart textbook theory rather than to discuss problems 
arising out of practice.^ In the smaller centres, the master of 
method couldexert more direct influence on individualstudents. 
The consequence was that while some students came to the 
provincial centres as competent in class management as the 
old pupil teachers, the majority were much less proficient. 

In their nostalgia for the past, many critics of the new regu- 
lations forgot the weaknesses of the pupil-teacher system. They 
ignored the fact that whereas, previously, only the best of the 
pupil teachers had gone to training college, now all who ob- 
tained the Junior Student Certificate automatically became 
senior students. As the Director of Studies of the Glasgow 
Provincial Committee remarked, "under the old system when 
the conditions were most favourable, that is, when a willing 
and intelligent pupil w^as in charge of an intelligent and self- 
sacrificing headmaster, results were obtained which should not 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education^ 1920-1, p 49. 

* In a letter to the writer. 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1912-13, p S9. 
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be looked for at the end uf the junior student course and which 
are not al\va>s secured at prcbcnt e\en at the end of the course 
of full training. But these triumphs were personal. They were 
not due to the system. They were obtained in spite of it. And 
the cost was too great in the loss uf time and of opportunities 
for study and in undue mental and physical strain.**^ The old 
s>stem had placed emphasis un practical experience at an early 
stage, ind the function of the college had been very largely 
that of the secondary school with only a fraction of the course 
devoted to professional training. College students had never 
taught in board schools where they would have gained experi- 
ence under ordinary conditions, and in fact had had no continu- 
ous practice at all. As pupil teachers they had gone through 
dreary years of practice with next to no theory, as students in 
training they had been given theor}^ with little opportunity 
(apart from the artificial criticism lesson) for practice. 

TRAINING UNDER THE PROVINCIAL COMMITTEES 

It was assumed that the majority of senior students would 
be capable of taking university courses. The implication 
behind the establishment of Provincial Committees in unive*- 
sity towns had been that the training centres should concentrate 
on purely professional work and that the universities should 
undertake the general education of students. Indeed, the 
University of Aberdeen was willing to assume responsibility 
foi all lecture courses, leaving the arrangements for practical 
teaching as the sole function of the Provincial Committee. The 
proposal was referred to Struthers, who corresponded at length 
with representatives both of the Provincial Committee and of 
the university.2 Questions of finance and control both pre- 
sented difficulties, but in the end Struthers vetoed the suggested 
arrangements Oi the grounds that the Provincial Committee 
would "v irtually abdicate its function" to university authorities, 
who would have no regard for the interests of the students as 
intending teachers. He asked, "What reasonable chance is 

' Glasgow Provtnaal Committee Minutes^ Director's Report, April 1913. 

* Unpublished correspondence of John Struthers with R H N Sellar, 
meiTiber of the Aberdeen Provincial ConiiTiittee, and with Professor Hay of 
the Aberdeen University Senate, between 14 May 1907 and 19 March 1908, 
file 203, Scotch Education Department. 
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there that the proposed University Committee would ever face 
fairly and squarely the problem of what kind of training is most 
desirable for a teacher who is to carry on his life work say in 
Lewis or among the slum children of a big town? . . . would they 
not confine their attention to producing a sort of person whose 
aim would be to turn out pupils for the bursary competition 
and regard all the rest of his pupils and their future destiny as 
matters scarcely deserving his serious consideration? In 
short if we are to get a broader conception of education instilled 
among the teachers of the North East of Scotland - a much 
needed reform - the university is the last agency in the world 
through which we are likely to obtain it." 

He was convinced that the teachers' course would be 
'^stifled" by the university. The university authorities were 
really only interested in the financial aspect of the arrangement 
and were most anxious to restrict government inspection "to 
a mere formality". The differences were too fundamental to 
admit of compromise. *The truth is," he wrote, **that the 
professors as a body, walled up in their impenetrable fortress 
of academic seclusion, are like the Bourbons. They have 
learnt nothing by experience and forget nothing of their 
privilege."^ 

The concurrent courses flourished everywhere. Otherwise 
co-operation between the Provincial Committees and the 
universities depended a good deal on local conditions and per- 
sonal relationships. In Edinburgh, for example, some of the 
two-year Chapter III students attended university classes, 
which were easily accessible. In Aberdeen, the university 
lecturers in education and psychology took charge of the work 
in both institutions,^ and the Professor of English (though he 
delegated the lectures to an assistant) took responsibility for 
his subject in the training centre. Elsewhere, contact was 
maintained by individuals. In Edinburgh, Professor Darroch, 
who had succeeded Laurie in 1903, acted as honorary Director 
of Studies of the training centre during the initial months. In 
Glasgow, William Boyd, university lecturer in education, gave 

> ibid. Letter to R H N Sellar, 24 July 1907. 

• It was only after the Second World War that the university departments 
of education and psychology ceased to take responsibility for the work in 
the centre. 

K 
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courscb ill the tniining centre for many years/ and s»inilarly 
in Dundee, lectures were gi\en by C W Valentine, assistant to 
the Bell Professor of Education at St Andrews. University 
Influence on the Provincial Coiniuittecb was, however, restricted 
by the preponderance of school board members. The bureau- 
cracy of the new system was attacked by Principal Donaldson, 
chairman of the St Andrews committee. He wrote, **Thc uni- 
versities have nothing to do with framing or carrying out 
regulations , . . even the coinmittccs are mere machines in the 
hands of the Department which has the entire control and 
superintendence of every action of the committee and of their 
methods of training, prescribing even the mode of hemming ar d 
stitching which has to be taught*'.- In fact the Department, 
which paid the costs of training and maintenance direct to the 
Provincial Committees, kept them undi r close supervision and 
left little to local initiative. 

The Department laid down the basic curriculum for pro- 
fessional training; **School and Personal Hygiene (including 
Physical Exercises), Psychology, Ethics and Logic in their 
relation to educational theory and practice, Principles of Educa- 
tion and History of educational systems and theories**.^ Those 
students who took the three-year concurrent course had to 
select one of several options of university study and follow it 
throughout. Two-year students took a general course, designed 
by each college and approved by the Department. One-year 
students graduates and certificated (but untrained) teachers - 
who came in under temporary regulations, simply took pro- 
fessional courses. Each student's work, first assessed by the 
college, was scrutinised by the inspectors. 

During the initial years the Provincial Committees were 
absorbed in problems of organisation and curricula. In each 
province a Director of Studies was appointed with overall 
responsibility for the work of the centre. The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Provincial Committees appointed diotlnguished head- 

' Hector Hcthtrifigton (subsequently Principal of Glasgow University) 
lectured on ctliics fur a brief period, Glasgou) Prozmcial Committee Minutes ^ 
1911-12, p 143. 

* "Notes for Speech", MS, undated, in Donaldson paper s^ University of 
St Andrews. 

• Article 22 of the Kcguintions, see note 44. 
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masters as their Directors of Studies;^ St Andrews appointed 
James Malloch (formerly Director of Studies under the Local 
Committee in Dundee),- and Aberdeen appointed the former 
Rector of the United Free Church Training College, George 
Smith. Of the other college Rectors, the two veterans, Maurice 
Paterson and Joseph Ogilvie, had reached retiring age, while 
in Edinburgh, Alexander Morgan, and in Glasgow, A M 
Williams and T IVI Morrison^ took responsibility for main 
lecture courses. At the suggestion of the Department, the 
four provinces formed a joint committee to co-ordinate policy 
on such matters as curricula and bursary awards. Officials of 
the Department, and on occasion Struthers himself, conferred 
with the joint committee on schemes of study. 

Until new institutions could be built, the existing colleges 
had to be adapted and temporary premises acquired for overflow 
classes. The new group of non-university students at Dundee, 
for example, was housed in the Technical Institute. Elsewhere 
much time was lost travelling between scattered buildings. 
Staffs of the dual institutions (the old Established Church and 
the United Free Church Training Colleges) had to be unified 
and the work redistributed on a specialist basis. Everywhere 
numbers were swollen by the influx of acting teachers who 
came in for the course of professional training. In all the 
centres the shver physical problems of providing accommodation 
were enormous. Edinburgh was the first to get a new building, 
on the site of Moray House, in 1913. The other centres had 
to manage with makeshift accommodation until the post-war 
years. 

Students taking the concurrent courses - about SO per cent 
of Chapter III students in the early years - followed a well- 
defined professional course including educational theory and 
practice, English, physical training and a choice of several 
options: drawing, music and needlework. In the winter session 

* John King, headmaster of the Boroughmuir Higher Grade Public 
School, in Edinburgh, and Donald Macleod, Rector of Hamilton Academy, 
in Glasgow. 

• There were two centres - St Andrews and Dundee - each with a separate 
Director until 1907. (James Malloch in Dundee and John Edgar, Professor 
of Education, in St Andrews.) 

' T M Morrison died 1908, A M Williams became sole Principal (under 
the Director) and Princip'\l Lecturer in Education. 
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about a third of their time (on average about 8 or 9 hours a 
week) was spent at university and two-thirds at the training 
centre, or in sch^^ iK During the summer session the w hole of 
their time was de\oted to the professional course. There was no 
question of university work dominating their horizon. The 
usual day, as one former Glasgow student recalls, was "a sort 
of jigsaw - art at Church Street School, nature study at Stow 
College, drill at the University gym, methods at a University 
classroom, criticism lessons a.. a demonstrations mostly at 
Napiershall School - plus teaching practice. . . . Apart from the 
university Union there was no community life, though little 
groups in the various classes. became very friendly."^ 

For the non-university students, as they were officially 
termed, the training centres provided both general and pro- 
fessional courses. Usually the Director of Studies (ar ,the 
former Principal) lectured on educational theory, while uni- 
versity lecturers were brought in for psychology, ethics and 
logic. The new regulations demanded a most comprehensive 
and systematic study of the various aspects of education, cover- 
ing the nature of human mind (psychology), the best methods 
of character building (ethics), generalisation based on scientific 
knowledge and educational experience (logic and principles), 
and aims and ideals embodied in the work of great educational 
writers and reformers (history). Indeed, the emphasis of the 
training course was on the professional subjects. The church 
colleges of the past had been compelled to spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time on general education. Now, with the 
greater opportunities of secondary education, the role was 
reversed. 

Use of the public schools transformed teaching practice. The 
former model schuuls now reduced their enrolment and became 
experimental or demonstration schools. (Moray House also 
got a Kindergarten School.) There was no longer any question 
of their being models "of all a school ought to be'*. They were 
simply places where intelligent attempts were made to demon- 
strate the value of certain lines of work. Students themselves 
went out into board schools where they could teach normal 

* Information from Mr James Allison, formerly serving as headmaster of 
Sandwood Primary School under the Glasgow authority. 
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classes under normal conditions. Thus for tlie first time the 
schools of the neighbourhood were associated with teacher 
training, and headmasters and staff received payment for their 
extra responsibilities. With some 3,000 students in training 
the whole scale of operations had increased and the centres 
were sometimes compelled to send as many as 30 students to 
a single school." The amount of teaching was still small, 
sometimes only one or two weeksof continuous practice through- 
out the course. The emphasis remained on method lecturer, 
on demonstrations and on criticism lessons. 

LIFE AND WORK IN THE CENTRES 

The twentieth-century pattern of training w^as emerging, the 
large eo-cducational, "comprehensive" day centre with its 
classifiuation of students: "Chapter III", "Chapter III with 
Article 39" (a qualification for teaching a "supplementary** 
course), "Chapter V** and "Chapter VI". Already in 1908, 
Glasgow had 1,200 students, Edinburgh 770, Aberdeen 490 
and St Andrews and Dundee 280.= l^he intimate days of the 
church colleges with their 80 students in a year, all known to 
each other, were memories of the past. Classes were often 
large (some of the Glasgow classes were over 200) and there 
was on average one master or mistress of method to every 150 
students.3 In the larger centres the impersonality of instruction 
(by lecturers, officially "officers** of the Provincial Committees) 
was not counterbalanced by the warmth of communal life. 
The churches were not disposed to add to their existing board- 
ing houses and the committees had no power to provide hostels. 
The Edinburgh Centre continued to provide 6d dinners, while 
Glasgow supplied only cold snacks which were eaten in a 
cheerless and uncomfortable room. Almost half the Glasgow 
students were in lodgings or boarding houses in the city, 
paying sums of between 3s and 9s a week and, in the great 
majority of cases, living two or three in a room.* Student 
lodgings were supervised, but apparently students often became 

» Minutes of Edinburgh Provincial Committee^ 1910-11, p 79. 
« Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1908-9, p K6S. 
» ibid, p K15. 

< Minutes of Glasgotv Provincial Committee, 11 Fcbruar^ 1910. 
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so engrossed in their work that they neglected "even the 
commonest rules of hygiene as regards dietary and periods of 
study and rest". 

Corporate life flourished more vigorously in Dundee, the 
smallest centre, where the students were all together in the 
Technical Institute in Small's Wynd. The Dundee students 
were drawn from a wide area. Indeed, Dundee had some 
difficulty in recruiting Scottish students, many of whom pre- 
ferred to go to one of the larger cities, and for years it took in a 
number of English and Welsh students. The Director of 
Studies, James Malloch, knew his students personally. He 
lectured to them, and supervised a good deal of the teaching 
practice - indeed thesur\i\ing reports on students are written in 
his hand. The concurrent course worked particularly well in 
Dundee where, because both university college and training 
centre were relatively new, there were no prejudices or inhibi- 
tions to be lived down. IMalloch put great stress on the social 
side of training centre life. He recollected how little Moray 
House had done for him as a student,^ and he and his wife were 
keen to foster community spirit. It was no coincidence that 
Dundee was the first centre to acquire a new hostel, Jvlayfield, 
which was opened for women students in 1912. As in the small 
colleges of the past, the students of Dundee had their picnics 
when ''skipping, rounders, mixed football and tig were indulged 
in**, with waltzes and reels in the open at the end of the day.^ 

The demand for specialist teachers was all the time growing 
with the expansion of post-primary education and, in particular, 
with the growth of higher grade schools. In the country as a 
whole, in 1913 one child in every six or seven who left primary 
school embarked on a course of higher education. As the 
juniur student course declined in popularity and more students 
went direct to university, numbers in the postgiaduate (Chapter 
V) course for teachers of "higher subjects*' increased. By 1913, 
there were over 200 graduates in training.^ 

In the past tne great majority of intending teachers who 
aspired to uni\ersit> education had enrolled in the concurrent 

» Scottish Educational Journal 8 April 1922. 

• Dundee Training College, 1906-56, p 13. 

• Report of Committee of Council on Education , 1914-15, p R48. 
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course because it had ofFered assistance throughout the three 
years. It was the new Arts Ordinances of the universities of 
1908 and the subsequent introduction of the university summer 
session a period previously devoted to intensive professional 
training - which made the old arrangement impr.iLticable, and 
which finally, in 1912, compelled the authorities to extend the 
concurrent course to four years. The distinction now was be- 
tween the concurrent course, which offered financial assistance 
during the four- year period, and the degree course, for which 
the student must win a bursary or find his own means of sup- 
port, followed by postgraduate training. The relative merits 
of the two schemes were the subject of controversy. The 
supporters of concurrent training claimed that the continuity 
of professional work both developed students' personal qualities 
and*gave point and purpose to academic study; the opponents 
stressed the danger of divided allegiance and of dissipation of 
students* energies. In fact the popularity of the concurrent and 
postgraduate courses varied at the different centres and de- 
pended largely on the proximity of the university and training 
centre. Almost all students in Edinburgh and Dundee took the 
concurrent course while in Glasgow and Aberdeen the post- 
graduate students were more numerous. 

By the First World War, Scotland had achieved a qualified 
profession. Of the 20,000 certificated teachers in the country, 
75 per cent were trained teachers.^ The uncertificated assistant 
belonged to the past. By now the junior student system was 
yielding fewer recruits and the training centres were drawing 
their entrants from other sources. The premature segregation 
of junior students and the additional burdens their course 
imposed when combined with study for the Leaving Certificate, 
had made it extremely distasteful. Among the junior student 
centres, even those schools which owed the origin of their secon- 
dary departments to the 1906 Regulations, had come to regard 
the Leaving Certificate and the Bursary Competition as the 
sole tests of success. Moreover, the extension of the concurrent 
course to four years had reduced the need for the preliminary 
training of teachers. In 1917, the Joint Committee of the 
Provincial Committees urged the Department to abolish the 

» ibtJ, p A32. 
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system so that students could come up to the centres with a 
uniform qualification, the Leaving Certificate.* However, the 
Department \\at> reluctant to abar.don preliminary training 
which **gives at a comparatively varly age a definite focus of 
paedagogic interest'' and **has afforded to some of the best 
teachers . . an interesting shar j in the work of preparing others 
for their profession". As an experiment in 1919, it agreed to 
admit to the training centres entrants who held the Leaving 
Certificate, but who were without preliminary training, on 
condition that, in addition to the normal two-year certificate 
course, they shuuld devote an extra term to practical teaching.^ 

For the non-university students the academic, as distinct 
from professional, studies were intended not to give a wider 
backgrouc»J knowledge but **to enable them (the students) to 
make anaiyb'i& and synthesis of each school subject so as to 
bring out dearly their value and limitations for the mental and 
moral training of die children".^ The core of their curriculum 
consisted of professional si.bjects including logic and ethics, 
studies which, traditionally associated with the arts degree, 
were considered culturally enriching in themselves. Under 
the earlj Provincial Committees it had been assumed that the 
universities would provide specialist Instruction in psychology, 
logic and ethics. However, there were so many unsatisfactory 
lecture courses given by **yo""g university lecturers, who 
whatever their academic attainments have no experienced 
knowledge of the real needs of intending teachers"* that very 
soon the Department discouraged the practice and urged that 
the work should be done by staff of the centres. 

The study of psychology was given special prominence 
throughout the course. The new Edinburgh centre, for ex- 
ample, was equipped with a laboratory for practical work in 
psychology. Professor Darroch undertook responsibility for 
''experimental psychology", and he had himself in 1906 (as 
actir.g Director of Sladies) secured the appointment by the 

' Quoted in Minutes of the Edinburgh Provincial Committee, 16 June 1917. 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1919-20, p 110, ^/ seq. 

* Expressed at the Joint Committee, Minutes of Aberdeen Provincial 
Committee, 18 February 1913. . ^. r. . . . 

* Quoted tn the Director's Report, Minutes of the Glasgow Provincial 
Committee, April 1910. 
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Provincial Committee of James Drcver as Lecturer in Psycho- 
logy.^ When the centres eventually acquired their buildings, 
special rooms were assigned to individual branches of education, 
and duly labelled in large letters: ''Ethics", ''Logic'*, "Psycho- 
logy", "Education". While psychology was related to child 
study, much of the work in ethics and logic remained at an 
academic level. From time to time, the principal lecturers 
were brought together by the scnlur chief inspector and urged 
to make the subjects relevant to practice. Lecturers were 
encouraged, for example, not to dwell overlong on the meta- 
physics or the history of ethics, but to stress the influence of 
moral tradition. "Not knowledge, not skill, so much as a 
missionary spirit is what the Training College should seek to 
communicate; and in no secular subject does this spirit find 
articulate expicssluu naturally as in Ethics", commented the 
inspector of training colleges.^ 

Education as a study had at last been accorded the prestige 
so often demanded. The emphasis on pedagogy, on the art 
of teaching studied in relation to philosophy and psychology, 
had already made Scottish teacher training distinctive. Educa- 
tion, interpreted as a search for ultimate purposes and an 
understanding of intellectual processes, was a demanding 
subject. It presupposed, on the part of students, a good general 
education and an ability to think and, on the part of staff, a 
genius for relating theory and practice. Under conditions of 
mass teaching where one or other of these conditions was 
missing, the systematic treatment of abstract subjects might bear 
little relation to the practical training. At its best, the study 
of education encouraged de!>th and independence of mind; 
at its worst it impinged neitJior on thought nor on practice. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF DUNFERMLINE COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING AND HYGIENE 

Under the Provincial Committees, hygiene and physical 
training were given new status. Though students previously 

* The story of the appointment Is told by James Drever junior in an 
obituary of his father. British Journal of Educational Psychology^ vol XXI, 
pt I, February 1951. 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1920-21, p H21. 
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had been required to learn **the laws of health as applied to 
school premises, scholars and teachers", their study had been 
cunfined to textbooks. At the school level **drill masters*', still 
identified with army instructors, had been a class apart from 
ordinary staff, though in the separate infant departments 
mistresses had frequently taught a form of musical drill. 
Instruction on hygiene in schools had been contiaed to the 
occasional lectures on the dangers of drunkenness, given under 
the title of "Physiology in its Relation to Temperance". 

It was the revelations of poor physique among the volunteers 
for the Boer War which first drew attention to the neglect of 
children's bodies as distinct from their minds. With the 
appointment in 1902 of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
provision for physical training in Scotland, the whole question 
of physical fitness assumed new significance. The response was 
seen in the publication of an official syllabus of physical exer- 
cises in 1904, in the establishment of medical inspection in 
1908, and in the institution of "special schools*'. Meanwhile, 
school hygiene courses for intending teachers became much 
more practical. Students were taught by means of clinical 
visits to recognise abnormalities such as rickets, ringworm, 
scabies, adenoids and anaemia. They were also encouraged to 
take note of signs of incipient infection and of defective sight 
or hearing in children.^ 

The Swedish system of physical training was now coming 
into vogue. A new college at Dunfermline, based on the 
Swedish system, had replaced Colonel (formerly Major) 
Cruden's college at Aberdeen as the centre of physical training.^ 
Struthers himself had taken the lead in transforming a small 
experimental venture into a national College of Physical 
Training and Hygiene. The ancient burgh of Dunfermline, 
Carnegie*s birth place, had in 1902 received from the multi- 
millionaire a trust fund of §2,500,000 (bringing in an annual 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education^ 1906-7, p 668. (Inserted 
in surviving Glasgow board school log books are leaflets sent to parents 
warning them of the signs, for example, of measles "which cause more 
deaths than scarlet fevcr*\ Leaflet issued by the Glasgow School Board, 
1897.) 

* I am indebted to Mr Ian Thomson of the Scottish School of Physical 
Education for permitting mc use his typescript account based on the 
Minutes of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 
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revenue of j(;25,000) to be used to bring "more of sweetness and 
light** into the lives of the townsfolk. The trustees decided 
to build new baths and a gymnasium, and to associate with the 
latter a qualified instructor of physical training who should 
teach in the schools. It was Struthers who had pressed the 
trustees to extend their enterprise. Emboldened by Carnegie's 
own advice, **Remember you are pioneers and do not be afraid 
of making mistakes**, they had responded in 1905 by admitting 
men and women students of physical training. 

In fact it was as a women*s college that the institution 
flourished. The few men who trained found the drill-sergeant 
image so powerful a deterrent to their acceptance in the schools 
that they were compelled to seek jobs in England or abroad. 
Women came in increasing numbers, however, and found a 
warmer welcome in schools. In order to secure recognition 
for the professional training (under Chapter VI of the Regula- 
tions), the college associated itself with the Provincial Com- 
mittee of St Andrews and, from 1909, under the official status 
of Central Institution, received financial support from the 
Department. The college prospered as a centre for women's 
training, but it was not until after the return of ex-servicemen in 
1919 that the male side of the institution revived.^ 

In order to give expert help in the schools some of the school 
boards appointed superintendents of physical training. The 
Provincial Committees meanwhile established classes for 
serving teachers in various centres. Gradually the old military 
drill disappeared and a number of larger schools began to boast 
Swedish apparatus - beams and wall bars - and to lay much 
more emphasis on games. The new trends, however, conflicted 
with the austere traditions of the past: when one inspector 
inquired of an infant mistress what games the children played, 
he was told that "they played no games there; and the tone of 
voice in which the reply was made and the expression which 
accompanied it could not have been more rebuking if I had 
asked her if she taught her children to pick pockets**.^ 

The three smaller teacher training institutions functioned 

* With one-year courses for students who already possessed the general 
certificate. 

* Report of tJte Committee of Council on Education, 1907-8, p 393. 
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separately from the large centres. Indeed, the Edinburgh 
Episcopal College only survived with difficulty, since the 
requirement of the Junior Student Certificate as an entrance 
qualification excluded English applicants. A temporary 
concession bj the Department enabled the college to continue, 
but so numerous were the English recruits (in 1911, for example, 
16 of the 27 new entrants were from England) and so precarious 
was the financial position of the college, that it was on the brink 
of closure when the wartime demand for women teachers 
transformed the situation.* 

The fortunes of the Glasgow Roman Catholic College were 
very different. Already by 1910, it had 200 students, drawn 
very largely from the West of Scotland, but including also a 
number of Irish girls. The college kept abreast of all the newest 
developments. Extensions to the existing buildings gave the 
students a drill hall (the college actually appointed a physical 
instructress before the large Glasgow centre^), an art room and 
a science laboratory, destined to become famous under the 
direction of Sister Monica.^ The inspectors had high praise for 
the quality of instruction and the proficiency of the practical 
work. They noted the pastoral care of the students whose 
**quiet refined tone used in teaching" they attributed to the 
personal example of the Sisters.^ 

St George's College in Edinburgh had been recognised for 
training teachers for the Chapter V qualification. The students 
attended university lectures, and after 1913 some of them 
entered the new diplom.i course conducted by Professor 
Darroch. The old diploma course, which had disappeared with 
the new Regulations, had combined theory and practice. The 
new diploma course, open to graduates or graduands tak'ng the 
four-year concurrent course, was combined with practicsl 
training taken at Moray House or St George's. Relations 
between the university department and Moray House vvere 

» Confidential Report "The Episcopal Training College", file 218(2), 
SED. (By 1919, it had 75 students, the largest number in its history. 
Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1919-20, p 31.) 

» Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1908-9, p K21. 

' A sister of Professor Sir Hugh S Taylor, FRS, Sister Monica, a 
biologist, was lecturer at the college, 1901-46. Awarded Hon Degree of 
LLD by University of Glasgow, 1953. 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1913-14, p Rl 7. 
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very close. As in Dundee, the proximity of ihc two institutions 
made the concurrent course popular. In the words of the 
Principal, Alexander Morgan, the college was "practically an 
extra-mural school of the university*'.^ 

Indeed its facilities were far superior to those at the Uni- 
versity. Professor Darroch himself had been Largely responsible 
for the incorporation in the new building of a psychological 
laboratory, which he used for child study and experimental 
methods with diploma students, and later with students pro- 
ceeding beyond the diploma to a new degree, that of Bachelor 
of Education. Instituted in 1917, the Edinburgh BEd degree 
ranked as an honours degree in Education and Psychology, as did 
the EdB of Glasgow and Aberdeen, which were intended simi- 
larly for students who had taken uni\ersity diploma courses.^ 
Over the years these degrees were to attract students, including 
experienced teachers, who were interested in special fields: in 
child guidance, administration and educational psychology. 

GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF REFORMS 

Under the Provincial Committees, the organisation of teacher 
training had become representative of public interest. Within a 
general framework and subject to the supervision of the Depart- 
ment, centres had freedom to devise their own syllabuses of 
study and to assess their own students. Working under 
immense physical difficulties Edinburgh alone had a new build- 
ing before 1919 - they were sending 1,300 qualified teachers into 
the schools each year. Not only had the entire scale of teacher 
training been transformed, the centres were also providing 
throughout their areas numerous in-service courses (as they 
were subsequently to be called) to equip teachers for the differ- 
ent grades of post-primary work and for the great variety of 
"supplementary" subjects. The summer school courses at 
St Andrews catering particularly for secondary school teachers 

* Makers of Scottish Education, Longmans, 192% p 213. 

» The study of education and psychology was the basis of courses which 
covered at least two postgraduate - ears, (la Edinburgh the diploma was 
followed by one year of full-time siady. in Glasgow and Aberdeen by two 
years part-time study.) St A.idrews had a diploma course from 1928, but 
no degree course until after the Second World War. 
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were exceptionally popular and attracted a wide clientele. 
Lecturers included sonic of the most eminent educationists of 
the day such as John Adams, Cyril Burt and Percy Nunn. In- 
deed, the venture was Britain's nearest approach to the North 
American summer school. 

Altogether, teacher training had received a great impulse. 
The problem of the uncertificated teacher had been tackled 
efficiently and apparently for all time. The immediate post- 
war yeari> had been the hbi of the uncertificated teachers from 
the Highlands and ^ ^landb some of them middle-aged and ev en 
elderly completing their college courses alongside the 
youngsters. By 1920, unqualified teachers formed only 1 per 
cent of Scotland's teaching force. Simultaneously, career 
prospects in secondary education (combined with pension 
rights)' were attracting wellHiualified graduates into the pro- 
fession. Already by 1915, the proportion of graduates entering 
teacher training had reached a sixth of the total. By contrast 
Chapter VI courses except in domestic economy ?nd in educa- 
tional handwork (which was organised entirely within the 
centres) attracted relatively few students. 

Standards had risen all round. All students were better 
educated than their predecessors, the ex-pupil teachers. The 
great majority of men and a considerable number of women 
attended the universitj. Indeed in no country in Europe had 
primarj school teachers such opportunities of higher education 
as they had in Scotland, Inspectors referred to recent recruits 
as being "less under the dominion of routine and tradition than 
their predecessors". They had a "broader outlook" and 
"wider culture".^ Above all, they were open-minded and will- 
ing to learn, and did not regard themselves as 'finished pro- 
ducts". Alas, their spirit of adventure was all too often sup- 
pressed by the narrow outlook of the older teachers, and by 
physical conditions in large urban schools; their humanity 
shrivelled up and their enthusiasm waned. As one of the 
inspectors wrote of the young teacher, "Spending his days in 
the foul air of a dingy schoolroom in the middle of a foggy, 

' Extended to secondarj school teachers under the 1908 (Scotland) Edw 
cation Act* 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1912-13, pp C 18-19. 
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smokc-begriincd town with sixty boys and girls to know and 
teach individually if he can - his efforts to improve too often 
suffocated by an unsympathetic headmaster, or left to die out 
from mere lack of encouragement, it is not to be wondered 
at that he sometimes loses the elasticity and the keenness 
which makes it possible to take a long view**.^ Despite the new 
developments in experimental psychology and child study, 
the persistence of traditional attitudes hindered the advance of 
new methods in Gchools. 

A system of teacher training had been devised which was 
rational and efficient. All students with the necessary qualifi- 
cations were given entry, all categories of students were trained 
under the same regulations and within the one centre. It was 
a sj^tem in which the sections of teachers in training corres- 
ponded to the classification of schools, and in which uniformity 
of standards was achieved by central control. As "compre- 
hensive" institutions, the training centres avoided some of the 
strains and tensions associated with a more obviously hier- 
archical system, though as day colleges their contribution to 
personal development was necessarily restricted. In the past, 
neither the highest ranks of the profession (in higher class 
schools) nor the lowest (the ex-pupil teachers) had been trained. 
The old system had been partial and inadequate. The new one 
was all-embracing. 

* Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1913-14, p B16. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

The demand for education is always cumulative - education 
breeds the desire for more. During the war years, however, 
there was unprecedented enthusiasm for education. War 
wages brought higher standards of living and encouraged 
educational aspirations among wider sections of the com- 
munity. Between 1914 and 1919, attendance at intermediate 
(formerly higher grade) and secondary schools increased by 
25 per cent to 59,000. 

This wartime enthusiasm found expression in the 1918 
(Scotland) Act with its provision for additional types of schools 
(Nursery and Day Continuation Schools) and for the raising 
of the school leaving age to 15 "after a day appointed". Ad- 
ministratively it replaced almost 1,000 school boards by 38 
county and burgh authorities, ad hoc educational bodies charged 
with the responsibility of providing places in intermediate or 
secondary schools for all pupils who showed "promise of 
profiting**.^ 

Foremost among the problems of educational reconstruction 
was the need to provide sufficient teachers, for it was estimated 
that altogether an additional 6,000 to 7,000 would be required 
In order to cater for the new age ranges and to keep pace with 
growing demands.^ Accordingly, in 1919, there was established 
a national salary scale differentiating between the various 
qualifivc^tions and discriminating in favour of teachers with 
graduate qualifications.^ It was, however, a national minimum 
scale and many authorities paid more than the minimum. In 
1920, overall responsibility for teacher training was given to a 

» Section 6(1) (a). 

« Education {Scotland) Reports, etc., 1919-20, p H4. 
' See Appendix D, I, p 235. 
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new authority, the National Committee for the Training of 
Teachers. 

Established to co-ordinate the work of the Provincial Com- 
mittees, the National Committee consisted of representatives 
of all the education authorities which, under the 1918 Act, 
were required to contribute towards the expenses of teacher 
training in proportion to the number of qualified teachers in 
their service.* Simultaneously, local authorities, rather than 
the Provincial Committees, became responsible for maintenance 
allowances to students in training. The new system recognised 
the strong financial interests which the education authorities 
now had in teacher training. From their very foundation, the 
Provincial Committees had felt the need of regular consultation. 
The new National Committee was much more than a consulta- 
tive body. While some of the duties assumed were taken over 
from the provinces, others were delegated by the central 
department. In fact the establishment of the National Com- 
mittee represented a measure of decentralisation in the control 
of teacher training. 

The real work of the National Committee, a large unwieldy 
body which met only once a year, devolved on a small active 
Central Executive Committee under the same chairman as the 
National Committee and including also the chairmen of the 
Provincial Committees as well as representatives of the teaching 
profession and the Church.^ There was thus a three-tier 
admiiiistrative arrangement: Provincial Committees were in 
charge of the management of training centres and were also 
authorised to conduct classes for practising teachers; the 
National Committee (acting through the Central Executive 
Committee) had general responsibility for teacher training 
including the control of finance, buildings and staffing, student 
numbers and types of courses; and the Department had the 

» Education (Scoiiand) Act, 1918, Section 9(3). 

• The National Committee had forty-five members, representatives of the 
education authorities. The Central Executive Committee consisted of. 
the chairman of the National Committee, the chairmen of the Provincial 
Committees and (later) the chairmen of the Committees of Management, 
ten members elected from the National Committee, two members appomted 
from teachers* representatives on Provincial Committees and one repre- 
sentative of the Education Committee of the Church of Scotland on a 
Provincial Committee. The Secretary of State was represented by Assessors 
at all meetings of all committees. 

L 
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final decibion on*pulicy and the ultimate control of expenditure. 
It was a simple structure in which the local authorities had 
majority representation and other interests - the Church, 
teaching profession, universities, central institutions - only a 
minor voice.^ 

Appropriate arrangements were made for the transfer of the 
remaining denominational colleges to the National Committee. 
(Denominational schools had already, under the 1918 Act, 
been transferred to the local authorities.) The denominations 
undertook to be responsible for the buildings, including ex- 
tensions, repairs and rates, while expenses connected with the 
actual training of students were to be met by the National 
Committee. A Committee of Management, composed of 
equal numberb of representatives of the particular denomination 
on the one hand, and of the National and Provincial Committee 
on the other, was to be responsible for the affairs of each 
college.- The older denominational institutions, the Edinburgh 
Episcopal College at Dairy House and the Roman Catholic 
CollegeatDowanhill, Glasgow, were transferredin 1020. Anewly 
established Roman Catholic College, Craiglockhart, conducted 
by the Society of the Sacred Heart, was transferred in 1922. 

Originally known as St Margaret's, the college had opened in 
1918 in IXIoray Place, Edinburgh, to cater for Catholic girls 
from the East of Scotland, and in 1920 it had moved to larger 
residential premises (including a demonstration boarding 
school) on the outskirts of the city at Craiglockhart. Always a 
smaller college than Dovvanhill, since it drew on a sparser 
Catholic population, it similarly emphasised corporate religious 
life. The association with St Alargaret was perpetuated in the 
college coat of arms - the buckle - and the motto, given by 
Queen Margaret to the Leslie family, "Grip fast".^ Under the 
terms of transfer, the Principal of each of the denominational 

* Ministers of religion were frequently members of the Provincial Com- 
mittees as rtprestntatives of education authorities, eg, in 1931-2, one-third 
of the Aberdeen Provincial Committee were ministers. 

* There uere to be five denominational l presentatives, three from the 
Provincial Committee and two elected by the National Committee. 

* The stor> is told in each edition of the college magazine. The Buckle. 
Queen Margaret, riding behind Bartholomew Leslie across a swollen river, 
was urged to "Grip fast*'. "Gin the buckle bide", she replied. The buckle 
did bide and King Maleulm m reward gave to Bartholomew and his heirs a 
coat of arms representing three buckles and the motto '*Grip fast". 
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colleges was to be a member of the particular denomination (at 
Dowanhill also a member of the Congregation of Notre Dame, 
and at Craiglockhart of the Society of the Sacred Heart). 

In 1921, both St George's Training Department and 
Dunfermline College were also transferred to the National 
Committee. St George's had over 40 students, many of them 
training for the Froebel, or the Chapter V, qualification. 
Dunfermline had only 56 students, all of them women, though 
in the immediate post-war years it had organised one-year 
courses for men. The increasing demand by the schools for 
qualified men and women clearly indicated an extension in the 
scope of its work. In 1922, a significant change in the Regula- 
tions opened new prospects for teachers of physical training.^ 
By taking an additiji.al year's course, they could also qualify 
for the Teacher's General Certificate, and provide themselves 
v/ith alternative employment in middle life. 

The entire system of teacher training was now under common 
administration. The key administrative post was that of Execu- 
tive Officer to the Central Executive Committee, held until 
1926 by James Malloch, the former Director of Studies at 
Dundee. He and Professor Darroch, chairman of the Com- 
mittee (by virtue of his position on the Edinburgh Education 
Committee) until his sudden death in 1924, were largely 
responsible for shaping policy in the early years. In effect, the 
Provincial Committees and Committees of Management had 
gi\en up many of their independent powers to the new central 
committee. The staffs of the centres, for example, were now 
regarded as a single unit, and questions of transfer and promo- 
tion of lecturers were decided by a single body. Similarly, the 
initiation of new courses and the collation of syllabuses of 
instruction and of prospectuses, were undertaken by the 
Central Executive Committee. The new body decided at once 
to establish a course for teachers of the blind (at Moray House) 
and made arrangements to send to Manchester University 
students training to teach the deaf.^ It agreed to combine 

» Regulations 1922. Article 15 (d). 

* In fact, the earliest provision for handicapped children in Britain had 
been made in Scotland. The first school for the deaf was founded in 1760 
and the first school for the blind, 1793. Both were private ventures in 
Edinburgh. 
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With the Glasgow Education Committee in pro\iding courses 
for teachers of mentally defective children.^ 

NEW PREMISES AND NEW IDEAS 

The advent of the new administration coincided with a 
complete transformation of the material conditions of training, 
the fruition of previous plans. The new buildings at Aberdeen 
and Dundee, the former on the site of the old United Free 
Church Training College in St Andrew Street, and the latter 
in close proximltj to the Uni\ersity College, both commandeered 
during the war, were now available. In Glasgow, the Pro- 
vincial Committee had long debated the relative merits of 
various sites. Eventually in 1913, with great foresight as it 
proved, it had purchased 60 acres at Jordanhill, in order to 
build a college for 1,200 students, a demonstration school and 
a hostel. With operations suspended during wartime the 
college was not finally completed until 1922, when inflationary 
prices had brought the total costs up to ;£300,000.^ The centres 
were now fully equipped, with the exception of Moray House 
which did not get its main demonstration school until 1931. 
Each had a librarj, a gymnasium and changing rooms, a dining 
and assembly hall, subject rooms «nd even separate "*crit" 
rooms. Altogether, the centres and colleges were able to cater 
for over 3,000 students.^ 

As oneformer member of the Aberdeen staff recalls, **The im- 
mediate post-war years were full of interest. We had staff con- 
ferences in which we discussed with avidity the new ideas that 
were floating around - new ways of teaching Art from Vienna, 
the implications of Freud on education, Soviet developments - 
throwing out often ideas that I hear the young members of 
staff trihging up today (1967) as desirable and imminent. The 
men returned from the war, brought a dynamic liveliness (and 

* The course (held twice annually) was begun at Jordanhill in 1923, with 
Mr D Kennedy-Fraser in charge. 

* Students were in fact using the building during the 1921-2 session. It 
was not officially opened till November 1922, by tlie Chairman of the Pro- 
vmcial Committee, the Rt Rev Dr John Smith, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

* Mora)' House had been built for 700 students, Aberdeen for 450 and 
Dundee for 300. 
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a few problems) into our midst . . There was great emphasis 
on psychology and on the application of scientific methods to 
educational problems. Indeed, psychology, including experi- 
mental psychology, seemed to have displaced philosophy as the 
core of the professional curriculum.^ Dr Rusk's Introduction 
to Experimental Education,^ one of the earliest books in the 
field, was based on his lectures at Dundee. Dr Rusk recalls 
the well-equipped laboratory in Dundee in which he used to 
illustrate aspects of child development and the learning process. 
He taught by class experiment and demonstration. On mental 
testing, for example, he included Binet tests, which were put 
on lantern slides. He also sent to the USA for sets of puzzles 
relevant to various aspects of learning. **The criticism of a 
head of one of the St .\ndrews colleges was that surely a pencil 
and notebook were all that was needed for lecturing on psy- 
chology!**^ 

It was the age of the New Education Fellowship, an inter- 
national movement* whose British members in 1920 had 
launched the publication. The New Era. William Boyd, 
lecturer in ch'^rge of education at Glasgow University and 
until 1923 part-time lecturer at Jordanhill, was one of the 
leading members. A f reat visionary, Boyd was dedicated to 
the child-centred approach to education and sought by means 
of public lectures on such reformers as Alontessori and Decroly 
to publicise different aspects of New Education. 

Boyd founded in 1926 the first child guidance clinic in 
Britain, though he himself preferred the term centre, which 

\ Letter from Dr Nan Shepherd (lecturer in Aberdeen 1915-56) to the 
writer. 

* 7?cre was some concern !est» with the popularity of Freud, students 
should develop a morbidity. Memorandum on Lecturers' Conference (type- 
script) 1928, p 2. -» \ /r 

/ * f^l'^'i^^^ y^^^ K L Thorndike's Educational Psycho^ 

lop {The Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, predecessor of the Brtitsh Journal 
of Educational Psychology, was founded in 1910). 

* From a letter to the writer. 

\The Siory of the New Education, William Boyd nnd Wyatt Rawson, 
Meinemann, 1965, p 79. Summer schools were held at St Andrews under 
the direction of Professor William McClelland and Neil Snodgrass. (One 
of the founder members described the ideals of the movement, **We hoped 
for a new and better youth, able to find the right balance between continuity 
and^ freedom, patriotism and internationalism, faith and criticism". Pro- 
fesstonal Education as a Humane Study, Robert Ulich, Macmillan, New York. 
1956, p 121.) 
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had no associatiun with medicine or ill-hcahh. Here genera- 
tions of btudcnts were able to stud} children, and some of the 
former lldU students undertook specific training for work in 
clinics.^ Boyd in Glasgow - like Drever in Edinburgh - pion- 
eered man> of the techniques in the diagnosis and treatment 
of children who were maladjusted to life or learning. Two 
teacher-training institutions - the Dundee Centre and Notre 
Dame College were also directly associated with clinics. The 
foundation of the Xotre Dame clinic in 1931 was due largely 
to the inspiration of Dr Rusk^ (then at Jordanhill). Under the 
direction of Sister Marie Hilda, who had studied Dr Rusk's 
methods in experimental psychology, the clinic became widely 
renowned. 

After the long years of dispersal, the 'twenties brought 
opportunities of social and cuhural life. New hostels for 
women students brought the number of women in residence up 
to a quarter of the total. Designed specially for the purpose, 
they were very different from the Victorian boarding houses 
and incorporated such lu.\uries as study bedrooms and service 
lifts.^ Within the centres themselves mid-day lunches were 
provided at a charge of a shilling a day. Student-elected bodies, 
which had achieved only precarious status in the past, were 
now officially recognised under the title of Student Representa- 
tive Councils. Student magazines, dramatic clubs and choral 
societies were indicative of a healthier community feeling. In 
Aberdeen, the men founded a modern drama club, and had the 
distinction of being mentioned in The Observer for their pro- 
duction of Synge's *Tlayboy of the Western World" vnth 
Scottish accents! There was also, in the early post-war years 
in Aberdeen, an Open Air Club which explored the surrounding 
countryside on foot. 

Compulsory games came in during the 'twenties. Dundee 
already had pitches at Mayfield before the war, but the other 

^ By 1935» the chmc was dealing with 150 children a ye.ir at a cost of £10. 
' Preaching and Pracuve*', William Boyd, A'rti? Era itt Home and School, 
vol 16, no 7, July-August 1935, p 192. 

Tribute is paid to Dr Rusk's inspiration in Golden jfuhilee, 1895-1945, 
I^atre Dame Training College, p 12. 

» Ser\ice hfts were incorporated in the two Aberdeen hostels at Hilton 
and Chfton, completed 1927. Minutes, 14 May 1927, Report of Central 
Executive Committee, 1926-7. (The hostels cost £50,000.) 
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centres could make little pro\ibion until thc> moved to more 
spacious sites or acquired laud adjoining new hostels. There- 
after, physical education took on a Aider aspect. ^Emancipated 
womanhood had no qualms about wearing gjmslips and instead 
of being confined to the old "exercises of the Swedish system, 
games for gymnasia and playground", students now had 
Scottish and English country dancing, Scandinavian folk 
dancing, and a variety of indoor and outdoor games.' 

Even the early 't\vepties, however, brought the chill winds of 
economic recession, in fact the new types of schools, nursery 
schools and day continuation schools, i,e\er materialised, and 
the date for the raising of the school leaving age was postponed 
indefinitely. The National Committee found Itself with student 
places to spare and seriously considered closing the Dundee 
Centre in order to curtail expenses. Built for 300, the college 
had in 1920-1 only 1 19 students and the cost per head was more 
than twice the average elsewhere.^ There was a proposal to 
transfer women students from Dunfermline to Dundee, and 
another to withdraw the small numbers of honours graduates 
(which were expensive to cater for) to one of the larger centres. 

Indeed the training of Chapter V students was felt to be one 
of the least satisfactory aspects of the entire teacher-training 
system. There was complete lack of uniformity among the 
centres. In some Provinces, staff took complete charge; 
elsewhere the work was shared with specialist staff in the 
schools. The difliiculties of Dundee were resolved by general 
reorganisation which made possible the reduction of staff. By 
agreement with the university college It was arranged that non- 
university students should take their academic subjects In the 
arts or science classes of the university. Simuhaneously, by 
co-operation with the education authority, members of the 
professional staff were to be employed part-time in local 
schools.^ In 1^)25 - again as a means of saving money - the 
Directorship of the Training Centre was combined with the Bell 
Chair of Education in St Andrews in the person of William 

" Handbook for Studettts, Aberdeen Training Centre, 1928, p 62. 

' The present Position and Prospects of St Andrews and Dundee Training 
Centre, 1924. Report of Central Executive Committee, 1923-4, p 58 et seq. 
(The cost per student at Dundee was £154 a year.) 

» Report of Central Executive Committee, 1924-5, p 11. 
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McClelland, who had been successively Director of Education 
in Wigtownshire and Lecturer in Education in the Universities 
of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. A similar arrangement was made 
in Edinburgh with the appointment - also in 1925 - of Godfrey 
Thomson, Professor of Education at the University of 
Newcastle, to the combined post of Professor of the University 
and Director of Studies at Moray House. 

Already, threat of unemployment had begun to dominate 
student horizons. The "Geddes axe" economies in school 
staffing had curtailed the demand for teachers, while the 
general depression and housing shortage had effectively reduced 
the ''wastage rate" among women members of the profession. 
The combined effect of the 1914-18 death toll and of the pro- 
longed post-war slump was to make teaching almost synony- 
mous with celibacy so far as women were concerned. England, 
which had customarily welcomed Scottish teachers, could not 
absorb its own products and the National Committee urged 
outgoing students to apply overseas.' During bleak years 
w hen the Committee found itself obliged to cut back expendi- 
ture and increase fees, it was embarrassed by a flood of recruits 
who turned to teaching as ^ safe pensionable job. Graduate 
salary scales were especially attractive, and by 1926, two-thirds 
of the annual output of graduates in arts and science of the 
Scottish universities were training to teach.^ 

THE 1924 REGULATIONS 

Changes in school organisation had already brought reper- 
cussions in teacher training. In 1923, post-primary education 
had been entirely remodelled.^ Higher grade schools and sup- 
plementary courses h?d both disappeared, the former being 
absorbed in the secondary schools system, the latter being 
replaced by new "advanced divisions'* in elementary schools. 
Instead, on the basis of a qualifying examination (now conducted 
by education authorities), children went either to a secondary 
school and pursued a five-year academic course for the Leaving 

> Report of Central Executive Committee, 1922-3, p 10. 

* Education (Scotland) Reports etc, 1926-7, p C13. 

* Changed outlined m Circular 44, and brought into effect by the 1923 
Day School Code and Regulations /or Secondary Schools, 
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Certificate examination or to an advanced division of an 
elementary school where they took the day school certificate. 
The old supplementary courses had encouraged practical 
instruction, but their success had been limited especially in 
rural schools, which had not been able to offer a range of 
subjects. Under the new scheme local authorities were en- 
couraged to develop central schools offering a variety of 
advanced division courses taught by specialist teachers. 
Implicit in the thinking was the idea of a "clear cut" at the age 
of 12, so that all chilren would get at least two years of post- 
primary education. The advanced division in Scotland was, 
like the central school in England, the Mittelschule in Germany 
and the ecole primaire superieure in France, an attempt to evolve 
variety in the educational provision forthe adolescent age group. 

In 1924, there were significant amendments to the Regula- 
tions for the Training of Teachers. In the first place, the 
junior student system, devised in the first decade of the century 
as a special passport into teacher training, was abolished. Per- 
haps the surprising thing wac. that the system had persisted so 
long, for the "wastage" rates had always been high (indeed in 
the latter years only 69 per cent of the original entrants had 
completed the course). Secondly, the new Regulations differ- 
entiated between women and men, while the Leaving Certificate 
became the minimum entrance qualification for women, men 
were no longer permitted to come direct from school. Either 
they must be graduates taking a course (of one year and a term) 
under Chapter III (the Teacher*s General Certificate) or under 
Chapter V (now renamed the Teacher's Special Certificate), or 
they must be holders of a diploma of a central institution train- 
ing under Chapter VI (the Teacher's Technical Certificate). 

The junior student curriculum at last disappeared. In some 
respects, however, preliminary training was more strongly 
entrenched than before, since it was now compulsory for all 
girls seeking admission to the two-year training college course.^ 

* Article 13 {a). Statutory Rules and Orders, 1924. In the past. Article 
15 had provided a loophole. Circular 62, 7 February 1924, defined the 
Leaving Certificate course which was to include English and another 
language, mathematics and science. Successful candidates had to pass 
two subjects. English and either mathematics or science or a language at 
higher level, and two other subjects, either mathematics or science or a 
language at a lower level. 
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Therefore, though the) did not have to decide to teach at the 
premature age of 15, many girls preferred to combine their 
preliminary training with the Leaving Certificate course 
rather than, as was now permitted, defer it to a final year at 
school after completing the Leaving Certificate. 

The official requirement of graduation fur men was scarcely 
more than a recognition of accomplished fact. Indeed, spokes- 
men of the powerful teachers' union, the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, which had been pressing for graduation for all 
teachers, were bitterly dis.^ppointed at what they considered 
half measures. They urged the Department to break down the 
segregation, which had for so long cut off teachers in training 
from those preparing for other professions, by the establishment 
of degree courses within Faculties of Education of the uni- 
versities.' The very term "non-graduate", used of teachers in 
a country which had long venerated a university qualification, 
automatically gave two-year trained women a low status. In- 
deed, graduation for all became a recurrent theme at annual 
congresses and one, which with the growing unemployment 
rate among teachers, seemed within prospect of realisation. 
With the increase in the number of girls now going direct to 
university from school the training centres were becoming 
predominantly postgraduate institutions. Indeed, throughout 
the 'twenties, the number of students entering arts faculties 
increased steadily. In 1900, there had been less than 1,000; 
by 1927, there were 1,800, of whom the great majority looked 
to teaching. 

The revised Regulations were related to the new organisation 
of schools. After 1923, only first- and second-class honours 
degrees were recognised for training under Chapter V of the 
Regulations. Even so the majority of well- qualified graduates 
preferred to work toi both the General and the Special Certi- 
ficate (Chapters III and V).- With the scarcity of secondary 
school posts the General Certificate was for many students a 
form of insurance; for others, who chose to teach in areas 
like Glasgow where the authority insisted on all newly- qualified 
teachers going into primary schools, it was a necessity. Ordin- 

' "Plea for a Professional Degree", The Scotsman, 9 December 1927. 
* 70 per cent m 1923-6. Education (Scotland) Reports etCy 1925-6, p A30. 
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ary graduates trained, as did non-graduate women, for the 
General Certificate, but they could in addition obtain recogni- 
tion (under Article 39) to teach subjects to advanced divisions in 
post-primary schools or, under certain circumstances, to classes 
in secondary schools. Students with qualifications in art, 
domestic science, music, educational handwoik, physical 
education, agricultural or commercial subjects trained under 
Chapter VI of the Regulations foi a Feacher's Technical 
Certificate covering all types of post-primary work. In fact, 
apart from housecraft, there were few practical courses in the 
advanced division centres and most children found the acad- 
emic fare so unappetising and indigestible that they did not 
stay on to take the Day School Certificate. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DEMAND FOR A GRADUATE 
PROFESSION 

By 1931, unemployment among teachers had become so 
acute that the National Committee decided to limit entrants to 
teacher training. Even the decrease in the maximum size of 
class from 60 to 50 in 1928 had done little to alleviate the situa- 
tion and, within two years, classes in excess of the new maxi- 
mum had been eliminated.' Already, in 1929, the Episcopal 
College had finally closed as a result of the ban on students 
from outside Scotland, although Dairy House continued to be 
used as a hostel for Episcopal students at the Edinburgh 
Centre until 1934. The demand for Roman Catholic teachers 
was such, however, that neither Notre Dame nor Craiglock- 
hart was affected by the emergency restrictions. 

Arrangements were made to admit to the centres in October 
1932 only 1,000 students training under Chapters III and V of 
the Regulations (800 graduates and 200 non-graduates) and, 
on the evidence of the work of the first term, to "axe'* 10 per 
cent of them by Christmas.^ By a rigorous selection procedure 
therefore.J40 graduates were refused entry to courses at the 
beginning of the new session. However, since there were only 
168 non-graduate applicants for the 200 places, it was decided 

' Education {Scotland) Reports etc, 1932-3, p All. 
* Report of Central Executive Committee, 1931-2, p 5. 
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not to reduce total numbers, at the end of the first term. Instead, 
the National Committee took steps to discourage even pupils 
at the school level from thinking of teaching as a career. They 
were concerned that intending aspirants for the profession 
should be stopped before they embarked on a university course.^ 
Even the necessity of limiting the flow of honours as well as 
ordinary graduates had become a practical issue. 

The combination of the high unemployment rate and of the 
10 per cent salary cut (introduced in 1931 and not fully restored 
until 1935) had the desired effect of restraining candidates. 
By the middle 'thirties the graduate boom was over. Even in 
1935 there were only 718 graduates for the 800 places offered 
and two years later there were only 565.^ Simultaneously, the 
concurrent courses had practically disappeared. Looking back, 
older members of the profession have regretted that the oppor- 
tunity of realising the ideal of a graduate profession was lost 
in the 'thirties. Deterred by the bleak prospects in schools, 
graduates sought employment elsewhere. The drift away from 
teaching in the lean years has never been reversed. 

Survival of the non-graduate courses has been attributed to 
those education authorities which, whether for educational or 
economic reasons, preferred to appoint tw o-year trained women, 
rather than graduates, to posts in primary schools. It was not 
only local administrators, however, who felt that the possession 
of a degree was not essential for all teachers. Inspectors 
stressed the need cf a diversity of routes into the profession: 
teachers of art and housecraft, for example, did not take a 
university course; nor was intensive academic study necessarily 
the most suitable preparation for teachers of young children.^ 
The same conclusion was reached by the Advisory Council on 
Education (established under the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1918),^ which, after investigation, reported in 1935 in favour 
of a foui-^cdi Course of training for women teachers of primary 
children with emphasis on practical work in schools rather 
than a university degree course. The training authorities 

> i<i, .V/ of Central Executive Comrnitteej 1932-3, p 8. 

* Report of Central Executive Committee^ 1937-8, Appendix, p 6. 
» Edi.cation (Scotland) Reports etc, 1926-7, D4; 1928-9, p D6-7. 

* Report of Advisory Coun:il to Scottish Education Department as to the 
Training t>^ the Woman Primary School Teacher^ 1935. 
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themselves were divided on the issue. Glasgow, the largest and 
most powerful of the Provincial Co»nmittees, came out strongly 
in favour of a graduate profession. The National Committee, 
however, decided to support the recommendations of the 
Advisory Council.^ 

ASPECTS OF LIFE AND WORK 

After 1931, many non-graduate women students took advan- 
tage of new regulations, which permitted them to enter trainincr 
centre (or college) with Leaving Certificate qualifications at the 
age of 17 and take a three-year course.^ Others who had taken 
their preliminary training at school entered at the age of 18 
on a two-year course. Postgraduate students, by the same 
regulations, took a three- or four-term course, depending on 
whether they had undergone a course of preliminary training at 
school. Perhaps the survival of preliminary training seems the 
strangest feature of the 1931 Regulations. It can be explained 
only on economic grounds, for it was cheaper to keep students 
at the local centres for an extra year than to make universal 
provision for three-year courses at the provincial centres. 
Nevertheless, long before its final demise in 1949, the prelimin- 
ary training year had become an anomalous feature in the 
general pattern of teacher training in which there were now 
two main categories: the three-year course for non-graduate 
women (by contrast the three-year course in England dates 
only from 1960) and the four-term course for graduates and 
diploma holders. 

Many of the recruits who had come straight from school had 
been overtaught. They came in limp from the intensive study 
for the Leaving Certificate and starved of broader culture. In 
the smaller centres and in the colleges, staff were able to estab- 
lish personal relations with the students. On the basis of a 

» Report of Central Executive Committee, 1935-6, p 8 

» Statutory Rules and Orders, 1931, Article 25 (a). Women who took a 
onc-ycar preliminary training at school (which, according to Article 3, had 
now to be after the Leavmg Certificate examination) entered on the second 
year of the three-year course. Non-graduate women might (and, for examjiie, 
m hdmburgh frequently did) attend university classes. By Article 15 {a) 
concurrent training was extended to men, who could not, however, recei 'c 
a J eachers Certificate until they had obtained a degree or diploma. 
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house system at Craigluckhart, for example, there were a 
variety of activities and excursions. At Dundee, the Director 
of Studie^, Professor McClelland, put great emphasis on the 
students' social experience and on their contacts with the out- 
side world. lie regretted the loss of the English and Welsh 
recruitb who had brought their own distinctive contributions to 
college life.* During the early 1930s he encouraged students 
to participate in relief schemes in the city, then a depressed 
area, by working with children and youth. He believed that 
first-hand acquaintance with living conditions would give them 
a deeper understanding of children's problems and difficulties 
and would enrich their teaching. Students, he felt, were too 
often treated as children instead of being encouraged to express 
their own views and being given responsibilities which would 
enable them to mature.- Of Professor McClelland's many 
qualities, his students remembered and appreciated most his 
personal interest, his concern for their welfare and his pr-ictical 
assistance in helping them to secure jobs in the dark days of 
the 'thiriies.^ 

The fostering of a community spirit v.as a much more difficult 
task in the larger centres where Directors of Studies were 
heavily burdened with administration. At the time of restric- 
tion on eiitrants, George Burnett at Jordanhill personally inter- 
viewed 729 graduate applicants for admission.** The separation 
of theorj (and indeed of the branches of theory) from practice 
("Method") encouraged specialised research, but it deprived 
students of that close personal contact with staff which was 
possible in smaller colleges and which was the most distinctive 
feature uf the English system of teacher training. The danger 
was of anonymity, of students by day moving from room to 
room in a barrack-like building and returning home at night to 
cram lecture notes. Indeed many graduate students had experi- 
enced little better at university. One teacher recollecting his 
student days at Glasgow University in the 1930s has said that 

* Result of the restriction on "outwith" entrants. Report of Director of 
Studies, Minutes of Andrews Provincial Committee, October 1928, p 149. 

* "Social Aspects of the Teacher's Preparation", William McClelland, 
Netv Era in Home and School, April 1936, p 13. 

» Dundee Training College, 1906-36, p 23. AI;so information from former 
students. 

* The New Dominie, Memorial Number, 1940, p 4. 
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he and his contemporaries attended classes by day "and went 
back to Renfrewshire or Ayrshire in the evening. As for 
partaking of the whole body of university life, they hardly 
tasted it."i There were students who had never had a personal 
conversation with a member of the university staff during their 
whole course.2 

For prospective teachers, the training centre atmosphere at 
its worst was hardly conducive to the growth of desirable per- 
sonal qualities. Rather the system put a premium on mass 
production, on turning out teachers who had dutifully memor- 
ised lecture notes, but who had no time or opportunity to 
explore the byways of learning or cultivate qualities of independ- 
ent thought. Students heard a great deal about "free activity", 
but freedom remained "a doctrine commended to them rather 
than a way of life practised".^ 

The Department's Regulations, amended in 1924 and again 
in 1931, laid down requirements of professional training. 
General Certificate students had to take: physical training, the 
principles of teaching including psychology, ethics and logic 
"in their direct bearing upon the work of the teacher", school 
management (covering discipline, organisation and general 
method), methods of teaching primary school subjects and 
practical teaching. Responsibility for approval of syllabuses 
still rested with HMIs who inspected the students* work and 
from time to time attended lectures. The award of the pro- 
bationary certificate depended not only on examinations but 
on a detailed record kept throughout the course of each 
student's "ability and promise of success as a teacher during 
training". 

In practice there was much more in the way of consultation 
with HMIs than inspection. Lecturers in the various aspects 
of education met the Senior Chief Inspector to discuss the 
content of the course. Over the years much of the old formal 
logic was pruned or linked with psychology, while ethics was 
largely merged into educational theory.^ For a period of ten 

» Hisher } ducatton. Evidence, Part I, vol F, Cmnd 2154-XI, 1060. 

* Wsher Education, Evidence, Part I, vol C, Cmnd 2154-VIII, 996. 

» *'Gro\vin«; Points m Scottish Education", William Boyd, New Era in 
Home and School, July-August 1935, p 177. 

* Sec Appendix G, I, pp 251-4, Aberdeen Syllabuses. 
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years, 1924 to 1934, there was an interesting experiment of 
conjoint examination papers in education and pbychology for 
all training centres and colleges. A composite paper in each 
subject wab deviled, from questions previously submitted, a* a 
meeting of all the principal lecturers under the chairmanship of 
the Senior Chief Inspector. Each institution then printed the 
paper, conducted the examination and marked the scripts which 
were subsequentlj submitted to the inspectors as external 
moderators. Apparently the procedure had been adopted in 
response to the demand for the reintroduction of a uniform 
external examination from older teachers, who feared a lowering 
of standards. However, publication of the papers in education 
and psychology was sufficient to quell all murmu rings from 
the profession. Indeed, the papers themselves, though they 
naturally reflect current topics of the day, stand the test of 
time remarkably vvell.^ The system of common papers was 
abandoned with the appointment of a new Senior Chief 
Inspector, who "with a natural humility assumed he was not 
competent to chair meetings of specialists on subjects of which 
he had no expert acquaintance'*." Accordingly the training 
institutions reverted to the previous practice of setting internal 
papers. 

In the demonstration schools, students were able to observe 
the new approaches to teaching - the play way, the Dalton 
plan, Montessori methods and project work. (At Moray House 
there was a special Montessori course, and at Notre Dame the 
Montessori system was particularly favoured.) In the largest 
centre, however, it was only possible to give students one day 
a year in the college school, which was so different in atmosphere 
from the ordinary run of schools where students were sent on 
regular practice. As one student remarked in her "Observation 
Notes**, "The Krst thing which struck me on entering the 
infant room was iht freedom with which the children expressed 
themselves, and the correctness of their speech. The room was 
bright, large and well ventilated, prettilj decorated, and more 
like a nursery than an ordinary classroom.**^ It was to the 

* See Appendix G, II, pp 255-7. Examination papers. 

* From a letter by Dr R R Rusk to the writer. 

* Glasgow Praunaal Committee , StudettVs Diary ^ 1927-8, Marion Mac- 
Corquodale. 
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Student another world from her own practice school with its 
poor physical setting, its drill methods of instruction and ill- 
kempt children. 

The demonstration and the criticism lesson (popularly known 
as "the crit") were still extensively used. The persistence of 
the public criticism lesson is perhaps surprising, and there 
were some who doubted its value. As one HMI put it, "How- 
ever salutary it may be for the victim, it cannot gready profit 
the audience unless the performer is of more than average 
ability".^ Apart from the introductory term of practical teach- 
ing for those who had come direct from school without prelimin- 
ary training, the course for non-graduate women followed a 
similar pattern during each of the two or three years. In 
addition to the professional subjects and practical teaching, 
students studied the content and method of each of the primary 
school subjccts.2 The emphasis of the training was thus almost 
entirely vocational, based on the general principle that any 
subject to be taught in the primary school should be a subject 
of study throughout the college course. The arrangement 
reflected the commonly held view of the teacher as "a repository 
of information" rather than a person of breadth and culture. 
In general, instruction was rarely above the secondary-school 
level. The assumption was that students on entry had a 
reasonable grasp of subject matter and that the main function 
of the training centre was to give instruction in teaching 
technique.^ 

For graduates and non-graduates alike, it seems clear that 
in most institutions, educational theory and psychology were, 
under the able teachers of the period, the most demanding and 
stimulating courses and played an Important part in the personal 
education of the students. Nevertheless, the barriers which 
separated theory from practice meant that new ideas were 

* Education (Scotland) Reports etc, 1926-7, p D13. 

* The Regulations (1924 and 1931) were explicit in their separation of 
professional training from guntral education. Only after the professional 
requirements had been met, might the training course provide for "the 
re visa! or the development of the students* knowledge of tlie subjects of 
general education", (Section 23.) 

* A large proportion of the staffs were masters or mistresses of method, 
eg, 10 out of a staff of 25 in Aberdeen in 1925-6. Report of the Central 
Executive Committee, 1925-6, pp x-xi, 

M 
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rarely applied, but remained simply an academic exercise. 
The Isolation even of education and psychology, taught In 
dlfferei*t classes by different lecturers, deterred students from 
thinking of a problem as a whole or relating It to their work 
In the classroom. Consequently there was 1 Ittle Interpenetratlon 
of theory and practice. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE INDIVIDUAL CENTRES 

There were exceptional developments In Individual centres. 
In 1931, male physical education students were transferred from 
Dunfermline to Glasgow, where a new Scottish School of 
Physical Education was Integrated In Jordanhlll. Both the 
G .asgow and Edinburgh centres made special provision for the 
Gaelic-speaking students and gave Instruction In the technique 
of teaching Gaelic. Aberdeen provided for non-graduates a 
choice of cultural subjects: English, French, biology and 
Gaelic. English, based on group reading and discussion, 
became an enriching feature not only of the General Certificate 
course, but also of the various branches of the Technical 
Certificate course, domestic science, art, music and handwork.^ 

From 1933, Edinburgh offered a one-year nursery school 
course, but the nursery school movement made so little head- 
way In Scotland that few students attended the cour*j In the 
Inter-war years." There was rather poor response also for the 
one-year Infant school course offered by centres. Most women 
preferred to obtain the necessary qualification for Infant 
mistresses (the endorsement of the General Certificate) by 
attending classes on Saturday mornings or during the vacation. 

A special feature of the period w as the rural school courses. 
Because half the schools In Scotland were one- or two- teacher 
country schools, there was real need to relate training to the 
rural context and give students experience in handling a com- 
posite class. In Aberdeen, almost all the non-graduate men 
training for the General Certificate up to 1926, joined the rural 
course which included practical mathematics, surveying and 

* Information from Student Handbooks of the period. 

* There were only 44 students m a decade. In the whole of Scotland in 
1940 there were only 34 nursery schools and 10 nursery classes. Summary 
Report, (SED), 1939-40, p 13. 
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rural science, taken in conjunction with the College of Agricul- 
ture. Many of them became head teachers, others, peripatetic 
teachers of rural science. In the late 'twenties, Aberdeen 
created within the demonstration scliool a little rtis in urbe, 
a unit which, staffed with teachers experienced in rural work, 
reproduced conditions of a country school. (Moray House 
similarly had a two-teacher ''rural" unit within the organisation 
of the demonstration school.) Dundee, on the other hand, sent 
students to selected schools in the neighbourhood. Practical 
rural science was done in the laboratory and in the greenhouses 
and gardens at Mayfield, and a theoretical course was given 
by a member of the staff of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. 

The decline in the numbers of students taking the concurren 
course and the surge of graduates into the centres compelled 
authorities to reconsider the organisation of the postgraduate 
course. In 1926, the Glasgow authorities were forced by sheer 
pressure of numbers to divide the graduates in two sections, 
spending alternately a month in schools and a month in college, 
an early example of the "Box and Cox" arrangement. Such 
continuity of teaching was a novelty, but to the schools them- 
selves a welcome venture, since it offered the most natural 
conditions of practice. The lecturers, however, expressed their 
disappointment that the students did not continue their college 
reading or craft work nor assimilate the subject matter of their 
lectures during the month "out".^ 

At Dundee, Professor McClelland was a keen exponent of 
the concurrent course which continued to be a strong feature 
there. He considered a postgraduate course of 30 or 40 weeks 
wholly inadequate for the process of reorientation which stud- 
ents needed to experience. "It is," he said, "surely the 
stupidest way of training teachers that the mind of man can 
devise.'* In contrast, the concurrent course offered many 
advantages. It got students into the classroom three years 
earlier, before they had "lost the plasticity upon which the 
successful mastery of the art of teaching depends*'. It gave 
members of staff the opportunity to get to know the students 

* Scheme for the teaching of graduates. Directors* report on the experience 
of the session^ 1926-7 (typescript). 
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and to guide thcin in their choice of university classes and it 
gave to the centres continuity of student life and tradition.^ 

Everywhere the curriculum of the postgraduate course was 
grossly overcrowded, partly because students felt that in order 
to obtain employment they must gain as many additional 
qualifications as possible. The majority of honours graduates, 
therefore, combined the courses for the General and the 
Special Certificate. A minority, often those with aspirations 
for administrative posts, took both the university diploma - 
the first part of the degree course in education - and the 
Special Certificate. Similarly, ordinary graduates aimed at a 
double qualification by combining Article 39 subjects with the 
General Certificate course. The graduate timetable, fre- 
quently averaging 300 hours a term (about 11 weeks) listed a 
fornudablc array of lectures on aspects of educational theory, 
methods of teaching primary and secondary school subjects, 
as well as several practical courses - handwork, drawing and 
'needlework. Overloaded courses left little time for reflection. 
Of the two larger centres, Edinburgh made a great effort to 
break down graduate numbers into discussion groups, and 
students in schools were encouraged to study individual 
children. 

Philosophy and psychology were very much to the fore. In 
philosophy, Rusk*s Doctrines of the Great Educators (1918) and 
Philosophical Bases of Education (1928) gave students insight 
into the influences of the past. In psychology, the emphasis 
moved after the early "twenties from psycho-analysis to mental 
testing, as a method of assessing and classifying children. The 
old '^standards** had registered attainment, the new objective 
tests distmguished between intelligence, attainment and apti- 
tude. Both the Professor-Directors, Godfrey Thomson and 
William McClelland, mathematicians by training, applied 
scientific method to educational research. (In the late 'thirties, 
P E Vernon was also working on similar lines in Glasgow.)^ 
McClelland s investigations related to the prognostic value of 
examinations, Thomson s to the principles on which mental 

» Report of the Director of Studies, October 1932, MtnuUs of St Andrews 
Provincial CommiUee, 1932-3. 

* P E Vernon, head of the psychology department at the Glasgow centre 
1935-8 and subsequently head of the university department. 
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tests should be conducted and standardised. Both looked for a 
humane system of guidance in schools; both believed that the 
application of new techniques of statistical measurement and 
interpretation were highly relevant. In fact psychology, in its 
various branches, had adopted the methods of applied science, 
and the researches of James Drever, now head of the Psychology 
department of the University of Edinburgh, in the industrial 
field were paralleled by those of Thomson and McClelland in 
the field of education. 

All three men were closely connected with the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Research in Education, an organisation founded in 1928 
by the combined effort of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
and the local authorities. In 1930, Dr Rusk became the first 
Director of the Council, a position which he held in conjunction 
with his principal lectureship in Education at Jordanhill. 
Dunng its early years the Council, working on an extremely 
modest budget, sponsored a variety of investigations. It 
conducted, for example, a nation-wide Mental Survey in 1932 
(and again in 1947), and it was responsible for such publica- 
tions as StudUstn Reading,^ a series associated with the names 
of W B Inglis and P E Vernon, which had a direct influence 
on the reform of school readers and methods of teaching 
reading. 

Thomson was iutimately involved in the two Mental Surveys, 
in which every ll-year-old child in the country was tested. 
With his great gifts as a teacher and researcher, he was able to 
inspire students and give them insight into the powers and 
limitations of research. Under him. Room 70 in Moray House 
became famous as the centre of experimental and statistical 
investigation in which successive teams of young men and 
women, students for the degree of Bachelor of Education, were 
engaged. Their work in practical testing and mental measure- 
ment became famous throughout the world, and the Moi^y 
House intelligence and attainment tests were widely adopted m 
Britain as the basis of selection for secondarj ducation. The 
"11+'' was the product of the age, the result of the shonage 
of places in selective secondary schools. Without the work of 

. Vy°^ ? and II published 1948 and 1956 (Scottish Council for Research 
in Education, Publications Nos XXVI. XXXIV), i^esearcn 
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Thomson it would ha\e been a worse kind of 1^ "J He had 
himself risen from the ranks as a ''scholarship boy" and, as 
one of his former students wrote, **Most of his work in large- 
scale intelligence surveys developed out of a desire to give an 
equal educational chance to children in different classes of 
society and in different districts".^ The practical implications 
of his work, hov^ever, extended beyond selection to guidance, 
teaching materials and method. 

At the Dundee centre, McClelland's major project, started 
in 1935, and based on the school careers of over 3,000 children 
in the city, became the central research interest of the whole 
college. Students were introduced to the plan of research so 
that they understood how their own contribution fitted into the 
whole. McClelland himself described the project: **Its general 
headquarters, the Inquiry Room, was a meeting place for 
students from all sections who were co-operating in the work. 
It had a real research atmosphere, and no one could associate 
with the students in it without feeling that the project was an 
enriching influence in the life of the college."^ Published in 
1942 - a year after McClelland himself had left Dundee to 
become Executive Officer to the National Committee for the 
Training of Teachers - under the title Selection for Secondary 
Education^ the work became the basis for allocating pupils to 
courses of secondary instruction throughout Scotland. 

In Glasgow, Boyd was not so directly connected with teacher 
training as were Thomson and McClelland. Nevertheless, 
through his postgraduate students and his child guidance 
centre, his influence was widely felt. Like so many Scottish 
educationists he had a broad range of interests, and he combined 
the scholarly detachment of the philosopher - his famous 
History of Western Education was first published in 1921 - 
with a realism based on his own experience. He was a practical 

^ Sir James J Robertson, "Godfrey Thomson", Godfrey Thomson 
Lecture, Moray House, 1964, p 7. The "11+" was, of course, English 
terminology. In fact Thomson was opposed to the pnnciple of educational 
segregation and favoured the comprehensive high school. "The contribu- 
tion to Education of Sir Godfrey Thomson", P E Vernon, British Journal 
of Educational Studies, vol X, no 2, May 1962, p 128, 

* "Sir Godfrey Thomson 1881-1955", John Sutherland, British Journal 
of Educational Psychology^ vol XXV, part 11, June 1955, pp 65-6. 

' Selection for Secondary Education^ Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, Publication No XIX, University of London Press, 1942, p xiii. 
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psychologist in his use of mental and achievement tests in the 
analysis of maladjustment. It was, however, particularly in his 
interpretation of education, in his plea for the school as a 
democracy and for the nurture of individual differences that 
Boyd was ahead of his time. He wrote, **The disciplined school 
with demands and controls all issuing from the adult teacher can 
only train boys and girls for subjection and dependence".' 

His work with the underprivileged gave him a concern for 
\yider social service. He was the inspiration behind the estab- 
lishment of children's libraries which still flourish in the less 
favoured areas of Glasgow, and he helped to organise, during 
the depression years, the Clydebank Mutual Semce Associa- 
tion, which provided a diversity of intercots for the large numbers 
of unemployed craftsmen and labourers. Former students 
recollect Boyd's illumination of contemporary educational issues 
by reference to his work in Clydebank. 

Postgraduate students working for the degree in education 
were most numerous in Edinburgh. Here the close links 
between the University Department and Moray House gave 
rise *o a great school of education, which deployed a common 
staft in teaching and research and from which there came a 
steady stream of Bachelors of Education, trained educationists 
who made their mark in the teachers* centres, in educational 
guidance and in administration. In previous generations, 
aspiring teachers had gone abroad to further their professional 
education. Adams had gone to Ziller in Leipzig and, in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. Rusk had studied under 
Rein at Jena. Now the Scottish universities were sending 
out a cadre of professionals trained in scientific and philo- 
sophic disciplines. As heads of departments Thomson, McClel- 
land and Boyd in education, and Drever, Thouless, Vernon and 
Knight in psychology had built high reputations.^ When 
Thomson retired from the Chair of Education in Edinburgh in 

William Boyd, The Challenge of Leisure, New Education Fellowship, 
1936» p >2. 

* Thouless and Knighr were heads of tne psychology departments of 
Olasgow and Aberdeen respectively. Glasgow University established a 
chair of psychology in 1947 and a chair of education in 1949. Aberdeen 
University established a chair of ps>Lhology in 19 ^6 and a chair of education 
in 196 1. 
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1951, he was able to count among former BEd students 
thirteen professors and heads of colleges.* 

ACHIEVEVlENTS OF THE PERIOD 

Postgraduate training dominated the work of the training 
centres in the inter-war period. The clamour for graduate 
teachers was an expression of what Boyd called "the extreme 
intellectuality of Scottish schools". Teadhers of practical sub- 
jects were less in demand. Indeed, many children never had 
the opportiuiity of taking a more practical course in an advanced 
division simply because they could not get over the hurdle of 
the qualifying examination, condemned to repeat an unsavoury 
academic curriculum they left school with a permanent dis- 
taste for education. Of teachers in training under Chapter VI 
of the Regulations, housecraft students were by far the most 
numerous. Handwork students in the 'thirties included a 
number of older men from overseas, planters and engineers 
who had lost their jobs in the slump and who returned to 
qualify for less precarious work. Openings for men teachers 
of physical education encouraged some graduates to take addi- 
tional training at Dunfermline or, after 1931, at the Scottish 
School of Physical Education at Jordanhill. As late as 1939, a 
Student Handbook was recommending the commercial course 
as offering a "new field for unemployed trained teachers".^ 

Despite economic gloom, the inter-war period had brought 
striking changes in Scottish teacher training. First, the ad- 
ministration had been unified so that there was now one simple, 
homogeneous, planned structure. Secondly, material condi- 
tions of training had been completely transformed with the 
completion of new centres, demonstration schools and hostels. 
Th'»'dly, there had been all-round improvement in academic 
standards and the provision of a variety of new courses- 

Within the distinctive systems of English and Scottish 
education there was no single feature so divergent as teacher 
training. The few co-educational, multi-purpose day centres 

* "Theory and Practice in Scotland", W B Inglis, Ttnus Educational 
Supplement, 1 December 1967. 
» Student Handbook, Jordanhill Centre, 1939-40, p 51. 
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of Scotland contrasted with the hetcrogcncoas Engh'bh pattern; 
22 university departments (formerly day training colleges) for 
the minority of students who were training for secondary 
schools and, for the rest, 83 small, single-sex, residential 
college^ owned by the churches or by the local education 
authorities. Quite apart from the administrative simplicity, 
the Scottish system was in many respects superior with its 
well-equipped physical "plant", its high proportion of graduate 
students and its specialist staff including some of the most 
eminent scholars in their particular fields. The benefits of 
transfer tosecular authorltyin a previous generation wercplainly 
visible in the extensive modern buildings and generous staff 
salaries. Certainly the Scottish centres did not suffer as 
severely as did the English training colleges from "the trail of 
cheapness*' which had characterised the elementary school 
system of the past. 

Nevertheless, there were disadvantages in a system where 
institutions drtw largely on defined local areas, where oppor- 
tunities for deepening social and cultural experience were 
limited, and where respect for academic standards was such that 
non-graduate students were condemned to inferiority. While 
the Scot might regard the English training system as untidy, 
uneconomic and inefficient, the Englishman might well consider 
the Scottish sj'stem, with its divorce of theory and practice, 
academic and impersonal. Yet by reason of the many ano- 
malies \nthin the English pattern, England still had large 
numbers of uncertificated teachers - one-fifth of the staff of 
public elementary schools and one-quarter of all graduates.^ 
In Scotland, in contrast, a coherently planned system had 
secured not merely a trained profession, but one in which the 
graduate element was almost half, and in which types of 
training corresponded to particular, specialised functions 
within the schools. 

* Teachers and Youth Leaders (McNair Report), 1944, pp 10-11. 



Chapter 7 

EXPANSION AND REORGANISATION 
SINCE 1945 

POST-WAR REPLANNING 

The Second World War marked the end of a relatively static 
era in Scottish education, one which was associated with the 
drabness of the depression years, cuts in expenditure, contrac- 
tion in the school population and unemployment among 
teachers. The outbreak of the war had postponed the raising 
of the school leaving age to 15, though already education for 
the 12 i age-group was given under a common code in junior 
and senior secondary schools. However, whereas the Hadow 
Report in England encouraged teachers tc think in terms of a 
new type of secondary education for the average child, the 
Scottish Code implied merely an extension of the traditional 
secondary course for all children- 
It was the European aspect of Scottish education, its acad- 
emic nature, centrally controlled csaminatlon system and 
powerful inspectorate which o^ruck an English educationist 
newly appointed to a teacher training centre. It was, he 
nuted, male dutainated ar*d, at the post-primary level, apparently 
untouched by agitation for Hadow reforms which weie under 
way in England. Even on the primary schools, the advances 
in psychology and child study had made astonishingly little 
impact, and the traditional emphasin was still on formal 
learning.^ 

William Boyd had similarly commented on the conservatism 
of the teachers. They were, he said, "a fine group, but canny, 
very canny". The absence of experiment he attributed to a 
variety of causes, to the temperament of the Scot "who wants 
to move forward but take no risks", to the late age of pro- 

* Typcscnpt of talk by II P Wood, "Modem Trends in the Organisation 
of Scottish Education". 
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motion of teachers to headship and to a b^bteni of inspection 
which "is educationally sterile because the inspectors have 
come to the schools as outsiders with powers that paral)i>e 
originality".* Kis colleague at Glasgow University, P E 
Vernon, was struck, as were many English observers, by "the 
appalling efficiency of Scottish teaching methods".^ 

Wartime denuded the training institutions of their male 
students. Though only one college was evacuated - Dunferm- 
line College which was accommodated in Aberdeen - the 
problems of evacuation bore indirectly on the centres and on the 
other colleges which were compelled to send students far 
afield on teaching practice. One of the most eventfvl de\elop- 
ments of wartime was the launching of the Youth Service under 
the direction of the Scottish Youth Leadership Association, 
founded in 1941. The Association was keen to link the pre- 
paration of Youth Lt .ders with teacher training, and the early 
courses were provided under the combined auspices of Moray 
House and Edinburgh University. After the lapse of the 
the government-sponsort,d scheme, Iv^oray House assumed 
responsibility for future courses, a mo'.e which was promoted 
by Dr W B Inglis, Depute Director under Sir Godfrey Thom- 
son, whom he succeeded in 1951. Dr Inglis, a founder member 
of the Scottish Youth Leadership .\ssocjation, had long experi- 
ence of social welfare. For him, the extension of the college 
into this particular field was part of fQrv\au1 planning, designed 
to assist the building up of a strong sociology depar *iient which 
should undertake the training of social workers, a».u should also 
provide bar*-^ courses in socioiog> (ranking with those In philo- 
sophy and psychology) for all teachers in trainmg. 

Already, in the middle of war, men's minds had turned to 
the future. A new Education Act was planned, and, simultane- 
ously, t!ie Advisory Council on Education considered future 
policy, ir.duding the recruitment into teaching of men and 
women newly demobilised from the forces. In the event, the 
Council recommended their absorption ir.to the existing centres 

* "Growing Poinw in Scottish Education", Keui Era tn Home and School 
vol 16. no 7, July-August 1935, p 176. 

* "A Comparative Study of Educational Attainnents m Endand and 
Scotland". British Journal of Educational Psychology, vol XXV, part III, 
November 1955, p 195. ^ , » f 
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and colleges, which with 1,000 cmptj places were thought to 
havc ample reserves of accommodation.^ The veterans were 
thus merged into the general student population and the oppor- 
tunity was lost of e tablibhing new in5>titutions which could have 
been specially adapted to the needs of mature students and 
which later could have been utilised as permanent colleges/^ 
Despite the native predilection for a few large colleges it is 
difficult not to regret the decision. In fact the continuing 
**baby boom" was *^o confound all the population experts and 
was to result in an unprecedented demand for teachers which 
the training institutions were simply not equipped to meet. 
In particular, Jordanhill, whose numbers were to rise to over 
3,000, bore the brunt of expansion and was compelled to work 
under conditions of »ntense overcrowding until the establish- 
ment of new colleges in 1964. 

Altogether, over 4,000 teachtiS qualified under the Emer- 
gency Training Scheme,^ which in 1951 was superseded by a 
Special Recruitment Scheme offering financial assistance to 
suitable men and women from other occupations, who were 
prepared to train as teachers. The Education (Scotland) Act 
of 1945, which made provision for the raising of the school 
leaving age to 15 and for the establishment of junior colleges, 
obviously implied a need for more teachers. Simultaneously, 
salary scales, uniform for the first time th* nughout Scotland, 
were designed to make the profession more attiactive."* In fact, 
continuing inflation was to require their regular revision and 
was to be the cause of unrest, particularly among a section of 
male teachers. 

As part of the long-range educational planni..g, the Advisory 
Council published in 1946a Report on the Training of Yoachers^ 

' Report of the Advisory Council on Edu'^ation jn Scotland, Teachers, 
Supply RecTuithicnt and Training in thi period immednxtely foHaziPzng tht War, 
1944. Cmd »o01. .Appendix 12. 

* TIk exceptions were two Emergency Centres for training specialists 
(men and \yomcn) in physical education. (Enghsh Emergency Colleges 
in^ro^uccd innovations, eg, discu-ii'on techniques and continuous assess- 
ment.) 

» Report of the Central Executive Committee, 1951-2, p 4. 

* '' eachcrs* Salaries (Scotland) Regulations, 1945. See Appendix D, I, 
p 235. 

* RcpkTt of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland, Tratntng of 
Teachers, Cind 6723. (Other Reports of the Advisory Council; Primary 
Eduation, Cmd 6973, 1946, Secondary Education, Cmd 7005, 1947.) 
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which, like the 1944 McNair Report in England, considered 
the present system and made proposals for reiorm. It stressed 
the need to foster the personal qualities of students so that as 
young teachers they would not easily be deflected from experi- 
ment by ''the distnist cf superiors or the cynicism of dis- 
illusioned colleagues". Students should be able to see theory 
related to practice; they should also have the opportunity to 
ma;:ure as persons so that they could make their ow n judgments. 
A wider basis of recruitment and longer periods of training, 
followed by in-service courses, were among the recommenda- 
tions of the Council. McClelland is generally credited with the 
writing of the Report which came out strongly in favour of 
concurrent train ing.^ 

McClellr.id was probably also responsible for the proposed 
Institutes of Education which should be focal points for re- 
search and further training. The ii..itutes, however, were not 
to be associated, as were the English institutes, with the 
universities, a move which "would lend to create a bias towards 
the academic as opposed to the professional side of training", 
and a preference was expressed for ad hoc authorities.^ In the 
end nothing came of the proposal, for an institute composed 
of two colleges, or even of a single constituent college, was 
clearly impracticable, and major administrative reorganisation 
was postponed for a decade. 

However, new courses suggested in the Advisory Council's 
Report were introduced within the next few years. There 
were, for example, courses for teachers of physically-handi- 
capped children and for teachers of speech and drama as well 
as a variety of courses in religious education. With the expan- 
sion of teacher training it had become necessary to review the 
old arrangement with the Church of Scotland. Instead of the 
Church providing a Director of Religious Education at each 
centre, it was agreed in 1947 that lecturers, now to include 
women as well as men, should be appointed and paid on the 
same basis as other members of staff.^ At the same time, facili- 
ties were <jiven to other denominations to instruct their 
students. 

» ibid, pp 18-19. a ibid, p 59 et seq. 

' Report of the Central Executive Committee, 1946-7, p 15. 
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Meanwhile, centres and colleges were under constant 
pressure to take in more recruits. Both the population ex- 
plosion and high **\vastage'' rates among women teachers, a 
conbcquence of earlier marriage, combined to x:reate an acute 
shortage of school staffs. In pre-war years, spinsters had been 
the mainstay of the profession.^ By the 'fifties, the majority 
of women were marrying within a few years of qualifying and 
often leaving the profession so that, despite t!ie conoiderable 
increase of female recruits, the number of single women within 
the profession was diminishing. 

Initially, the Special Recruitment Scheme, launched in 1951, 
met with modest response.^ Despite the fact that it made no 
concessiono either on conditions of entry to training (though 
selected candidates could be assisted to acquire necessary 
qualifications) or on length of training, there was still some 
feeling withm the profession that mature students were 
''dilutees'* and accordingly they were not always welcomed in 
the schools during periods of teaching practice.^ Estimates of 
future requirements regularly fell short of actuality. In 1957, 
it was officially estimated that the country would be 3,000 
teachers short by 1961. In fact by that date, the situation was 
so acute that there were 2,000 uncertificated teachers in the 
schools, and the shortage of qualified teachers for 1966, was 
then estimated at 5,000,* It was at this point that a great 
national campaign was launched to persuade married women 
to leturn to service in order to relieve the shortage in primary 
schools. 

In secondar)' schools there were disturbing deficiencies of 
staff, particularly in modern languages, mathematics and science. 
Even before the war the numbers of graduates entering teach- 

' eg, annual wastage rate of women teachers 1935-8 had been 4.5 per cent. 
Teai^hcTs, Supply Rtcruitment and Traitunq in tht Period immediately following 
the War^ 1944, Cmd 6501, Appendix 12. By connparison, of those who 
completed trammg 1050-63 over 40 per cent married, and 25 per cent left 
teaching by i963. Education in Scotland in 1963, p 71. 

* Bet%\cen 1952 and 1961, 2,693 completed their training. Education in 
Scotland in 1961, p 73. 

5 Notre Dame College, Triennial Report 1958-61, p 7. 

♦ Education in Scotland m 1961 , p 12. Uncertificated teachers included 
a number of teachers svah En?»lish qualifications, eg, two-year trained 
teachers. (Bv 1%6, ihcrc ».vtre 3.0U0 uncertificated teachers in the schools,) 
Education in Scotland in 1966, p 66. 
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ing had fallen. In the post-war years, posts in industry and 
commerce, in the scientific and c-vil services had absorbed 
increasing numbers of graduates direct from the university. 
Indeed, in their efforts to recruit staff, employers exercised 
their arts of salesxnanship early in the undergraduate career. 
A few graduates might eventually find their way back into 
teaching by the Special Recruitment Scheme, but the sombre 
fact was that by the middle 'fifties, graduate entrants to teacher 
training numbered only 500 a year, a mere 40 per cent of the 
numbers being recruited a quarter of a century before. Even 
the ordinary arts degree was no longer regarded primarily as 
a teacher's degree. 

Already the Regulations of 1948 had reduced the postgradu- 
ate course to one year (and had thus effectively killed the 
concurrent course). Ten years later, as an emergency measure, 
the specialist teacher's course (under Chapter V) was tem- 
porarily reduced to two terms. The days when Chapter V 
students had taken a dual course to enable them to teach in 
both primary and secondary schools were long past. Indeed, 
the emphasis in the training of ordinary graduates was on 
secondary work, so far as the regulations of the General 
Certificate permitted. 

Many graduates looked for a more adventurous career than 
teaching. Some undoubtedly were repelled by the image pf 
the training institution, a place associated with regimentation 
and close supervision. Though possibly no more critical of 
the content of their courses than were graduates in Engki.d, 
they resented the physical transition to an institution associated 
with the restrictive atmosphere of a school.* By 1962, men 
entering teacher training had shrunk to 17 per cent of the rotal 
intake, and a strong body of opinion was pressing for the pay- 
ment of salaries during training as the only effective means of 
attracting able graduates into the profession. 

» Higher Education, Evidence, part 1, vol C, Cmnd 2154.VIII pp 884-5 
Evidence of Scottish Union of Students. Sir Philio Morris, a member of 
the Robbins Committee, also commented - "The colleges have to deal with 
scventcen-year-old girls who are manifestly not suited to a fully adult form 
ot institution and also with people who have had four years in the free-and- 
easy atmosphere of the university''. Higher Education, Evidence, part 1, 
volC, Cmnd 2154-VIII, p 1064. 
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Girl entrants straight from school came to train in ever- 
increasing numbers in the 'fifties. There were moves to extend 
their general education by encouraging the study of one or two 
selected subjects at a deeper level. (At the same time seminars 
and specialist study groups were introduced for honours 
graduates). Preparation for work in rural schools had tradi- 
tionally been the distincti\e feature of the Aberdeen centre. 
Rural courses, including teaching experience in country schools, 
were also developed at the Edinburgh and Glasgow centres, 
while for Gaelic-speaking students there was special provision 
to encourage them to teach young children of the outlying 
areas in the language of the home. The emphasis, however, 
was still on the subject approach to learning and on training 
children in mechanical skills. There was even official concern 
lest the kindlier discipline of the schools would jeopardise 
standards, in the words of the Scottish Education Department's 
Repoit for 1953, **Scho'jlnig by fear has largely disappeared in 
favour of schooling through persuasion or interest. Against 
this positive gain, however, there must be set a decline in the 
habit of hard work, even where the tradition was strongest."^ 

For the majority of students ''activity methods" and "the 
integrated day" remained textbook phrases, divorced from ex- 
perience. In part, the formality of work in primary schools 
w'as a consequence of the particular system of promotion 
employed by many authorities, the appointment to primary 
headships of male graduates whose teaching experience had 
been confined to secondary schools. The Iradiiion of the 
dominie and the mystique of the degree demanded that the 
head be a university man, e\en though his pre\ious knowledge 
of junior children might be limited to a brief part of his now 
distant training course and his future ambitions fixed on 
promotion within the secondary sphere. 

The bookish tradition had similarly impeded the provision 
of a varied curriculum for senior children. Professional 
conservatism, bureaucratic regulations and the prestige of 
examinations, all combined to restrict curricula to a diet which 
w as both irrele\ant and distasteful to many, "^hose who failed 
successive tet;ts simply slipped downstream. It was a system 

* Education in Scotland in 1953, p 17. 
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which catered for the academically gifted, but %vhich under- 
valued those whose talents lay elsewhere. 

Despite their preoccupation with numbers the training 
centres were concerned also with analysis and forward thinking. 
John Sutherland, principal lecturer in education at Moray 
House, made a study of students admitted under the emergency 
scheme.* In the field of special education a number of publica- 
tions by th*" Advisor}' Council were based on work in the centres. 
The report Pupils handicapped by Speech Disorders (1951) was 
based on the work of Dr Anne H McAllister, head of the speech 
department at Jordanhill. Reports on pupils handicapped by 
other particular disabilities and a final report on The Admini- 
stration of Education for Handicapped Children (1952) were 
generally ascribed to Dr Inglis, Convener of the Advisory 
Council's Committee. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Full-scale discussions on the proposals for administrative 
overhaul of teacher training, outlined in 1946, were strangely 
delayed until the middle 'fifties. As Executive Officer of the 
National Committee for the Training of Teachers since 1941, 
McClelland had exercised a decisive influence within the train- 
ing system. He had been responsible, for example, for the 
institution of a Committee of Directors and Assessors, a body 
which was to be given legal standing under the succeeding 
administration. He had also developed inter-college liaison 
through conferences of lecturers in academic and professional 
subjects. The reorganisation, which coincided with McClel- 
land's retirement, brought devolution of responsibilities.^ 

Preliminary draft proposals had elicited response from the 
interested parties. (In the circumstances it was perhaps not 
surprising that the suggestion by three of the four universities 
that they should undertake the whole of the professional 

* *'A survey of students admitted to train as teachers in Scotland under the 
post-war emergency scheme". Brtttsh jfournal of Educational Psychology, 
vol XXV, part II» June 1955, p 78 et seq, 

• Based on Circular 375, Draft of the Teachers {Training Authoritiet) 
(Scotland) Regulations, 14 February 1958. 
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training of graduates was never considcrc.d as a practical 
pobbibllltj.*) Under the new structure, the Secretary of State 
retained ultimate control of teacher training., but the National 
Committee, which had exercised direct and extenbive powers 
over centres and colleges, was replaced in 1959 bj a co-ordinat- 
ing and ad\isory body, the Scottish Council for the Training 
of Teachers. As a corollary, a greater measure of autonomy 
was given to the training inbtitutions, now to be called colleges 
of education, under their Principals (formerly designated 
Directors of Studies). The Provincial Committees and 
Committees of Management were succeeded ly .'jovcrning 
bodies more widcl) rcprcbcntative of educational interests and 
including, as did the Scottibh Council itself, a large proportion 
of members of tlie profession.- Each governing body was to 
award itb own diplomas and certificates, bearing the arms of the 
college. Within the i Mlcgcs the appointment of staff, apart 
from the Principal, was to be an internal affair, and organisation 
of courses was to be the responsibility of Boards of Studies. 
Ir effect, each college was freer to develop its own individual 
character. In place of inspection by HMIs, unobtrusive 
though this had become, the colleges were now given respon- 
sibility for dc\ising their own syllabuses and for arranging 
their own forms of assessment. Boards of Studies, which en- 
abled members of staff to express their views on academic 
policy, gave a degree of self-government. 

The greater independence afforded by the new administrative 
arrangements was long overdue. Training centres and colleges 
in the past had never rcallj ranked as part of the system of 
higher education. They had been forward-looking in many of 
the courses thej had launched and had contributed research 
of the highest order. At the worst, however, their authori- 

' Mentioned .n 'Teacher Training m Scotland", John Pillcy, Vniverstties 
Quarterly, vol 12. no 3. May 19S8» p 286. 

» Each governing body included 6 teachers anu university representa- 
ti\es out of a total cf 22 or 23 members. The Scottish Council for the 
Training of Teachers wastu consist of 25 members of whom 7 were chairmen 
of go\cTniiig bodies and of the reniamJcr the majority were to be nominees 
of the governing bodies. The 7 Principals were to attend the meetings of 
the Scottibh Council as Assessors, ic, they could speak but had no voting 
powers. Members were to be disqualified after the age of 70. It was at 
this f/jint ihrtt many of the elderly eleucal members - often representam es 
of the education authorities - disappeared. 
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tarianism and inbreeding had fostered a narrowncbS of outlook 
and a sense of complacency. Lecturers from further afield 
were frequently disma>ed by the restricted experience of many 
of their colleagues whose entire educational careers had been 
confined to a particular area.* Xor did they find the hierarchical 
structures of the teaching institutions .onducive to proper 
academic relationships. Perhaps the greatest need of centres 
and colleges was to recruit more widely, to encourage fresh 
thinking and to make use of the new opportunities for 
research. 

With their new autonomy, the four large colleges were able 
to assume many of the functions which in England were 
associated with Institutes of Education. They extended their 
range of activities to cover further education and a great variety 
of in-service courses. Their annual graduation ceremonies for 
the presentation of certificates and diplomas,^ which in the 
pist had been distributed by post, gave a dignified conclusion 
to the academic year. They were not, however, able to offer 
experienced teachers the incentive of full-time study for 
diplomas and higher degrees. (The dissolution of the posts of 
Professor-Director m St Andrews and Edinburgh in 1951 had 
broken the closest links between universities and teacher 
training centres.) Nor were they able to provide for local 
teachers much needed library- and conference facilities. Indeed 
their premises, which by pre-First World War standards had 
represented the very latest in design and layout, were now 
out of date and overcrowded. 

Accommodation was the most pressing problem. By 1959, 
the number of students was approaching 5,000 (the greatest 
increase was in girls who, having passed the necessary school- 
leaving examination^, were automatically accepted),^ and 

* Dr Rusk himself had been disturbed by this feature at Jordanhill 
(mentioned in discussion with the writer whose experience in the sixties 
was similar). 

* Women in the three-year course now worked for a diploma and were 
known as diploma students rather than by the old disparaging term, non- 
graduates, with its associations of inferiority. 

» Many of the girls possessed the "Attestation of Fitness", ie, the necessary 
academic qualiiications for entrance to univeisity. "Many deliberately 
avoided university because they v.unt to work in a primary school**. Evi- 
dence of Association of Directors of Education in Scotland. Htgher Educa- 
tion, part 1. vol 3, Cmnd 2154.VIII, p 106S. 
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cullegcb were catering fur almost twice the student populations 
they had been built for. Their structures were designed for 
fornidl methods of instruction, and their loft}- classrooms and 
cumb^^r^u^Ie furniture dii>couraged more flexible groupings. 
Witho «t additional buildings they had difficulty in finding 
space fok the "hardware" required by educational technology 
and in providing library and common room facilities. Over- 
whelr.ung numbers and lack of space made it impossible in 
some colleges to offer the majority of students anything but 
a staiidard compulsory course. With a low staff-student ratio 
(it was 17.1 in 1959-60),' the organisation of numerous parallel 
classes entailed wearisome repetition of subject matter by 
members of staff. 

E\en during this period of unprecedented strain the colleges 
took the lead in a great national drive for a reform of teaching 
methods in schools. In primary education, for example, the 
new interest in the teaching of arithmetic was due very largely 
to die many in-service courses on the Cuisenaire method, 
organised by the colleger In secondary education, the general 
adoption of new syllabuses in the sciences and mathematics 
w as made possible only by a crash programme of college courses, 
making use of progressive teachers, university lecturers and 
college staff. The success of the drive - it is claimed, for ex- 
ample, that 90 per cent of Scottish schools changed over to the 
new^ mathematics in three yeais - was made possible by the 
efforts of the collc^js with their specialist staffs working within 
a highly centralised educational oystem. Resistance to change 
in pupil-teacher relationships, however, made it much more 
difficult to promote interest in new forms of class organisation. 



NEW COLLEGES AND NEW REGULATIONS 

Temporary allev iation to accommodation problems was 
provided by a proliferation of supplementary huts. Finally, in 
1960, the Scottish Council for the Training of Teachers under 
the chairmanship of Sir James J Robertson recommended a 
large-scale expansion - namely, the erection of a new residential 

* Higher Education, Appendix 3, Cmnd-III, p 102. 
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college for 900 won.cn at Hamilton and the rebuilding of 
Dunfermline College of Physical Education (since 1950, back 
in its wartime home at Aberdeen)^ on a new site in Edinburgh, 
and of Notre Dame College, Glasgow, on the outskirts of the 
city. The decision to build a new single-purpose college 
roused considerable controversy. The idea of a single-sex 
college was alien to Scottish tradition, and fears were expressed 
for the status of an institution whica catered only for non- 
graduate women.2 Because of the early loss of women to the 
profession, the Principal of Jordanhill College, Mr (later Sir) 
Henry Wood, was of the opinion that the money could be more 
usefully spent in offering new types of courses for men students.^ 
However, despite the growing competition for university olaces 
and the consequent exclusion of well-qualified men candidates, 
professional opinion still remained strongly opposed to the 
most obvious source of recruitment, the admission of non- 
graduate men to a three-year training college course. 

While plans for the new Hamilton college were unavoidably 
delayed, the need of additional accommodation was such that 
a crash programme was launched in 1963 for the establishment 
of two women's colleges. Envisaged originally as overspill 
colleges for Jordanhill, the principalships, temporary appoint- 
ments m the first place and, as such, confined to women can- 
didates, were advertised only within the Scottish training 
system.^ In the event, the new institutions, Craigie College in 
Ayr and Callendar Park College in Falkirk, were completed in 
nine months. Opened in October 1964, each had its full 
complement of 600 women students two years later. It was in 
1966 that the long-planned college at Hamilton, built with its 
"hostel village" including a spectacular hexagonal tower block, 
was ready to admit students. 
The construction of the new colleges, erected at a cost of over 

\ On the recommendation of the Report of tl Scottish Advisory Council 
which proposed inclusion of genera! courses and removal to a cultural centre, 
Training of Teachers, 1946. p 80. 

1960^^'""^''^ 5fo//,VA Council for the Training of Teachers, 4 November 

^T' "J?o^^." England and Scotland", Advancement of Science, 

iVlarch 1964, p 514. 

* Po.5ts advertised within the existing colleges, June 1963. Appointments 
were to be for four years jn the first instance. The limit was removed m May 
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li million, had been entirely the responsibility of the Council 
(through lU Building Coinuiittee), a remarkable aehicvcmcnt for 
amateurs. The colleger w ere the fir^t to be built in Scotland for 
over 40 years and, outride the denominational sector, the first 
new foundations since the beginning of the century. In several 
respects they represented a break with tradition. They were 
sited in pleasant parkland areas outside the main centres of 
population, they were at the outlet single-sex institutions and 
they weic designed to give large numbers of students the 
amenities of residence. BecaUbC of the special circumstances of 
the foundations at Ayr and Falkirk, two of the three principal- 
ships had gone to women. On the retirement of the fir?t 
Principal of Callendar Park College in 19o9, however, a male 
successor was appointed. 

In 1966, Dunfermline College occupied its new buildings at 
Cramond, o\erlooking the Firth of Forth and within sight of the 
original Carnegie Institution. The location of the college 
within the city of Edinburgh would, it was felt, aid recruitment 
of staff and students and enable it to extend its influence. The 
structure itself reflected the modern conception of physical 
education as interpreted by Rudolf Laban, with emphasis on 
the creation, observation and analysis of movement.^ It was 
the first college, not only in Scotland but in Britain, to be 
purpose-built for women teachers of physical education. In 
the meantime major building extensions, already completed 
at Jordanhill, Moray House, Dundee, and Craiglockhart, had 
relieved the worst congestion in these colleges. Work had 
begun on the new Notre Dame site and a completely new 
building was projected for the Aberdeen College. After 
frustrating delays, the Scottish Council for the Training of 
Teachers had made very considerable additions to the physical 
"plant". A good deal of initiative had come from the Com- 

* In contrast to the former emphasis on correctness and precision of style. 
The development of women's physical education in Britain has been 
described b> Ida M Webb, * 'Women's Physical Education in Great Britain, 
lbOO-1966*', unpubhshcd MEd thesis, University of Leicester, 1967. Men's 
and women's courses are very different. The emohasis of men's courses 
at the Scottish School of Physical Education, Jordanhill, is on games and 
athletics and improvement of techniques. Women's courses stress move- 
ment education, including ''movement literacy" ("motif writing" and 
"kinetography"). 
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mittee of Principals which had assibted the Council to adjust 
to the realities of the situation. 

Delegates from the Council were among the several Scottish 
deputations whose members in 1961-2 gave evidence before 
the Robbins Committee investigating Higher Education in 
Britain. The Committee noted the distinctive features of the 
Scottish system of teacher training, namely, the dominance of 
the four multi-purpose colleges of education - **near-university 
institutions in their own right'* - catering for 85 per cent of the 
teachers in training, the exclusion of the universities from the 
field, the lower age of entry of the majority of Scottish recruits, 
who had not experienced the **rapicl maturing'* of the English 
sixth-former, and the determination of the main body of 
teachers, as expressed by the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
to control training and entrance to the profession.^ 

Some of the evidence led members of the Committee to 
express concern lest veneration for the "fJo^io^s achievements 
of the past" should inhibit present-day thinking.- In their 
Report they distinguished between the systems of teacher 
training in England and Scotland. While they recommended 
University Schools of Education for England, their proposals 
for Scotland were altogether more cautious. They suggested 
closer collaboration between colleges and universities only in 
certain limited respects. In particular, they proposed that 
students in colleges of education should be able to work for a 
degree of Bachelor of Education awarded by the neighbouring 
university, 

A professional degree at university level had long been the 
objective of the Educational Institute of Scodand. In the 
'sixties it had an additional appeal since, with the increasing 
competition for university places, it was likely to attract men of 
ability who might otherwise have been lost to teaching. In 
co-operation with the neighbouring colleges of education, new 
four-year BEd degree courses (the old BEd and EdB have been 
renamed MEd) w'ere launched by Aberdeen University in 
1965, by the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1966 

^ Higher Education, Appendix 2 (A) Cmnd 2154-11, Part 2, Section 2, 
p 79 et seq. 

* Words of the Chairman, Higher Education, Evidence, part on vol F. 
Cmnd 2154-XI, 1054. 
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and bv Dundee University in 1968. Apart from a compulsory 
core uf prufebsiunal stud\, the courscb \ary considerably in 
content and arrangement.^ In general - Dundee is the ex- 
ceptiun the} are luudelled un the traditional ordinary degree 
structure of the Scottish arts faculty, with its seven courses 
each eqiuNalent to one year of btud), and are divided into three 
parts, cun5>isting of prufesoional subjects, academic subjects, 
and "methods" and practical subjects. (As an extension of its 
flexible degree structure Dundee was the first university 
to offer practising non-graduate teachers the opportunity - 
subject to certain conditions - of obtaining graduate qualifica- 
tion by means of a course of full-time study.) The danger, 
strongest in those areas where the work is divided between 
university and college, i^ uf lack of fusion and of an excessively 
academic pattern. The challenge lies in the stimulus which 
degree work will give to the staffs of the colleges and in the 
opportunities for co-operation between universities and 
colleges. 

With the shortage of places in the arts faculties of the 
universities, the new degree course will attract able candidates 
(candidates must sati^f} the formal university entrance require- 
ments). There will be students with a strong vocational urge 
who will prefer it to a university arts degree followed by post- 
graduate training, and there may be some who will be attracted 
by the dual qualification for primary and secondary education, 
permi5>sible under certain BEd regulations. It is unfortunate, 
however, that, apart from Dundee, where all students take the 
first two years of the diploma course, regulations require 
selection of students before entry to college and offer no 
loophole to late developers to join the course. 

The intioduction of the new degree has not been without 
divisive effects within the colleges. Among members of staffs 
there may well be some sense of discrimination between those, 
who, by virtue of teaching the academic and professional sub- 
jects of the BEd degree courses, are accorded university 
recognition, and tne rest of the lectur.,rs. Among students 

* All the teaching for the Aberdeen BCd is undertaken by members of 
the college staff. In Edinburgh, Glasgov. and Dundee, the teaching is 
shared between college and university. 
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there is certainly a feeling, already marked because of the 
traditional prestige attached tu pubtgraduate courses, of degrees 
of citizenship. The universities take no responsibility for the 
practical training of the BEd studenth which is the concern 
solely of the colleges. At the conclusion of the four-year 
course the student receives two documents: the BEd degree 
awarded by the authority of the Senate of the university, and 
the Teacher's Certificate awarded by the authority of the 
governii.^ bodv of the college. Among the universities there 
are differences In the credit given for the new degree. Glasgow 
and Aberdeen do not accept it as fully equivalent to the 
university Diploma in Education for entry to MEd courses.^ 

Nothing has yet come of the proposal, favoured by the col- 
leges, for courses leading to Associateships^ (similar to the 
Associateships of the former Central Institutions, the Royal 
College of Science and Technology in Glasgow and the Heriot- 
Watt College in Edinburgh). The .Vssociateship would have 
attracted men as well as women. As an internal qualification 
it could have avoided seme of the dangers of fragmentation 
and neglect of practical and aesthetic subjects, inherent in 
certain of the BEd syllabuses. It might well have provided 
a bridge between primary and secondary education, by equip- 
ping teachers for that age-group known south of the border as 
the middle school. 

In 1965, new Regulations for the Training of Teachers 
abolished the system of "Chapters" devised 60 years before. 
In the past, rigid classification had ensured high standards and 
uniformity of qualification but, even with the successive 
amendments, the old Regulations had been too complex and 
inelastic to cover adequately the developments of post-war 
years, in particular, the provision of universal secondary 
education and the growth of further education. Moreover, 
their emphasis on definition and segregation according to 
academic achievement had encouraged vested interests and 

* "The StuJ> of Education in Scotland**, S D Nisbet, Scottish Educational 
Studies, vol I, no I, June 1967, p 15. 

* Draft proposals were submitted by the sub-committee of Principals, 
Minutes of the Scottish Council for the Training of Teachers. 2 December 
1964 Throujihout the discussions, opposition had come from the teachei 
members. 
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cliques within the profesblon. Differentiation, according to a 
single ciiterion, had ignored other qualities vital to the teacher. 
It had led to a neglect of the non-academic pupil wholly at 
variance with current thinking embodied in the Report From 
School to Further EJucu^'on (the Brunton Report), and in the 
English Report Half our Future (the Newsom Report).^ It 
was out of keeping with the spirit behind comprehensive 
reorganisation, that of the growing sense of egalitarianism 
which rejected a dual system of secondary education.- 

Under simplified Regulations (10 Chapters and 78 Articles 
were now reduced to 13 Regulations and 4 Schedules) the 
Teacher's Certificate was to be awarded for work in one of 
three fieldb, primary , secondary and further education. Gradu- 
ates were to devote the whole of their tiaining year either to 
primary or secondary school work, and those qualified in the 
non-academic subjects (who formerly came under Chapter VI 
of the Regulationb) could choose to train either for secondary 
or for further education. In practice, however, training re- 
mained separate for the different categories of students who 
went into s^^condary schools, ie, for honours and for ordinary 
graduates as well as for those qualified in practical subjects. 
The new forms of primary and secondary certificate ha.e been 
welcomed for their implicit promise of improved quality. 
However, some concern has been expressed at the possible 
threat of professional mobility, since it is no longer possible 
for ordinary graduates to qualify both for primary and second- 
ary work in a single session.^ 

THE GEiNERAL TEACIUNG COUNCIL FOR SCOTLAND 

Teachers had long lamented their low status and had looked 
with considerable envy jn the medical profession whose high 

' D,.th published in 1963. The Brunton Report proposed that vocational 
interests should be the core of the curriculum in the final years at school. 
The Xewsom Report gave certain prommtncc to the vocational impulse. 

' Circular 600, 27 October 1965, urged education authorities to reorganise 
secondary education on comprehensive h'nes. 

* Espe-ially voiced by men students who have been concerned about 
future prospects of promotion to headships of primary schools. It has been 
customary for the colleges to organise in-service courses for "promoted" 
teachers. Conversion courses art suggested for those changing to a diflfercnt 
type of school. 
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prestige was bound up with the degree of self-government 
exercised by the General Medical Council. Already, in 1963, 
the Wheatley Committee* had proposed a similar Teachers' 
Council, a significant proportion of whose members should he 
elected by the teachers themselves. The Council should con- 
trol entrance to the profession by means of a Register, should 
exercise disciplinary powers and general over5>igat of training 
and should take over from the Scottish Council for the Training 
of Teachers responsibility for advising the Secretary of State 
on matters of policy. 

Since 1963 the administrative framework of teacher training 
has undergone changes in both England and Scotland. In Eng- 
land it has, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Robbins Report, become more closely associated with the uni- 
versities by the foundatlonof Schools of Education. In Scotland, 
it has been linked more directly with the teaching profession by 
means of a General Teaching Council, a body very largely repre- 
sentative of the teachers themselves.^ Indeed, the Council is 
unique in the world in the responsibility which has been given 
to the teaching profession. In its executive capacity, it keeps 
a register of qualified teachers,^ takes responsibility for the 
probationary period of teaching, controls exceptional admission 
to the register and exercises powers of discipline. In its 
advisory capacity, it can influence the nature and content of 
training, though it is confidently expected that its powers of 
visitation will be used diplomatically. 

Elected in 1966, the new Council in the following year 
replaced the Scottish Council for the Training of Teachers as 

\ The Teaching Profession in Scotland, Arrangements for the Award and 
Withdrawal of Certificates of Competency to Teach, 1963, Cmnd 2066. 

* Established by the Teaching Council (Scotland) Act, 1965, 20 of the 44 
members were to be elected b> the teachers, 5 were to represent the colleges 
(4 to be elected by the Principals), 1 5 were to represent the local authority 
associations, the universities, the central institutions and the churches. 
There were also to be 4 nominees of the Secretary of State. Circular No 1, 
issued by the Council in 1966, defined the disciplinary powers of the new 
body which were to be confined to cases involving criminal or,tnces or 
infamous conduct in any professional respect. 

» Only registered teachers including conditionally registered teachers 
(certain iincertificated teachers who are given a limited time to gain full 
qualiiications) can now be legally employed in primary schools. The 
Council has also secured a measure of control over the temporary employ- 
ment of unqualified teachers in secondary schools. 
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the body responsible for ad\ising the Secretary of State on 
pohc). At its \erj birth it established its independence and 
abilit) to rcslbt pressure groups, bj recommending the admis- 
sion of men to non-graduate training for primary teachers.* 
The General Teaching Council has shown promise of estab- 
llshmg itself ai>a body above sectional int-crcbts. It has overcome 
the v\orst of its teething problems and offers hope of a unified 
profession, self-governed and self-controlled. Naturally, the 
Scottish development has roused keen interest elsev\here and 
already in England the Secretary of Stale for Education and 
Science has outlined proposals for a similar organisation. 

On the dissolution of the Scottish Council for the Training 
of Teachers, the colleges assumed a new independence. Under 
the terms of recon^tltution the Principal of each college became 
ex-officio vice-chairman of the governing body which now 
included a larger proportion of teachers and, for the first time, a 
proportion of elected members A staff." With the new *^vo- 
lution, colleges have become virtually autonomous and make 
their own arrangements for mutual consultation. 

THE NEW PATTERN OF TEACHER TRAINING 

Today, the variety and experiment in teacher training reflect 
the ferment in the world of education generally. By happy 
chance the launching of the new colleges for teachers of young 
children coincided with the publication of the report Primary 
Education in Scotland.^ Already in primary schools a strong 
movement of curricular reform had brought a re-interpretation 
of craft work, physical education, speech and drama, as well 
as the introduction of mathematics, science and a modern 
language. The Report gave new impetus to the movement 
and served to turn a searchlight on many of the traditional 
practices. Its recommendations on approach to curriculum, on 

' Minutes of General Teaching Council, 9 November 1966. The decision 
was v.ontrar> to the policy of the Educational Institute of Scotland, the mam 
teachers* union. 

* Draft Statutory Instruments. The Teachers (Colleges of Education) 
(Scotland) Regulations, 1966. 

* Produced by a working party including HMIs, teachers and college 
lecturers, 1964. 
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more flexible school organisation and on freedom and initiative 
of teachers stimulated discussion at a diversity of levels. 

In the field of primary education the new colleges have 
distinct advantages. They have no entrenched interests to 
combat and no defined hierarchy of students. As single- 
purpose institutions, diey can devote their energies to a parti- 
cular sector. From their foundation they have laid stress on 
integration of studies and on students' personal education. 
They have eliminated the old "crit lesson" together with all 
that term implies of staff-student relationships. As well as 
skills they have been concerned to develop appropriate attitudes 
towards learning and to encourage willingness to experiment 
and to evaluate different approaches to school organisation and 
teaching methods. Co-operation between schools and colleges 
is close. Two of the colleges in particular invite regular inter- 
change of students and teachers. By arranging in-service 
courses to coincide with students' final teaching practice they 
release teachers from the schools. Since 1967, the colleges 
have expanded their recruitment to include non-graduate men. 

Of the older colleges, the smallest, St George's - a survival 
from a former era - closed in 1939. The denominational 
colleges, however, have expanded in response to the require- 
ments of Roman Catholic schools. Under the Scottish Council 
for the Training of Teachers they acquired ncv; buildings paid 
for entirely out of public money, a major extension at Craig- 
lockhart and an entirely new college at Bearsden, which was 
completed in 1967. The arrangement is a natural sequel to 
the famous "Scottish solution" to the problem of denomina- 
tional schools, which permits local authorities to provide new 
buildings as they arc required.^ Currently, the number of 
Roman Catholic women in training is almost 1,400 and Notre 
Dame College has also opened its doors to non-graduate men. 
Expansion and the impulse of the times have brought changes. 
Residence, which a few years ago was rigorously insisted upon, 
is no longer a condition of entry. The guarded domestic 
discipline of the past, reminiscent in some respects of girls' 

* «^^^o Act Education (Scotland) 8 and 9 Geo Sc 48, Clause 18, Sub- 
section 8. n he extension at Craiglockhart College was built on land belong- 
mg to the Order of the Sacred Heart.) *^ 
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finishing schools, has gi\cn way to greater freedom more in 
keeping with studtiits* future responsibilities. Building on the 
acadcmiL traditions laid bj its great foundress, Notre Dame 
College plans to present students for the BEd degree. As a 
snuiller college, Craiglockhart prefers to concentrate on the 
variety of preparation required for primarj school teaching. 

The large niulti- purpose colleges have had to face a com- 
plaxity of problems arising from developments in different 
sectors of education. They have responded to the improved 
standard of non-graduate entrants (based on the broad Scottish 
Certificate of Education) b> the provision of optional courses, 
of studies in depth designed tu offer intellectual challenge and 
stitiiulus; they have experimented in primary schools with 
different forms of group teaching and thej ha\e been concerned 
to cater for the needs of the rural teachers. For those who seek 
a qualification in secondary and further education, much of the 
old "'methods** work has been transformed in response to 
recent currimlani dc\clopuient in the schools (the introduction 
of new subjects and of new syllabuses)^ and by means of new 
techniques (audio- visual and audio-lingual aids and pro- 
grammed learning). Meanwhile sociology, one of the seminal 
studies of our time, has come to rank with psychology. For 
students, accustomed only to the formal learning situation, 
the subject has brought new perspectives, an awareness of the 
multitude of outside influences which affect education, and of 
the wider role of the teacher as a guide, counsellor and social 
worker. 

Despite massive expansion, attempts have been made to 
establish closer relationships with students. By means of 
"focus dajs** or "introductory weeks** the purpose of college 
courses has been explained. Larger lecture groups have 
frequently been broken down for discussion, for the personal 
dialogue without which a college becomes a mass production 
factorv*, in Newman*s teniis, a "foundry" or a "mint". How- 
ever, high studcn;-staff ratios lia*c persisted, and the provision 

* New subjects include rncHJern studies and sub-divislon of older subjects 
nov, accepted as separate subjects in tlic Scottish Cextiftcate of Education 
O Kfddc eXiinnnatiun, eg» biology , S brandies of technical subjects, 2 branches 
of homecraft and 3 branches of commerce. There are new syllabuses in the 
science subjects and in mathematics. 
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of individual staff rooms, which would have encouraged genuine 
tutorial relationships, has been slow to materialise. 

No aspect of Scottish teacher training is so striking as the 
overt separation of theory and practice. In 1946, the Advisory 
Council urged the need for an integrated programme of pro- 
fessional studies, but still in the larger colleges, education, 
psychology and ''methods'' (including teaching practice), are 
organised in separate departments.^ The divorce is complete 
for those graduates who, by choosing to work for the university 
diploma, attend different institutions for the theoretical and 
practical parts of their course. In the colleges the level of 
academic study is high but, because those who lecture on 
education and psychology do not see their students in the class- 
room and may never enter classrooms at all, theory is confined 
to general principles and too rarely impinges on practice. 

Naturally the staffs of the larger institutions reflect the 
diversity of the work. The great majority are recruited from 
the schools. Indeed during the post-war years a proportion 
came on secondment from schools, a scheme which, though 
admirable in theory, has had to be modified. Differential salary 
scales, the attraction of work with graduate students and 
opportunities for research have brought in men and women of 
high calibre. With expanding opportunities some have moved 
quickly to more senior positions in other colleges or to appoint- 
ments in universities or the inspectorate. Staff mobility has 
brought problems, but the infusion of new blood has brought 
vitality and fresh ideas. 

In the past, traffic of staff between England and Scotland 
was very largely one way.2 Of recent years exceptions to the 
general trend have become more numerous, and the widening 
source of recruitment to Scottish colleges has helped to modify 
the traditional inbreeding. It is noteworthy, however, that two 
of the most distinguished heads of colleges. Sir Godfrey 

' ^^F^^stence of traditional arrangements has been explained as follows - 
Uivisions which are built into the administrative structure of a large college 
career stDicture of its staff are formidable factors to reckon with^ 
Ihc Study of Education in Scoiiand'*, SD Nisbet, Scottish Educational 
Studies, vol I, no 1, June 1967, p 10. "Methods*' Departments may be 
very large, eg, there are 47 members of staff in the Jordanhill department. 

bcots who moved south included E J R Eaglesham, Ben Morris. Char- 
lotte Flemmg. 
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Thomsjn, a former Director of Studies at Moray House and 
Sir Henr) Wood, Principal since 1949 of Jordanhill, came from 
5>outh of the border. Northumbrians by origin, both came with 
exptrience of teacher training in English universities. A more 
recent appointment to a Principalship, that of Dr Douglas M 
Mcintosh to Moray House, is unusual in a different sense in 
that he was formerly Director of Education for Fife.^ 

With their highly qualified specialist staffs, the older colleges 
ha/e a great diversity of activities, and each has its own parti- 
cular interests and fields of research. Sited in what Patrick 
Geddes called "the respective regional capitals of East and 
West Scotland", Mora> House and Jordanhill are distinctive 
not only for their size (Jordanhill with nearly 3,000 students is 
the largest teachers' college in the Commonwealth) but also 
for the range of courses they offer. In fact, each is a complex 
of colleges, rather than a single college. 

Moray House has had for many years a high intake of Com- 
monwealth students for whom it has provided courses in the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. As a direct con- 
sequence of its overseas connexions and of its work i.i applied 
linguistics, it has set up a Centre for Information on the 
Teaching of English, part of the general movement for reform 
based on local development centres. Its sociology department, 
established w-ith great foresight in the early post-war years, 
caters for a wide range of social services. For school leavers 
who intend to enter social work, it offers a generic two-year 
couise followed by specialist programmes in the final year. 
In 1969, the college became the national centre for training 
teachers of the deaf and partially deaf. (Hitherto teachers of 
the deaf had received their training in England.) 

The college maintains its tradition of research. Under the 
direction of the Principal, Dr Mcintosh, a study group is in 
process of in\ estigatlng aspects of organisation and management 
in secondary schools. Other current projects, include survey 

' Dr Mcintosh had assisted McClelland in his investigation of selection 
for secondary cduuition. He has described a later investigation of allocation 
in Fife in Educational Guidance and the Pool of Ability, University of London 
Press, London, 1959. Outstanding for his many contributions in the field 
of educational research, Dr Mcintosh has been, since I960, President of the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
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and experiment in programmed learning. Already the college 
has built up a large library of programmes from many countries 
and has organised a Learning Resources Centre. Over fifty 
members of staff are recognised by the University of Edinburgh 
as lecturers in the BEd course. Further evidence of close 
liaison between the two institutions was the arrangement, in 
196S, whereby the college became responsible for the university 
postgraduate diploma course. 

Like Moray House, Jordanhill with its variety of courses 
seems well set to become a multi-vocational college. In- 
service training, in which all the colleges participate, has been 
most highly developed here. Even during the period of intense 
overcrowding of the early 'sixties, the college built up an 
impressive programme of in-service courses, part of the cam- 
paign for curricular reform. Currently, some 6,000 teachers a 
year attend courses organised by the college. Recent develop- 
ments - the provision of residential accommodation and the 
appointment of full-time tutors who follow up their courses 
by work with teachers in schools - are intended to strengthen 
the contribution in this field. By the siting on the campus of 
the Scottish School of Physical Education (now housed in 
new, well-equipped buildings), the college has long been asso- 
ciated with the training of men specialists of physical education. 
Since 1956 it has had a Department of Further Education (now 
upgraded to a School of Further Education), and it has also 
more recently undertaken the training of speech therapists in 
its Department (now School) of Speech and Drama. With 
its scope of activities it is able to offer graduates in training, 
optional courses in librarianship, television, programmed 
learning and youth work. 

Jordanhill made a notable contribution towards staffing the 
new colleges. Initially the principals of all three colleges, 
together with a large number of senior staff, were appointed 
from Jordanhill. Naturally, ties of affection are strong. Staffs 
of the new institutions recollect the generous help given in the 
early stages. They recall the realism implicit in the advice of 
the Principal of Jordanhill - his encouragement to strike out 
on their own and do for primary education what the multi- 
purpose colleges could not be e.>cpected to attempt, 
o 
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Aniung the old established colleges, Dundee and Aberdeen 
have extended the range of their responsibilities. Both 
colleges, for example, offer a three-year course leading to a 
teaching qualification in music. Dundee has done pioneer 
work in the field of closed-circuit television here as elsewhere 
clot>ed -circuit television is being used to an increasing extent 
in the preparation uf teachers. It haS also become the national 
centre for experimental work in the initial teaching alphabet. 
Aberdeen College has sponsored investigation into programmed 
learning, and has been associated with a follow-up survey of 
teachers in their early ^eari> in the profession.* It has also been 
the first college to launch its own journal. Education in the 
North. 

Autonomy and self-government will liberalise the colleges 
and give them the incentive to self-scrutiny. As Professor 
K R Popper has said - "The secret of intellectual excellence is 
the spirit of criticism".- Criticism has not been sufficiently 
welcomed in the past. The present affords opportunity to 
analyse aims, to plan courses as wholes, and to consider the 
nature of staff-student relationships. Within the colleges, 
thought and energ) are being directed to restructuring pro- 
grammes. Already, curricular innovations in the schools have 
made their impact. The use of closed-circuit television and 
tape recordings and the employment of simulation techniques 
have helped to give students vicarious experience of teaching 
situations and enabled them to relate theory and practice. 
Abandonment of the timc-honoured lecture system comes 
hard. Nevertheless, there is a readiness to examine college 
practices in communication, assessment and supervision. 

Rapid expansion haS brought social as well as organisational 
problems. Jordanhill with almost 3,000 students is by far the 
largest college; Moray House and Aberdeen have 1,600 each, 
and Dundee nearly 1,200. With their strong departmental 
structures the danger is of fragmentation, of staff and students 
alike identifying themselves witL a section or sub-section 
rather than the whole. Sheer size and complexity of organisa- 

> R P Clark and J D Nisbet, '*The First Two Yenrs of 1 raining", prepared 
b> Aberdeen College uf Lilueation and Aberdeen University Department of 
Education, September 1963. 

* The Open Society ami tts Enemies^ Routledgc, 1945, p 118. 
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tion require the re-examination of the whole question of 
relationships, of modes of contact and consultation.* 

A vital injection into teacher training came with the opening 
in 1967 of Stirling University, the first completely new uni- 
versity foundation (as distinct from the Universities of Strath- 
clyde and Heriot-Watt, formerly central institutions) in 
Scotland for 400 years. Alone among the universities, Stirling 
takes direct responsibility for teacher training by a combination 
of professional and academic education and plans to make 
educational research a prominent feature of its activities. The 
scheme, not unrelated to combined courses in the post-war 
English universities of Keele and Sussex, has been thought 
out in terms of Scottish requirements. It enables a student to 
take an education course as part of the honours or general 
degree (an honours degree course combined with education 
will cover 4 J sessions, nine semesters, and the general degree 
course, 3i sessions, seven semesters). The new concurrent 
course has been approved (subject to periodic review) by the 
General Teaching Council though, as a departure from 
traditional Scottish practice, it has not escaped criticism. 
Nevertheless, it represents a striking innovation, a chance to 
place education on a parity with other professional studies and 
to root it firmly in research. Close partnership with the schools 
will bring incentive unique in the context of Scottish university 
studies, 

THE PRESENT 

Changes in teacher training in the "sixties have transformed 
the old Scottish system, erected in the first decade of the cen- 
tury. The emergent scene is one of healthy variety. Indeed in 
Scotland, as in England, the national pattern is less distinctive 
than in the past. The end of the traditional isolation of teachers 
in training, welcome though it would be, lies far away. Never- 
theless, university incursion into the field and the broadening 
of the scope of the work of colleges to include various aspects 
of social semce may well be auguries for the future. 

* A staff-studt.it consultative committee has been established m Aberdeen 
College in 1969. "Student Participation", N Jackson and H Paterson, 
Times Educathrtal Supplement (Scotland), 12 Sept 1969, p 34. 
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Meanwhile, faced w ith the necessity of catering for the raisuig 
of the school leaving age to 16 and for the expansion of day- 
release courbcs fur school lea\erb/ energies will be absorbed in 
manning the schools and colleges of further education with men 
and women who can appreciate and foster a variety of aptitudes. 
New aspects of professional training in counselling and educa- 
tional technology mubt be provided, together with expansion of 
management courses for Headteachcrs and Principals. Dual- 
role training for teacher-social workers and teacher-youth 
leaders may well become a prominent feature in the future. 

Pressure of ncw^ knowledge and changing techniques will 
demand large-scale retraining programmes. Indeed, the 
expansion of in-service work with the employment of full-time 
tutors and the provision of attractive residential accommodation 
is well launched. In order to meet the need cf teachers to keep 
abreast of new developments and the need to offset dangers of 
isolation of those tc*xhing in remoter areas, future facilities 
must include day-release. Certainly, initial training can no 
longer be thought of in terms of equipping a teacher for a life- 
timers work, and "immersion" courses, together with **con- 
vcrsion" courses for those who wish to adapt themselves to a 
different field of sen ice, must become an essential part of the 
provision. 

Above all, the colleges of education must draw strength from 
the quality of research. In the inter-war years the pioneering 
studies on intelligence and intelligence testing, based on 
Moray House and Dundee, were related to the needs and as- 
sumptions of that period. Today, the concepts of differentia- 
tion and selection, to which that psychological research was 
related, have been modified. Yet amid the current fashion for 
change with its effenescence of ideas, the spirit of rigorous 
investigation is required. Today, research workers seek to 
collaborate with teachers in the examination and appraisal of 
experiments in curricula and organisation at home, as well as in 
the studj of relev ant dev elopments elsewhere. It is in this active 
relationship with the schools, in the pooling of effort and the 

* In consequence of the Industrial Training Act, 1964. The abolition 
of pre-training and the expansion of in-service training is the current pro- 
gramme fur teachers of further education. Future Recruitment and Training 
of Teachers for Further Education in Scotland, 1965. 
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process of rethinking and evaluating that those engaged in 
teacher-education can give a dynamic lead. By encouraging 
in their students an interest in research they can help to 
change the attitude towards research in the profession as a 
whole. 



Chapter 8 
CONCLUSION 

LOOKING TOWARDS THE FUTURE 

Today, colleges of education are faced with a dual challenge, 
to provide teachers of quality for the various and ever-expanding 
sectors of education and at the same time to look afresh at their 
own role. Present-day society demands that teachers do more 
than transmit the heritage of the past. It looks to them not to 
teach the certainties, but to nourish the wonder and curiosity 
of childhood, to develop resilience and discrimination and to 
encourage personal fulfilment. It requires not (to use a phrase 
of Sir Percy Nunn) "the barbarous simplicity of class instruc- 
tion'*, but flexible teaching groups, mutual exploration and 
personal encounter. It expects teachers not merely to teach, 
but to be in part social workers, able to help their pupils by a 
knowledge of their e:*vironment and their individual problems. 
As teachers, therefore, it needs highly educated people possess- 
ing professional and personal skills. 

Today Scotland has a teaching force of some 45,000, and 
even cautious estimates for the early 'seventies put the need at 
52,000.^ There is now acceptance of the career pattern of 
married women, and realistic steps are being taken to encourage 
women to return to teaching after child rearing.^ All the 
colleges are expanding (currently 13,000 are in training including 
1,600 graduates, almost a quarter of those who graduated from 
Scottish universities in the previous session),new sources of male 
recruits are being tapped (750 non-graduate men are in training 
for primary work) and a major break-through has come with the 
incursion of the newest university into teacher training. 

* Education in Scotland in 1967, p 68. 

• B> the provision of the Teachers* Salaries (Scotland) Regulations, 1966, 
married women teachers were able to secure incremental placing for half 
the pcnod of their absence from teaching. Part-time teaching also became 
pensionable. 
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Nevertheless, the present situation gives no cause for com- 
placency: women in training still outnumber men by more than 
4 to 1, prospective teachers of practical and aesthetic subjects 
are inadequate for current needs, and well-qualified graduates 
in mathematics and science scarce. Failure to recruit good 
honours graduates is a cause for concern. In 1967, for example, 
Aberdeen College of Education reported that, in the preceding 
three years, only 4-6 per cent of its graduate students had first 
class degrees compared with 25 per cent in pre-war years. ^ 
Latterly, teaching has come to ha\afc\ver attractions for men 
with ordinary degrees, who s.j little chance of promotion in 
the new comprehensive system. A recent Jordanhill survey 
covering over 300 honours and ordinary graduates noted a 
disturbing proportion of "bccund choice, uncertain or reluctant 
entrants to the profession''.^ in the future it may well be that 
the needs of secondary schools will stimulate other universities 
to follow Stirling's lead and launch concurrent degree course?^ 
or will lead to novel experiments with the schools themselves 
taking more responsibility for training graduate teachers. 

The deeper challenge is one of purpose and ends. It is 
perhaps not surprising that students have been critical of aspects 
of their course work.^ The times demand consideration of 
objectives. What do teachers need to know? What sort of 
persons should they be? How can the> be prepared to bridge 
the gap between the generations, even to face the cultural 
shock w^hich may await them when they meet their pupils? 
How can they be helped to understand the emotional and social 
problems of those who are groping their way to maturity? 
How can they be eii.:ouraged to take children into active partner- 
ship in their own education? The questions are inescapable. 
For too long, professional training has suffered from the 

' Aberdeen College of Education Triennial Report, 1964-7, pp 6-7. (Aber- 
deen gives its "wastage" rates as 10 per cent.) 

■ J Elliot, Three articles on graduate entry based on a sample of 317 
graduates (Men students in particular were predominantly working class. 
Only 7 per cent had fathers holding a university degree.) Tttnes Educational 
Supplement {Scotland), 26 April 1968, 3 May 1968, 10 May 1968 
, * eg, Higher Education, Cmnd 2154-VIII, p 896, Paul Kline, An Investiga- 
tion into the Attitudes to their Teacher Training of Teachers with Two Years* 
Experience Unpublished EdB thesis. University of Aberdeen, 1963, p 35. 
(1 wo-thirds of those who replied to a questionnaire were hostile to their 
teacher-training course.) 
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image of the past. The older forms of apprenticeship, the 
pupil-tea Jier S)t>tein and junior studentships, ha\e long since 
disappeared. The former prison terminologj' has been dis- 
carded, btudents are no longer **inmates", nor members of staff 
**ofhcers". Nor do t>tudents today struggle in penury, for the 
great majority (apart from those whose parents can afford to 
pay) receive fiom the central Department, awards which cover 
their expenses. There still remain survivals from a previous 
age: terms (such as the "crit" and "parchment"), drab buildings 
(bleak reminders of the board school era for which they were 
designed), and eonstnative attituues which hindei the adoption 
of new study patterns and bring problems of discipline. 

For too long the influence of the past dominated and de- 
pressed teacher education. The changes of recent years have 
dispelled many of those influences. Today, perhaps the most 
striking feature is the autonomy of the colleges. It is the new 
independence combined with the exten.ion in the scope of 
work, the improvement in facilities and structures of the older 
colleges (Aberdeen College has now been rehoused and new 
buildings are planned for Dundee) and the injection of ideas 
which has brought a liberality unknown before. 

Yet many problems remain. The building programme, which 
began so belatedly, lags far behind current needs. More 
iiaportantl>, if the colleges are to prepare students to work in the 
spirit of the recent Reports, they must consider not merely the 
content of their courses and methods of instruction but also 
the whole problem of personal relationships. Students cannot 
be encouraged to experiment and to become "critically empiri- 
cal" in their attitudes unless they can have a sense of confidence 
in their own competence and judgment. Their continued 
growth and their capacity for self-renewal will depend very 
largely on their freedom as students to make mistakes, on their 
opportunities for genuine inquiry and discussion and on their 
belief that they are respected as individuals. 

In Scottish education the austere traditions have lingered 
long. In the past man^ children have left school at the earliest 
opportunity, conscious of being "rejects" in a system geared 
to academic achievement. Of those who have gone fonvard 
to higher education, too few have had the experience of working 
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independently or ha\c had opportunity of "human exchange", 
of the so t of conversation and discussion which would have 
helped them to mature as people. They **havc been made to 
respect authority too soon and too much''.^ 

Today the diversity of the teacher's role requires that pro- 
fessional preparation should be more than an extension of 
general culture and an initiation into technical skills. It must 
include the development of attitudes and insights, the fostering 
of qualities of character on which personal relationships depend. 
As Sir James J Robertson, a headmaster for 33 years, has said, 
the teacher's success in dealing with his pupils **will be a 
function of a deep and abiding respect for them as persons 
possessed of human dignity and worth, but denied assurance 
and understanding which the years somehow bring to us all''.^ 

In the context of our own age we have come back to the 
ideals, intellectual, moral, social and emotional, of the early 
pioneers of teacher training. John Wood's emphasis on grasp 
of language, on the comprehension of words, has a significance 
today when the power of communication is recognised as the 
key to the quality of life. Similarly, David Stow's emphasis 
on joyousness and spontaneity in school and playground, and 
his stress on family relationships between teacher and children 
are in tune with our own ideas. 

A century and a half ago Wood and Stow had the courage 
and the vision to meet the needs of the new industrial era. 
The explosive change of a technological age presents a challenge 
no less profound. On the tcachoi- as the pivot of education, 
the future depends. 

. "ni-taught Languages", Derek Bowman, Times Educational Supplement 
{Scotland), 17 May 1968. 

• From "Reflections of a Headmaster". A talk given to a group of 
secondary school headteachers of the West Riding. Published in Children 
tnito *^'^5f^* Alec Clegg and Barbara Megson, Penguin Education Special, 
1968, p 94. 
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EDUCATION LEGISLATION, ETC 

I. Extract from the First Book of Discipline, which was sanctioned 
by the General Assembly, 29 Ma> 1560, and subscribed bya great 
portion of the members of the Privy Council. 

"Of necessitie, therefor^, \>c judge it, that every several kirke have 
one schoolmaister appointed, such a one at least as is able to teach 
grammar and the Latinc tongue, if the town be of any reputation: 
If it be upaland, where the people convene to the doctrine but once in 
the week, then must cither the reader or the minister there app '.nted, 
take i.are of the children and )Outh of the parish, to instruct them in 
the first rudiments especially in the Catechisme . . . And, furder, we 
think it expedient, that in every notable town, and specially in the 
town of the superintendent, there be erected a coUedge, in which the 
arts, at least logic and rhcioricke, together with the tongues, be read 
by sufficient masters, for whom honest stipends must be appointed: 
As also provision for those that be poorc, and not able by themselves 
nor by their friends to be sustained at letters, and, in speciall, those 
that come from landward. . . In consequence it was envisaged 
that "first, the youth-head and tender cb*' .n shall be nourished 
and brought up in vertuc, in presence ' ' .*cir friends. . . . Secondly, 
the exercise of children in every ki>'' .all be great instruction to the 
aged. Last, the great schoo' v<illed the universities, shall be 
replenished with those ih%f ' - oe apt to learning, for this must be 
carefully provided that . *ather, of what estate or condition that 
ever he may be, use h children at his own fantasie, especially in 
their youth-head, but all must be compelled to bring up their children 
in learning and vertue." 

II. Major Legislation 

1696 Act for Settling of Schools^ William III, cap 26 

"That there shall be a School settled and established, and a 
Schoolmaster appointed in every Parish not already provided, 
by Advice of the Heritors and Minister of the Parish; and for 
that Effect, that the Heritors in every parish meet, and provide 
a commodious House for a School and settle and modify a 
218 
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Sallary to a Schoolmaster, which shal! not be under one hun- 
dred Alerb, nor above two hundred Merks, to be paid Yearly 
at two Terms, Whitsunday and Martinmas by equal Portions. ' 

1803 Act for making better provision for the Parochial Schoolmasters, 
and for making further regulations for the better government of the 
Parish Schools in Scotland, 43 Geo 3, cap 54 

Future salaries of parochial school masters shall not be "under 
the sum of 300 merks Scots per annum nor above the sum of 
400 merks Scots per annum". They were to be revised every 
25 years or fixtjd accordingly to **the value or average price of a 
chalder of oatmeal for all Scotland". 

The schoolmaster was to be provided with a house "not 
consisting of more than 2 Apartments including the Kitchen". 

183^ Act to facilitate the foundation and endowment of additional 
schools in Scotland, 1 and 2 Met, cap 87 

Additional parish schools to be established, "parliamentary 
schools", built with aid of a government grant in quoad sacra 
parishes. 

Tlie parish schoolmaster's house was now to consist of "no 
less than two Rooms besides the Kitchen". 

1861 Parochial and Burgh Schoolmasters (Scotland) Act, 24 and 25 
Vict, cap 107 

Salaries of schoolmaster were to be not less than /35 nor more 
than pO. 

Heritors were permitted to employ a female teacher to give 
instruction in "branches of Female Industrial and Household 
training as well as of Elementary Education". The female 
teacher's salary was not to exceed £30 a year. 
Schoolmasters were no longer required to sign the Confession 
of Faith. The examination of schoolmasters was withdrawn 
from the Presbyteries and made the responsibility of the uni- 
versities. 

1872 Education (Scotland) Act, 35 and 36 Vict, cap 62 

Made provision for the establishment of school boards and the 
transfer of parochial and burgh schools to the new authorities. 

1892 Education and Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 55 and 
56 Vict, cap 51 

Allocated public money to aid the cost of secondary education. 
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1901 Education (Scotland) Act, 1 and 2 Edw 7, cap 9 

Abolished exemptions from compulsory attendance at 13. 

(School leaving age therefore cfTectivcly raised to 14.) 

1903 Education (Scotland) Act, 7 and 8 Kdw 7, cap 9 

E.stablishmcni of medical inspection of school children. 
Provision of school meals, transport etc became permissive. 

1918 Education (Scotland) Act, 8 and 9 Geo 5, cap 48 

Swept away the parish school boards and established ad hoc 
authorities for each county and for five scheduled burghs. 
Church Schools were brought into the national system. 

1945 Education (Scotland) Act, 8 and 9 Geo 6, cap 37 

Edu».ation to be organised in three progressive stages; primary, 
secondary and further. School leaving age to be raised to 15. 
(In fact it was raised in 1947.) 

1965 TMhing Council (Scotland) Act, chap 19 

Made provision for the control of the teaching profession in 
such matters as recognition, probation and discipline to pass 
from the Secretary of State to the General Teaching Council 
for Scotland. 
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SHORT BIOGRAPHIES: GEORGE COMBE AND JOHN KERR 

I George Combe, 1788-1858, Phrenologist 

In 1819 Combe wrote Essays on Phrenology, and in 1823 he formed 
Phrenological Society. His chief interest was in education and he 
advocated a system of national secular education. He taught in ar**. 
helped to support a school established on his principles, in Edinburgh, 
in 1848. His voluminous correspondence (in the National Library of 
Scotland) reveals his extensive contacts. S S Laurie, for example, 
enburdeus himself on his trials as a private tutor and his disappoint- 
ment at not securing appointment to HM Inspectorate. 

An account of Combe's work is given in Education, its Principles 
and Practice as developed by George Combe. Ed William Tolly 
London 1879. ^ 

Combe visited USA 1838-40 and had some contact with Horace 
Mann to whom he described Stow's training system. 

He described with the aid of a sketch Stow's original normal 
school in his Notes on the United States.of North America during a 
Phrenological Visit in 1838-39-40, vol III, Edinburgh 1841, Appendix 
445 et seq. 

"The buildings consist of a central compartment, and two wings 
running back in the form of parallelograms, and enclosing on three 
sides a space used as exercise ground for the normal students. Tb 
builiUngs front the City Road, and a street runs parallel to the bound- 
ary wall on the north side. On either side, and behind the buildings, 
there are vacant spaces occupied as playgrounds, each school having 
one attached." 

He went on to describe the lay-out of the normal school. Standing 
in front of the seminary there was, he said, on the ground floor, a 
house for the janitor and rooms for the secretary and rector. On the 
second floor, there was a hall and classrooms for the normal students, 
and in the attic storey, a room lighted from the roof, to be used as a 
classroom for drawing. 

On the right wing of the building there was, on the ground floor, 
the infant school and on the second storey, a school of industry in 
which there were girls of 10 years of age and upwards. In addition to 
the reading of the Scriptures, to writing and arithmetic they were 
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taught sewing ai ' r.ltting. Behind tlie school of industry, were 
apartments for t»*. Piaster of the infant school. 

On the left wing of the building there was on the ground floor a 
juvenile school for childrea 6-14, under two masters each having 
ail assistant, and on the occond storey there was a private seminary. 

II John Kerr, 1824-1907 

Career 

Kerr was born at Ardrossan, Ayrshire. His father removed to Skye 
when the boy was very young and he received part of his education 
at a parish school in Skye. He attended classes at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, 1841-9. 

In the latter part of his university career he came under the in- 
fluence of the new Professor of Natural Philosophy, William 
Thomson. Thomson converted the old wine-cellar of his house into 
a physical laboratory and Kerr was one of the students who worked 
in what was known as the "coal-hole". He was a divinity student 
at the Free Church College in Glasgow, but did not apparently go 
on to take up clerical duties. Instead, he taught for a time, before 
his appointment as Lecturer in Mathematics at the Glasgow Free 
Church Training College. 

Publications 

1867 Elementary Treatise on Rational Mechanics 

1875-88 Papers published in the Philosophical Magazine on his 
two great discoveries, concerned with the electromagnetic 
character of light: the birefringence produced in glass and 
other insulators when placed in intense electric field, and 
the change produced in polarised light by its reflection 
from the polished pole of a magnet. 

Honours 

1868 Awarded Honorary LLD, University of Glasgow 
1890 Elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 

1898 Awarded Royal Medal of the Society 

1902 Awarded a Civil List pension of ^100 a year 

The writer of his obituary notice for the Royal Society noted that 
Kerr was 51, when he published his first scientific paper. He con- 
cluded, "the name of this quiet and unostentatious teacher and ex- 
perimentalist will be linked for all time with that of Faraday". 

Information from The Times, 19th August 1907; Nature (1907), 
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vol 76, 576-6; Royal Society, Obituary notices of Fellows deceased, 
1909. i-v. 



Extracts on Kerr from the Glasgow Free Church Training College 
Literary Society Magazine, 1891 

OUR LECTURERS 
II Dr Kerr 

There is an idea abroad that Dr Kerr is extremely old. He is 
familiarly known as "Old John'*, and whene\cr any former students 
pay a visit to the scene of their former struggles and triumphs they 
are sure to ask, "And how is old Dr Kerr?" As a matter of fact, 
however, he is not by any means the oldest man in the place, and he is 
certainly showing no signs of failing strength. So far as appearances 
go, we may safely conclude that for jears to come the classes in the 
Normal will have the pleasure of receiving Dr Kerr*s ministrations. 

As a teacher Dr Kerr is unfortunate. He is a thorough master of 
every subject he teaches, and no one knows better how to make a 
difficult point perfectly clear, but his classes do not attend to him, 
so his pearls are cast, so to speak, before - well, perhaps it is better to 
leave the metaphor incomplete. It is, however, a matter for regret 
that it is so clearly impossible to attend to Dr Kerr's lessons. He 
knows pure mathematics as well as any man in Scotland, and his 
text-book of mechanics was what earned him his degree of LLD, 
but his methods are not those which are most attractive to young 
students of science. He loves to state everything as a general pro- 
position, and he is so extremely theoretical in his methods that we 
find some difficulty in following him. The result is that we condemn 
his book as useless when as a matter of fact it is too good for us to 
appreciate it. 

Considering the very shabby way in which we treat Dr Kerr, it is 
pleasant to notice that he always seems perfectly happy« Whenever 
the noise is so moderate that he can get on somehow, he goes faith- 
fully through his proofs in blissful ignorance of the fact that nobody is 
following them, and points out their salient features with ail the 
enthusiasm of a lover. 

In fact, it is a pity that Dr Kerr did not long ago give his whole 
time up to study. His heart is in the pursuit of science, and his 
spare hours have already been fruitful in results of the very highest 
value. It is to him that science owes the experiments which have 
shown conclusively the inti.nate connection that exists between 
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magnctibm and light, and thus made i^rcat ad\ancc to^vards the full 
understanding uf the relations between the great physical forces. 
L\er) holida) is seized b) Dr Kerr as an opportunity for conducting 
some of the experiments in whieh he is engaged, and we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that science would benefit ver) much more 
from Dr Kerr & genius if he were to free himself from the distraction 
of teaching a lot of students who persistently refuse to learn. 

Dr Kerr is an intimate friend of Sir William Thomson, another 
bplendid man uf science whose teaching does not increase his reputa- 
tion. It was doubtless at his suggestion that Dr Kerr was elected a 
Fellow of the Rojal Suciet) abouta^ear ago, and a conspicuous token 
of hib fricndbhip is an instrument which Dr Kerr cherishes with quite 
a fatherl) atfection, being no less than the second quadrant electro- 
meter that Sir William made, he himself being in possession of the 
first. 

The fact that Dr Kerr is a widower and possesses a daughter has 
naturall) suggested that at some period he must have been in ''the 
state bordering on*' matrimony. Man) are the stories told of this 
interesting stage in Dr Kerr s career, and though I cannot guarantee 
authcnticit) 5umc uf them are quite worth repeating, apart altogether 
from the question of their genuineness. 

Dr Kerr was originally intended to be a minister, and was actually 
licensed, but even in his student da)she gave signs of being absorbcJ 
in mathematics. It is said that his aunt would announce that tea was 
ready , and that in about a quarter of an hour he would look up from 
the problem In which he had been engaged and ask, "Were }ou speak- 
ing, aunt?" 

However, we have wandered a little from our intended narration of 
Dr Kerr's love experiences. 

Wc are told that it was Mrs Kerr who became enamoured of him, 
and it is generally assumed that the idea of a proposal of marriage on 
Dr Kerr's part ma) be at oncc dismissed as absurd. However that 
ma} be, the story runs that the ) oung lady got her father to engage 
young Mr Kerr to coach her in various subjects, and that he used to 
go to her house on certain ev enings at six o'clock. One afternoon he 
was engaged on a problem uf unusual intricac), and after a long study 
of it he suddenly thought of his engagement for six o'clock. He 
fuund that It was half past five, and he had hurried away to the house 
uf the >uung lady and rung tv^eral times before he noticed that the 
blinds were down and there was a strange absence of traffic in the 
streets. After a period of silent meditation it gradually daw ncd upon 
him that it must be six am. 
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COSSIP ON CURRENT TOPICS 

The paper on Dr Kerr in our last number gave rise to an interest- 
ing discussion, and one of the anecdotes we got, relating to Dr Kerr s 
absence of mind, has been almost paralleled since our last meeting. 
• • • 

^ It was to the cflfect that one da) on leaving his class he forgot to 
visit the lecturers* room, and was found shortly afterwards walking 
leisurely along Sauchichall Street with his box of chalk in one hand 
and his pointer in the other. 



Only the other week, however, the second year gentlemen saw 
pr Kerr walk bravely up the pla} ground, holding up an umbrella 
in the teeth of the wind and rain. It was only when he collided with 
the brick wall at the back of Russell Street that he appreciated the 
situation and walked philosophically back again. 

• • • 

In the class Dr Kerr has been as full of unconscious and of inten- 
tional jokes as ever. He no doubt meant to be funny when he told 
us that some of us were very obliging at assisting him, especially 
about the end of the hour; but his best joke was evidently uninten- 
tional. 

• • • 

A student said that the kinetic energy of a point moving uniformly 
in a circular path was 




whereupon Dr Kerr asked in an excited tone, "Where did you 
that 'half?" 
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SALARIES OF SCOTTISH SCHOOL TEACHERS, STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLS, 
TEACHERS AND TEACHERS IN TRAINING 

I Salaries of Scottish School Teachers 

Salaries of dominies* determined by law 1696-1861 
(stated in mcrks until 1861) 



• Applicable only to those dominies who were in charge of paro- 
chial schools. (Tlicy also drew school fees and sometimes boarding 



Minimum 



Maximum 



1696 
1803 
1828 

1861 



£5 11 IJ 

16 13 2 

25 13 3 

35 0 0 



m 2 Of 

22 4 IJ 

34 4 4J 

70 0 0 



fees.) 



Average salaries of certificated teachers 1872-1918^ 



Men Women 



1873 £110 £58 

1883 135 67 

1893 135 64 

1903 148 74 

1913 166 87 



From Reports of Committee of Council on Education 
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III Numbers of Teachers in Training 1872 to present day 

Students Colleges 

1872 729 5 

1878 1,039 (thereafter fixed at 860 until 1894) 7 

1895 996 9 

1905 1,412 (+333 King's Students under Local 

Committees) 9 

1915 2,570 (including 208 graduates) 8 

1935 1,770 (including 854 graduates) 8 

1955 3,496 (including 475 graduates) 7 

1969 12,905 (including 1,649 graduates - in addition 

804 are BEd students) 10 
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APPENDIX F 

I EXAMPLES OF EARLY UNIVERSITY COURSES IN EDUCATION 

(Extracted from David Ross, Education as a University Stibject 
Appendix 1883) 

University of Edinburgh-^Bell Chair of Education 
Course of Lectures by Professor Laurie, ma 

I. — THE THEORY OR SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
The End of Education. 

Physical Conditions. 

Psychology in Relation to the Science of Education— 
1. The Intelligence. 

Conclusions from the Intellectual Nature of Man with 
reference to his Education, 

II. Unfolding of Intelligence; or. Periods of Growth. 
Conclusions from the Periods of Growth with reference to 
Education. 

III. The Ethical Nature of Man. 

Conclusions from the Ethical Nature of Man, with reference 
to Education 

IV. Auxiliaries of the Processes and Growth of Mind. 
Conclusions from Mental Growth with reference to Educa- 
tion. 

The Science of Education as founded in the preceding 
Analysis. 

2.— THE ART OF EDUCATION 
The Educative Process in General from the Ethical Point 
OF View. 

I. The Real in the Educative Process— 

(a) With a View to Right Judgment, 

(1) The Real-Naturalistic with a view to the Elements of 
Right Judgment. 

(2) The Real-Humanistic with a view to the Elements of 
Right Judgment. 

(b) The Real in Education with a view to evoking the Ethical 
Sentiments. 
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II. The Formal in the Educative Process. 

(a) Intellectual, Naturalistic, Humanistic. 

(b) Ethical; with a view to Habituation tj Right and Good 
Action. 

3.— METHODICK 

1. Mcthodick with a view to Instruction and Assimilation. 

2. Mcthodick with a view to Power of Jud,^ent or Discrimination. 

3. Mcthodick with a view to Habituation to Right and Good Action. 

4.-METH0D0L0GY 

Collection of the Principles and Rules of method in Instruc- 
tion. 

I. The Application of these Rules to Real Studies, viz.— 

Intellectual, Naturalistic, Humanistic, and Ethical. 
II. The Application to Formal Studies— 

(a) Intellectual Habit. 

(b) Ethical Habit. 

Motives and Punishments— 

(a) Inner and Attractive. 

(b) Ouut and Coercive. 
End of the Art of Education. 

5. -^SCHOOLS AND THE TEACHER 

School Rooms, Furniture, Apparatus, Text Bjoks, System of 
State Schools, Technical Schools, Girls* Schools. The Teacher and 
his Education. 

6. — THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Early Education, China, India, Persia; Greek and Roman Educa- 
tion; The Renaissance; Erasmus, Colet, Luther, Melanchthon; 
Montaigne; Ascham, Sturm; Bacon and Realism; Ratke and; 
Comenius; the Jesuits; Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Bassedow, Campe; 
Pcstalozzi, Jacotot; Bell, Lancaster; Frobel, Richter, Diesterwcg; 
Arnold, Spencer, Bain. History of Education in Scotland; Primary 
Schools, Gymnasiums, and Real Schools in Germany. 

(Arrangements were also made whereby selected schools were 
visited with a view to the observation of school-organization and 
methods.) 

University of St Andretos^Bell Chair of Education 
Course of Lectures by Professor Meiklejohn, MA 
This Chair contemplates the instruction and training of teachers 
in the Science and Art of Teaching; and the subject is divided into 
Three Parts: 
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I. The Theory.— The Psychology of the growing mind— an 
attempt to estimate the mode, rate, and kind of growth b) experiment, 
and an Inquiry into the relation of v arious kinds of knowledge to the 
ntind, and the influence of certain thoughts, emotions, and sets of 
circumstances upon the character. The growth of the senses, the 
memor), the understanding, the reason, the will, the imagination, the 
sov^ial emotions. The relation of the religious, moral, and intellectu;>l 
sides of human nature to each other. The building up of a sound 
understanding, the formation of a just habit of action. The theories 
and writings of the best thinkers upon education. 

II. The History. -History of the notions regarding education, 
the chief educational ideas of the Last, of Greece and Rome, of the 
Jews, of Earl), Medieval, and Reformed Christianity, of the Jesuits, 
and of the great men who ha\e practised, or thought and written on, 
education. Bacon, Selden, Milton, Locke, Jean Paul, Gccthe, Her- 
bert Spencer, the educational idCi^s and processes of Comenius, 
Pestalozzi^ Ratich, Jacotot, Diestenvt^, Frobel, &c., the ed*ucational 
aims, beliefs, habits, and processes of the national systems which 
exist in Germany, France, England, and other countries. 

III. The Practice. -The processes employed in the schools of 
this country - the relatiun of these processes to the growth of the 
mind, and their valut. considered as means to ends the teaching of 
languages the diiTicultics, either inherent in the language or ad- 
herent to the circumstances under w hich it i taught. The difference 
of aim in teaching cla«>dlcal and modern languages, and the consequent 
difference in means. Science, c6pccially the sciences of observation, 
and the necessary conditions under which these must be taught. 
The more usual school subjects- such as History, Geography, 
Grammar, English, Composition, &c. Text-books — the mental 
outfit of a Teacher, Jiia aims, his practical ends, and the means to 
these, his difficulties, his rewards, the nature and limitations of his 
profession, its advant:^gt;s. 

II ADA.MS'S COURSE IN EDUCATION AT UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

Extracts from University of Glasgow Calendar, 1901-2, pp 77, 495-6 



EDUCATION 

THEORY, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

This Lectureship was instituted by the University in 1894 

lecturers 1894. David Ross, MA, BSc, LLD 
1899. John Adams, MA, BSc 
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The Education Clasi, meets daily at 3.30 pm. The course consists 
of one hundred lectures qualifying for graduation in Arts. 

A. Theory.— Application of Logic, Psychology and Ethics to 
Education; child mind; temperament; suggestion; habit; will; 
character. 

B. Art.— Conununication between minds; language; illustration; 
graphic methods; sequence of studies; form and matter. 

C. History.— Conspectus of educational systems; development 
of educational ideals; comparative education. 

Books for class work.— Davidson's Aristotle and the Ancient 
Educational Ideals; Herbartian Psychology applied to Education 
(Isbister); Locke's Thoughts on Education; Herbert Spencer's 
Education; Ascham's Scholemaster, Book L 

Examination paper in Education (1901) for 
ordinary Degree of MA 

FIRST paper-Three Hours 

L Explain and discuss the place of Music in Hellenic Systems of 
Education. 

2. Relate Aristotle's Educational S}-stem to his theory of the State. 

3. Give the substance of Locke's teaching as to (a) Sauntering, 
(b) Reasoning with Children, (c) Breeding, (d) Learning to read! 
(e) Learning by heart. 

4. Contrast the views of Locke and Mr Herbert Spencer with 
regard to Physical Education. 

5. Estimate the Natural Reactions Theory of punishment as 
presented by Rousseau and Spencer. 

6. Expound the Herbartian theory of the formation of Appercep- 
tion Masses, and note educational applications. 

7. Give, with a running commentary, Rousseau's views on the 
teaching of Drawing and of Geography. 

8. Explain the following, giving the Context in each case:— 

(a) From Rousseau's Emile. 

(1) The happiest treatise on Natural Education. 

(2) Present interest is the grand motive power. 

(3) Lam preaching to you a difficult art. 

(b) From Spencer's Education. 

(1) The natural history of Society. 

(2) The leisure part of Education. 

(3) Do not expect from a child any great amount of moral 
goodness. 
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SECOND PAPER— Three Hours 

1. Explain exactly the nature of Habit, and let your answer bring 
out the meaning of {a) instinct, (6) plastiwlt> , (c) impulse, {d) accom- 
modation. 

2. Explain briefly the following terms (a) the free arts, (6) the 
strongest motive, (c) the socius, (d) the quadrivium, {e) continuum, 
(/) Chantr}' Schools. 

3. Describe the general nature of fatigue, and indicate the relation 
between the practice effeUand the fatigue effect in mental work. From 
our knowledge of fatigue, what conclusions may we draw for our 
guidance in the work of teaching? 

4. Give an account of the three stages in the systematic develop- 
ment of the content of the mind. 

5. Show the importance of the distinction between retaining and 
recalling as functions of Memory. Mark off the sphere of memory 
from that of imagination in the ordinary work of reproducing past 
experiences. 

6. Distinguish between (a) correlation and co-ordination in the 
development of the child's powers, (b) convergent and divergent 
association, {c) spontaneous and voluntary attention. 

7. What are the essentials of the Socratic Method? To which 
subjects may it be best applied in school? What limitations are 
necessary in order that it may be successfully used with children? 

S. The place of Imitation as a motor influence in Education; or 
the Influence of the idea of Development on Educational Theory. 
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Examples of Inter-war Courses and of 
Common Examination Papers 

I Aberdeen Provincial Centre 
OutlzTie of Courses in Ethics, Logic and Psychology in 
(1) 1923-4, (2) 1931-2 

Extracts from Aberdeen Training Centre Handbooks 
1 Courses 1923^ 



1. The nature and scope of Ethics; relation to Educ?:tion. 

2 The psychological bases of moral action. The moralisation of 
instincts and desires. Phenomenon of Will. Sketch of what self- 
realisation for human bemg involves. 

3. Stages in moral growth. The authority of Conscience. Worth 
of Sanctions of Morality. 

4. Character. Relative importance of heredity and environment 
in formation of character. Defects of character and their remedies. 
Function of Punisliment. 

5. Motive, Intention. Consequences as subject of moral judgment. 

6. Different theories of moral end. Pleasure for pleasure's sake. 
Duty for duty's sake. Happmess as defined by Plato and T. H. 
Green. 

7. The individual and society. 
Books recommended — 

G. A. Johnston, "An Introduction to Ethics"; J. S. Mackenzie, 
"Manual of Ethics"; J. H. Muirhead, "Elements of Ethics"; J. 
Dewey and J. H. Tufts, "Ethics"; MacGunn, "The Making of 
Character"; Plato, "Republic"; J. Seth, "A Study of Ethical 
Principles". 



1. The nature of Logic and its divisions. 

2. Knowledge and language; terms, their kinds; connotation and 
denotation. 



Ethics 



Logic 
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3. Definition and its fallacies. 

4. Division and classification. 

5. Propositions, their kinds and interpretations. 

6. Opposition and immediate inference. 

7. Deductive inference; function, rules and fallacies of the syllog- 
ism. 

8. Inductive inference -The method of establishing general laws. 

9. The estimation of evidencei observation, experiment and testi- 
mony. 

10. PeJect Induction—Induction by Simple Enumeration; 
Induction by discovery of cause. 

11. Principle of Uniformity of Nature — Scientific definition of 
Cause. 

12. Mill's Methods of Induction. 

13. Induction of Verification of Hypothesis. 

14. Reasoning from Analogy. 

15. Logic and Education. 

Books recommended — 

Prof. Jevons, "A Primer of Logic"; L. J. Russell, "Logic from 
Standpoint of Education", Welton, "The Logical Basis of Education"; 
Welton and Monahan, "Intermediate Logic". 



Psychology 

I. Analysis — First Year 

1. Introduction. The studv of psychology. Value of experiment 
in psychological method. 

2. The stream of consciousness; Its general conditions; the sub- 
conscious and the unconscious in mind. 

3. Mind and body, the facts as to their relation. Sensation, 
Feeling, Will. 

4. Characteristics of Consciousness — (1) Apperception, Activity, 
Work, and Fatigue. 

5. Characteristics of Consciousness-~(2) Habit, Adaptation, 
Association. 

6. Perception, Imagery, Idea. 

7. The perception of space — Illusions of perception 

8. Sensation. Introductory— Visual Sensations, facts and theories. 

9. Sensation— Tactual, Auditory and Sensations. 

10. Mentt! elements and combinations— Self-consciousness-^ 
Resumed. 
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IL Development—Second Year 

1. Mind and Life; the function of nund in evolution; animal 
psychology. 

2. Reflex and instructive action: their relation to consciousness. 

3. Imitation, Play; development of intelligence in animals. 

4. Assimilation and association of ideas. 
- 5. Memory, its forms and conditions. 

6. Factors in the mental development of the child, individual, 
social, etc. 

7. Suggestion, Judgment, Belief. 

8. Feeling, Emotion, Temperament. 

9. Development of Imagination— Types of Mental Imagery. 

10. Mental Activity— General conditions of mental growth and 
decay. Conclusion. 

Books recommended for study — 

First Course— Mellone and Drummond, **Elements of Psychol- 
ogy"; Wm McDougall, "Physiological Psychology"; C Myers, 
"Experimental Psychology"; L Witmer, "Analytical Psychology"; 
Wm James, Text-book of Psychology"; E B Titchener, "Text-bv,ok 
of Psychology." 

Second Course— W B Drummond, "An Introduction to Child- 
study"; Francis Galton, "Inquiry into Human Faculty"; Ed 
Claparide, "Experimental Pedagogy" (trans. Lough and Holman); 
H J Watt, "Economy and Training of Memory"; Dr Drever, 
"Instinct in Man"; Dr Rusk, "Experimental Education"; Wm 
McDougall, "Social Psychology." 



2 Courses 193U2 

Ethics 

1. The nature and scope of Ethics: its relation to Education. 

2. The psychological basis of morality. 

3. The meaning of morality; its relation to the intrinsic values. 

4. Stages in moral growth. 

5. Methods of developing character. 

6. Different theories of the moral end. 

Books reconunended — 

Muirhead, "Elements of Ethics"; Hobhouse, "The Rational 
Good"; Everitt, "Moral Values"; Ross, ''Social Psychology"; Burt, 
"The Young Delinquent"; Adler, "The Education of Children." 
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Logic 

1. The nature of Logic and its divisions. 

2. The Logic of terms and its application to teaching. 

3. Propositions and their meanings. 

4. The evaluation of evidence. 

5. Induction: the scientific methods. 

6. Analogy. 

7. Immediate Inference and Deduction. 

8. Inference in children. 

Books recommended for reference — 

Welton and Monahan, "Intermediate Logic"; Wolf, "Text-book 
of Logic"; Joseph, "Introduction to Logic"; Westav/ay, "Scientific 
Method"; Stebbing, "A Modern Introduction to Logic." 

Psychology 

There are three courses on Psychology: (i) Graduates attend sixty of 
the seventy -five lectures which constitute the Ordinary Course at the 
University; (ii) those who are not Graduates attend a Special Course 
of sixty lectures, (ili) those who wish to study Infant Psychology 
attend a Special Course of thirty lectures which includes practice 
in the application of mental tests to children. 

The Course for two-year students covers the following subjects:— 

1. The aims and data of Psychology. 

2. The introspective and objective methods of studying mental 
facts. 

3. The body in relation to the mind. 

4. Sensation. 

5. Perception. 

6. Imagination. 

7. Memory. 

8. Reasoning. 

9. Learning. 

10. Feeling and desire. 

11. Instinct and emotion. 

12. The development of character. 

13. The applications of Psychology. 

14. Mental tests. 
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II National Committee for the Training of Teachers 
Education— Final Joint Examination 
Friday, 30th May, 1924. 10 am to 12.30 pm 

Answer Five questions, viz:., the whole of Section A, Two questions 
from Section B, and One question from Section C. Twenty marks 
are assigned to each question. 

Section A 

(The whole of this Section should be answered) 

1. What principles should guide the teacher in drawing up the 
curriculum for any stage of advancement, eg, the Infant School, or 
the Senior Division, or the Secondary School? 

Show how any one of the subjeas of instruction — eg. Nature 
Study, or Arithmetic, or History — would be affected by the applica- 
tion of these principles. 

2. Enumerate the chief educative agencies, other than the school 
itself, under which the pupil is brought during school life, and esti- 
mate the influence which each exerts on the growth of hiS mind and 
character. 

Section B 
(Two questions to be answered) 

3. What is meant by the "Corporate Life*' of the school? Esti- 
mate its effect upon the individual pupil, and suggest any ways in 
which it may be promoted and utilised. 

4. What light does the study of Fatigue in school throw upon the 
problems of school organisarion and class management? 

5. What do you understand by ''Interest"? Can it be regarded as 
an aim in Education? How is Interest related either to effort or to 
attention? 

6. Write short notes, not exceeding ten lines each, on any four of 
the following:— Auto-education, the Recapitulation Theory, the 
Discipline of Natural Consequences, the Dalton Plan, the Play-way, 
the Project Method. 

7. Kxplain and comment on the following statement: — 
"Education is the instrument used by society for conserving its 
culture and providing efficient men and women for carrying 
forward the work to be done." 

8. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of class teaching and 
individual work respectively. 
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Section C 
(One question to be answered) 

9. Describe the general features of Greek education, ^s exemplified 
either at Athens, or at Sparta, or in the ideal s>stem of Plato. Com- 
pare in some detail the part pla>cd by ph>sical training in Greek 
education and in Scottish education of to-day. 

10. Why was the Renascente an epoch in the history of education? 
Remark on some of its merits and defects, as exemplified in the schools 
of the Jesuits. 

11. What does Rousseau mean by "negative education,'* and how 
long does he propose that it should last? Give illustrations. 

12. Describe the educational ideals of the Scottish Reformers. To 
what extent have they been realised in modern legislation and in the 
practice of our schools to-day? 

National Committee for the Training of Teachers 
Central Executive Committee 

Education- Final Joint Examination 
27th May 1932 10 am to 12.30 pm 

.\nswer five questions, \ iz.. Section A, three questions from Secticn 
B; and one question from Section C. Twenty marks are assigned 
to each question. 

Section A 
(This question must be answered) 

1. Comment on the following quotation from Pestalozzi: "V/e 
must bear in mind that the ultimate end of education is not perfection 
in the accomplishments of the school but fitness for life, not the 
acquirement of habits of blind obedience and of prescribed diligence, 
but a preparation foi* independent action. 

Section B 
(Three questions to be answered) 

2. "Not only is the practice of a craft a corrective of day-dreaming 
and a preparation for the right use of leisure, but it provides a social 
training peculiarly valuable in the case of adolescents.'* 

Discuss this statement fully. 

3. "Regulations make for more, not less, liberty." 
What bearing has this view on freedom in the schools? 
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4. What are the theoretical bases of the project method and other 
methods which make use of "purposeful activity"? 

5. "The Trimary School Child* as such is only a lay figure, 
convenient for us to hang our educational generalisations upon. 
But Tommy Smith and Mary James and Dick Harrison, all ten years 
of age last month, have almost as many differences as likenesses." 

Describe the more important of these differences, and discuss the 
educational adjustments which should be made in respect of them. 

6. Write brief notes on any ttvo of the following: — 
(a) Home work. 

(6) Standardised attainments tests. 

(c) The provision made in Scotland for gifted children, 

(d) Frequency of use as an index of educational values. 

(e) Juvenile delinquency. 

Section C 
(One question to be answered) 

7. How far docs Aristotle's distinction bet\veen liberal and 
illiberal studies hold to-day? 

8. Examine critically Rousseau's views about rewards and punish- 
ments. 

9. Can Locke be regarded as an upholder of the theory of formal 
discipline? 

10. Compare the educational principles and practice of Dr 
Montessori with those of any one other educator. 
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